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CHARLES O'MALLEY THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


CHAPTER IV.——-THE HUNT. 


A.tnovcu we had not the advantages 
of a “ southerly wind and clouded sky,” 
the day, towards noon, became strongly 
overcast, and promised to afford us 
good scenting weather, and as we 
assembled at the meet,mutual congratu: 
lations were exchanged upon the im- 
proved appearance of the day. Young 
Blake had provided Miss Dashwood 
with a quiet and well trained horse, 
and his sisters were all mounted, as 
usual, upon their own animals, giving 
to our turn-out quite a gay and lively 
aspect. I myself came to cover upon 
a hackney, having sent Badger with a 
groom, and longed ardently for the 
moment, when, casting the skin of my 
great-coat and overalls, I should ap- 
pear before the world in my well- 
appointed “ cords and tops.” Captain 
Hammersly had not as yet made his 
appearance, and many conjectures 
were afloat as to whether “he might 
have missed the road or changed his 
mind,” or forgot all about it, as Miss 
Dashwood hinted. 

“Who, pray, pitched upon this 
cover ?” said Caroline Blake, as she 
looked with a practised eye over the 
country, at either side. 

« There-is no chance of a fox, late 
in the day, at the mills,” said the 
huntsman, inventing a lie for the oc- 
casion. 

“Then of course you never intend 
us to see much of the sport, for after 
+ you break cover, you are entirely lost 
to us.” 

“J thought you always followed the 
hounds,” said Miss Dashwood timidly. 

** Oh, to be sure we do, in any com- 
mon country; but here it is out of the 
question—the fences are too large for 
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any one, and, if I am not mistaken, 
these gentlemen will not ride far over 
this ; there, look yonder, where the 
river is rushing down the hill—that 
stream widening as it advances, crosses 
the cover nearly mid-way ; well, they 
must clear that, and then you may see 
these walls of large loose stones, nearly 
five feet in height, that is the usual 
course the fox takes, unless he heads 
towards the hills, and goes towards 
Dangan, and then there’s an end of it; 
for the deer park wall is usually a pull 
up, to every one, except, perhaps to 
our friend Charley there, who has 
tried his fortune against drowning 
more than once there.” 

“ Look, here he comes,” said Ma- 
thew Blake, “and looking splendidly 
too—a little too much in flesh, perhaps 
if anything.” 

“Captain Hammersly!” said the 
four Miss Blakes in a breath, ‘ where 
is he ?” 

“No it’s the Badger I'm speaking 
of,” said Mathew laughing, and point- 
ing with his finger towards a corner of 
the field where my servant was leisurely 
throwing down a wall about two feet 
high to let him pass. 

“ Oh, how handsome—what a 
charger for a dragoon.” said Miss 
Dashwood. 

Any other mode of praising my 
steed, would have been much more 
acceptable. The word dragoon was a 
thorn in my tenderest part that rankled 
and lacerated at every stir. In a mo- 
ment I was in the saddle, and scarcely 
seaied when at once all the mauvaise 
honte of boyhood left me, and I felt 
every inch aman. I often look back. 
to that moment of my life, and com- 
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paring it with many similar ones, can- 
not help acknowledging how purely 
is the self-possession which so often 
wins success, the result of some slight 
and trivial association. My confidence 
in my horsemanship suggested moral 
courage of a very different kind, and I 
felt that Charles O'Malley curveting 
upon a thorough bred and the same 
man ambling upon a shelty were two 
and very dissimilar individuals. 

** No chance of the Captain,” said 
Mathew, who had returned from a 
reconnaissance upon the road, “ and 
after all it’s a pity, for the day is 
getting quite favourable.” 

While the young ladies formed pic- 
quets to look out for the gallant mili- 
taire, I seized the opportunity of pro- 
secuting my acquaintance with Miss 
Dashwood; and even in the few and 
passing observations that fell from her 
earned how very different an order of 
being she was from all I had hitherto 
seen of country belles. A mixture of 
courtesy with naiveté—a wish to 
please, with a certain feminine gentle- 
ness, that always flatters a man, and 
still more a boy that fain would be one 
—gained momentarily more and more 
upon me, and put me also on my met- 
tle to prove to my fair companion that 
I was not altogether a mere unculti- 
vated and unthinking creature like the 
remainder of those about me. 

“Here he is, at last,” said Helen 
Blake, as she cantered across a field, 
waiving her handkerchief as a signal 
to the Captain, who was now seen 
approaching at a brisk trot. 

As he came along, a small fence 
intervened ; he pressed his horse a little 
and as he kissed hands to the fair 
Helen, cleared it in a bound, and was 
in ah instant in the midst of us. 

* He sits his horse like a man, Mis- 
ter Charles,” said the old huntsman, 
“troth we must give him the worst 
bit of it.” 

Captain Hammersly was, despite all 
the critical acumen with which | can- 
vassed him, the very beau idéal of a 
gentleman rider, indeed, although a 
very heavy man, his powerful English 
thoroughbred, showing not less bone 
than blood, took away all semblance of 
over weight ; his saddle, well fitting 
and well placed; his large and broad 
reined snaffle; his own costume of 
black coat, leathers and tops, was in 

rfect keeping, and even to his hea 
died hunting-whip, I could fin 
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nothing to cavil at. As he rode up he 
paid his respects to the ladies, in his 
usual free and easy manner, expressed 
some surprise, but no regret, at hear- 
ing that he was late, and never deign- 
ing any notice of Mathew or myself, 
took his place beside Miss Dashwood, 
with whom he conversed in a low and 
undertone. 

« There they go,” said Mathew, as 
five or six dogs, with their heads up, 
ran yelping along a furrow, then stop- 
ped, howled again, and once more set 
off together. In an instant all was in 
commotion in the little valley below 
us. The huntsman, with his hand to 
his mouth, was calling off the stragglers 
and the whipper-in following up the 
leading dogs with the rest of the pack. 
“ They’re found !—they're away !” said 
Mathew ; and, as he spoke, a great yell 
burst from the valley, and in an instant 
the whole pack were off at speed. 
Rather intent that moment upon show- 
ing off my horsemanship than anything 
else, I dashed spurs into Badger’s sides 
and turned him towards a rasping 
ditch before me ; over we went, hurl- 
ing down behind us a rotten bank of 
clay and small stones, showing how 
little safety there had been in topping 
instead of clearing it at a bound, 
Before I was well seated again, the Cap- 
tain was beside me. ‘“ Now, for it, 
then,” said I, and away we went.— 
What might be the nature of his feel- 
ings I cannot pretend to state, but my 
own were a strange melange of wild 
boyish enthusiasm, revenge, and reck- 
lessness. For my own neck I cared 
little—nothing ; but as I led the way 
by half a length, I muttered to myself— 
“Let him follow me fairly this day, 
and I ask no more.” 

The dogs had got somewhat the 
start of us, and as they were in full 
cry, and going fast, we were a little 
behind. A thought therefore struck 
me, that by appearing to take a short 
cut upon the hounds, I should come 
down upon the river where its breadth 
was greatest and thus at one coup 
might try my friend’s mettle and his 
horse’s performance at the same time. 
On we went, our speed increasing, till 
the roar of the river we were now ap- 
proaching was plainly audible. I looked 
half around, and now perceived that 
the Captain was standing in his stir- 
rups, as if to obtain a view of what 
was before him; otherwise his coun- 
tenance was calm and unmoyed, and 
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not a muscle betrayed that he was not 
cantering on a parade. I fixed myself 
firmly in my seat, shook my horse a 
little together, and with a shout whose 
import every Galway hunter well 
knows, rushed him at the river. Isaw 
the water dashing among the large 
stones, I heard its splash, I felt a 
bound like the ricochet of a shot, and 
we were over, but so narrowly, that 
the bank had yielded beneath his hind 
legs, and it needed a bold effort of the 
noble animal to regain his footing, 
‘Scarcely was he once more firm, when 
Hammersly flew by me, taking the 
lead, and sitting quietly in his saddle, 
as ifracing. 1 know of nothing in all 
my after fife like the agony of that 
moment ; for, although I was far, very 
far, from wishing real ill to him, yet 
I would gladly have broken my leg or 
my arm if he could not have been able 
to follow me. And now there he was 
actually a length and a halfin advance ; 
and worse than all, Miss Dashwood 
must have witnessed the whole, and 
doubtless his leap over the river was 
better and bolder than mine. One 


consolation yet remained, and while I 
whispered it to myself I felt comforted 


again. “His is an English mare— 
they understand these leaps—but what 
can he make of a Galway wall?” The 
question was soon to be solved. Before 
us, about three fields were the hounds 
still in full ery ; a large stone wall lay 
between, and to it we both directed 
our course together. Ha! thought I, 
he is floored at last, as I perceived 
that the Captain held his horse rather 
more in hand, and suffered me to lead 
“ Now then for it!” so saying I rode 
at the largest part I could find, well 
knowing that Badger’s powers were 
here in their element. One spring, 
one plunge, and away we were, gallop- 
ing along at the other side. Not so 
the Captain; his horse had refused 
the fence,, and he was now taking a 
circuit of the field for another trial 
of it. 

“‘ Foundered, by Jove,” said I, as I 
turned round in my saddle to observe 
him. Once more he came at it, and 
once more baulked, rearing up at the 
same time, almost so as to fall back- 
ward. 

My triumph was complete, and I 
again was about to follow the hounds; 
when, throwing a look back, I saw 
Hammersly clearing the wall in a most 
splendid manner, and taking a stretch 
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of at least thirteen feet beyond it, 
Once more he was on my flanks, and 
the contest renewed. Whatever might 
be the sentiments of the riders (mine 
I confess to,) between the horses it now 
becaine a tremendous struggle. The 
English mare, though evidently supe- 
rior in stride and strength, was still 
overweighted, and had not besides that 
cat-like activity an Irish horse possesses; 
so that the advantages and disadvanta- 
ges on either side were about equalized. 
For about half an hour now the pace 
was awful. We rode side by side, 
taking our leaps exactly at the same in- 
stant, and not four feet apart, The 
hounds were still considerably in ad- 
vance, and were heading towards the 
Shannon, when suddenly the fox 
doubled, took the hill side, and made 
for Dangan. Now, then, comes the 
trial of strength, I said half aloud, as 
I threw my eye up a steep and rugged 
mountain, covered with wild furze and 
tall heath, around the crest of which 
ran, in a zig-zag direction, a broken 
and dilapidated wall, once the en- 
closure of a deer-park. This wall, 
which varied from four to six feet in 
height, was of solid masonry, and would, 
in the most favourable ground, have 
been a bold leap. Here, at the sum- 
mit of a mountain, with not a yard of 
footing, it was absolutely desperation. 

By the time that we reached the foot 
of the hill, the fox, followed closely by 
the hounds, had passed through a 
breach in the wall, while Matthew 
Blake, with the huntsmen and whipper- 
in, were riding along in search of a gap 
to lead the horses through. Before I 
put spurs to Badger, to face the hill, 
I turned one look towards Hammersly. 
There was a slight curl, half-smile, 
half-sneer upon his lip, that actually 
maddened me, and had a precipice 
yawned beneath my feet, I should have 
dashed at it after that. The ascent 
was so steep that I was obliged to take 
the hill in a slanting direction, and even 
thus, the loose footing rendered it 
dangerous in the extreme. At length 
I reached the crest, where the wall, 
more than five feet in height, stood 
frowning above me, and seeming to 
defy me. I turned my horse full round, 
so that his very chest almost touched 
the stones, and, with a bold cut of the 
whip and a loud halloo, the gallant 
animal rose, as if rearing, pawed for 
an instant to regain his balance, and 
then with a frightful struggle fell 
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backwards, and rolled from top to 
bottom of the hill, carrying me along 
with him. The last object that crossed 
my sight, as I lay brused and motion- 
less, being the Captain as he took the 
wall in a flying leap, and disappeared 
at the other side. After afew scram- 
bling efforts to rise, Badger regained his 
legs, and stood beside me; but such 
was the shock and concussion of my 
fall, that all the objects around me 
seemed wavering and floating before 
me, while showers of bright sparks fell 
in myriads before my eyes. I tried to 
rise, but fell back helpless. Cold 
perspiration broke over my forehead, 
and I fainted. From that moment I 
can remember nothing, till I felt myself 
loping along at full speed upon a 
evel table Jand, with the hounds about 
three fields in advance, Hammersly 
riding foremost, and taking all his leaps 
coolly as ever. As I swayed to either 
side upon my saddle, from weakness, 
I was lost to all thought or recollection, 
save a flickering memory of some plan 
of vengeance, which still urged me for- 
ward. The chase had now lasted above 
an hour, and both hounds and horses 
began to feel the pace they were going. 


As for me, I rode mechanically; I 
neither knew nor cared for the dangers 


before me. My eye rested on but one 
object; my whole being was concen- 
trated upon one vague and undeter- 
mined sense of revenge. At this instant 
the huntsman came alongside of me. 

* Are you hurted, Misther Charles? 
did you fall?—your cheek is all blood, 
and your coat is torn is two; and, 
Mother of God, his boot is ground to 
powder; he does not hear me. Oh, 
on up—pull, for the love of the 

irgin; there’s the clover field, and 
the sunk fence before you, and you'll 
be killed on the spot.” 

“ Where?” cried I, with the ery of 
a madman, “ where’s the clover field? 
—where’s the sunk fence? Ha! I see 
it—I see it now.” 

So saying, I dashed the rowels into 
my horses flanks, and in an instant was 
beyond the reach of the poor fellow’s 
remomstrances. In another moment, I 
was beside the Captain. He turned 
round as I came up; the same smile 
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On the fourth day following the ad- 
venture detailed in the last chapter I 
made my appearance in the drawing- 
room; my cheek was blanched by 
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was upon his mouth—I could have 
struck him. About three hundred 
yards before us the sunk fence lay ; its 
breadth was about twenty feet, and a 
wall of close brick-work formed its 
face. Over this the hounds were now 
clambering ; some succeeded in cross- 
ing, but by far the greater number fell 
back howling into the ditch. 

I turned towards Hammersly. He 
was standing high in his stirrups, and, 
as he looked towards the yawning fence, 
down which the dogs were tumbling 
in masses, I thought (perhaps it was 
but a thought,) that his cheek was 
paler. I looked again, he was pulling 
at his horse; ha! it was true then, he 
would not face it. I turned round in 
my saddle—looked him full in the face, 
and as I pointed with my whip to the 
leap, called out in a voice hoarse with 
passion, “come on.” I saw no more, 
All objects were lost to me from that 
moment. When next my senses cleared 
I was standing amid the dogs, when 
they had just killed. Badger stood 
blown and trembling beside me, his 
head drooping, and his flanks gored 
with spur marks. I looked about, but 
all consciousness of the past had fled ; 
the concussion of my fall had shaken 
my intellect, and I was like one but 
half awake. One glimpse, short and 
fleeting, of what was taking place, shot 
through my brain, as old Brackeley 
whispered to me, “ By my soul ye did 
for the Captain there.” I turned a 
vague look upon him, and my eyes fell 
upon the figure of a man that lay 
stretched and bleeding upon a door be- 
fore me. His pale face was crossed 
with a purple stream of blood, that 
trickled from a wound beside his eye- 
brow; his arms lay motionless and 
heavily at either side. I knew him not. 
A loud report of a pistol aroused me 
from my stupor; I looked back. I 
saw a crowd that broke suddenly asun- 
der and fled right and left. I heard a 
heavy crash upon the ground, I pointed 
with my finger, for 1 could not utter a 
word. 

“Tt is the English mare, yer honor; 
she was a beauty this morning, but she’s 
broke her collar bone, and both her legs, 
and it was best to put her out of pain.’ 
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copious bleeding, and my step tottering 
and uncertain. On entering the room 
I looked about in vain for some one 
who might give me an insight into 
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the occurrences of the four preceding 
days, but no one was to be met with. 
The ladies, I learned, were out riding ; 
Matthew was buying a new setter; 
Mr. Blake was canvassing ; and Captain 
Hammersly was in bed. Where was 
Miss Dashwood?—in her room; and 
Sir George? he was with Mr. Blake. 

“ What! canvassing too?” 

“‘Troth that same was possible,” 
was the intelligent reply of the old 
butler, at which I could not help smil- 
ing. I sat down therefore in the easiest 
chair I could find, and, unfolding the 
county paper, resolved upon learning 
how matters were going on in the 
political world. But somehow, whether 
the editor was not brilliant, or the fire 
was hot, or that my own dreams were 
pleasanter to indulge in than his fancies, 
I fell sound asleep. 

How differently is the mind attuned 
to the active busy world of thought 
and action, when awakened from sleep 
by any sudden and rude summons to 
arise and be stirring, and when called 
into existence by the sweet and silvery 
notes of softest music, stealing over the 
senses, and while they impart awaken- 
ing thoughts of bliss and beauty scarcely 
dissipating the dreary influence of 
slumber ; such was my first thought, as 
with closed lids, the thrilling cords of a 
harp broke upon my sleep, and aroused 
me to a feeling of unutterable pleasure. 
I turned ouiy round in my chair, and 
beheld Miss Dashwood. She was seated 
in a recess of an old fashioned window ; 
the pale yellow glow of a wintry sun at 
evening fell upon her beautiful hair, 
and tinged it with such a light as I have 
often since then seen in Rembrandt’s 
pictures; her head leaned upon the 
harp, and, as she struck its cords at 
random, I saw that her mind was far 
away from all around her ; as I looked, 
she suddenly started from her leaning 
attitude, and, parting back her curls 
from her brow, she preluded a few 
chords, and then sighed forth, rather 
than sang, that most beautiful of 
Moore's Melodies,— 


* She is far from the land where her young hero 
sleeps.”” 
Never before had such pathos, such 
deep utterance of feeling, met my 
astonished sense ; I listened breathlessly 
as the tears fell one by one down my 
‘ cheek ; my bosom heaved and fell ; and, 
when she ceased, [hid my head between 
my hands and sobbed aloud. In an 
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instant she was beside me, and placing 
her hand upon my shoulder, said, 

“ Poor dear boy, I never suspected 
of being there, or I should not 

ave sung that mournful air.” 

I started and looked up, and, from 
what I know not, but she suddenly 
crimsoned to her very forehead, while 
she added in a less assured tone, 

“TI hope, Mr. O'Malley, that you 
are much better, and I trust there is 
no imprudence in your being here.” 

“ For the latter I shall not answer,” 
said I, with a sickly smile; ‘but 
already I feel your music has done 
service. 

“‘ Then, pray let me sing more for 

ou.” 

“ If I am to have a choice, I should 
say, sit down and let me hear you talk 
to me; my illness and the doctor 
together, have made wild work of my 
poor brain, but, if you will, talk to 
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‘** Well then, what shall it be about ? 
—Shall I tell you a fairy tale ?” 

“1 need it not: I feel I am in one 
this instant.” 

‘ Well, then, what say you toa Norse 
legend, for I am rich in my stores of 
them ?” 

* The O’Malleys have their chroni- 
cles, wild and barbarous enough with- 
out the aid of Thor and Woden.” 

« Then, shall we chat of every day 
matters ?—Should you like to hear how 
the election and the canvass go on?” 

“Yes; of all things.” 

“ Well, then, most favourably. Two 
baronies, with most unspeakable names, 
have declared for us, and confidence is 
rapidly increasing among our party. 
This I learned by chance yesterday 
for Papa never permits us to know any- 
thing of these matters; not even the 
names of the candidates.” 

‘‘ Well, that was the very point I 
was coming to, for the government 
were about to send down some one, 
just as I left home; and I am most 
anxious to learn who it is.” 

«Then I am utterly valueless; for 
I really can’t say what party the go- 
vernment espouses, and only know of 
our own. 

‘“¢ Quite enough for me, that you 
wish it success,” said I, gallantly; 
‘* perhaps, you can tell me if my uncle 
has heard of my accident ?” 

‘Oh yes; but somehow, he has not 
been here himself; but sent a friend, a 
Mr. Considine, I think ; a very strange 
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person he seemed. He demanded to 
see Papa, and, it seems, asked him if 
mgs misfortune had been a thing: of 

is contrivance, and whether he was 
ready to explain his conduct about it ; 
and in fact, I believe he is mad”— 
** Heaven confound him,” I muttered 
between my teeth. 

** And then he wished to have an in- 
terview with Captain Hammersly, but 
he is too ill; but as the doctor hoped 
he might be down stairs in a week, Mr. 
Considine kindly hinted, that he should 
wait.” 

‘Oh then, do tell me how is the 
Captain ?” 

“Very much bruised, very much 
disfigured, they say,” said she, half 
smiling; “but not so much hurt in 
body as in mind.” 

“« As how, may I ask?” said I; with 
an appearance of innocence. 

* I don’t exactly understand it; but 
it would appear that there was some- 
thing like rivalry among you gentlemen 
chasseurs on that luckless morning, and 
while you paid the penalty of a broken 
head, c was destined to lose his horse, 
and break his arm.” 

“TIT certainly am sorry—most sin- 
cerely sorry, for any share I might have 
had in the catastrophe ; and my great- 
est regret, I confess, arises from the 
fact, that I should cause you unhappi- 
ness.” 

“¢ Me—pray explain ?” 

« Why; as Captain Hammersly.”— 

“Mr. O'Malley, you are too young 
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now, to make me suspect you had an 
intention to offend; but I caution you; 
never repeat thise” 

I saw that I had transgressed, but 
how, I most honestly confess, I could 
not guess; for though in years I cer- 
tainly was the senior of my fair com- 
panion—I was most lamentably her 
Junior in tact and discretion. 

The gray dusk of evening had long 
fallen as we continued to chat together 
beside the blasing wood embers—she 
evidently amusing herself with the ori- 
ginal notions of an untutored unletter- 
ed boy; and I drinking deep those 
draughts of love that nerved my heart 
through many a breach and battle field. 

Our colloquy was at length inter- 
rupted by the entrance of Sir George, 
who shook me most cordially by the 
hand, and made the kindest inquiies 
about my health. 

“ They tell me you are to be a law- 
yer, Mr. O'Malley,” said he; “and if 
so, I must advise you taking better care 
of your head-piece.” 

““A lawyer, Papa; oh dear mey I 
should never have thought of his being 
anything so stupid.” 

“Why, silly girl, what would you 
have a man be? 1G; 

“ A dragoon, to be sure, papa,” said 
the fond girl, as she pressed her arm 
around his manly figure, and looked up 
in his face, with an expression“ef min- 
gled pride and affection. 

That word sealed my destiny. 


* 
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CHAPTER VI—THE DINNER. 


Wuen I retired to my room to dress 
for dinner, I found my servant waiting 
with a note from my uncle, for which, 
he informed me, the messenger expected 
an answer. 

I broke the seal and read :— 

“ Dear CHaRLey, 

“Do not lose a moment in secu- 
ring old Blake—if you have not already 
done so, as information has just reach- 
ed me that the government party has 

romised a cornetcy to young Matthew, 
if he can bring over his father. And 
these are the people I have been voting 
with—a few private cases excepted— 
for thirty odd years! 

«I am very sorry for your accident. 
Considine informs me that it will need 
explanation at a later period. He has 
been in Athlone since Tuesday, in 
hopes to catch the new candidate on his 
way down, and get him into a little 


private quarrel before the day; if he 
succeed, it will save the county much 
expense, and conduce greatly to the 
peace and happiness of all parties. 
But, “ these things,” as Father Roach 
says, “ are in the hands of Providence.” 
You must also persuade old Blake to 
write a few lines to Simon Mallock; 
about the Coolnamuck mortgage. We 
can give him no satisfaction at present, 
at least such as he looks for, and don’t be , 
philandering any longer where you are, 
when your health permits a change of 
quarters. 
“ Your affectionate uncle, 
* Goprrey O’ Matty.” 

*“ P.S.—I have just heard from Con- 
sidine; he was out this morning. and 
shot a fellow in the knee, but finds that 
after all he was not the candidate, but 
a tourist that was writing a book about 
Connemera. 
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«P.S. No. 2—Bear the mortgage 
in mind, for old Mallock is »& spiteful 
fellow, and has a grudge against me, 
since I horsewhipped his son in Bana- 
gher. Oh, the world, the world!— 
G. O’M.” 

Until I had read this very clear epis- 
tle to the end, I had no very precise 
conception how completely I had for- 

tten all my uncle’s interests, and 
neglected all his injunctions. Already 
five days had elapsed, and I had not as 
much as mooted the question to Mr. 
Blake, and probably all this time my 
uncle was calculating on the thing as 
concluded ; but, with one hole in my 
head, and some half-dozen in my heart, 
my memory was none of the best. 

Snatching up the letter, therefore, I 
resolved to lose no more time; and 
proceeded at once to Mr. Blake’s room, 
expecting that I should, as the event 
roved, find him engaged in the very 
aborious duty of making his toilette. 

« Come in, Charley,” said he, as I 
tapped gently at the door; “it’s only 
Charley, my darling; Mrs. B. won't 
mind you.” 

“ Not the least in life,” responded 
Mrs. B. disposing at the same time, a 


pair of her husband’s corduroys, tippet 
fashion across her ample shoulders, 
which before were aaa in the 


plenitude and breadth of colouring we 
find in a Rubens. “ Sit down, Char- 
ley, and tell us what’s the matter.” 

As, until this moment, I was in per- 
fect ignorance of the Adam and Eve- 
like simplicity in which the private 
economy of Mr. Blake’s household was 
conducted, I would have gladly retired 
from what I found to be a mutual ter- 
ritory of dressing-room, had not Mr. 
Blake’s injunctions been issued some- 
what like an order to remain. 

* It’s only a letter, sir,” said I, stut- 
tering, “from my uncle, about the 
Election. He says that, as his majo- 
rity is now certain, he would feel bet- 
ter pleased in going to the poll with all 
the family, you know, sir, along with 
him. He wishes me just to sound your 
intentions—to make out how you feel 
disposed towards him ; and—and, faith, 
as lam but a poor diplomatist, I thought 
the best way was to come straight to 
the point and tell you so.” 

“I perceive,” said Mr. Blake, giving 
his chin at the moment, an awful gash 
with the razor, “ I perceive, go on.” 

“ Well, sir, I have little more to say ; 


my uncle knows what influence you 
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have in Scariff, and expects you'll do 
what you can there.” 

* Anything more?” said Blake, with 
a very dry, and quizzical expression, I 
didn’t half like, “ any thing more ?” 

* Oh, yes, you are to write a line 
to old Mallock.” 

“ T understand, about Coolnamuck, 
isn’t it ?” 

“Exactly ; I believe that’s all.” 

** Well now, Charley, you may go 
down stairs, and we'll talk it over after 
dinner.” 

* Yes, Charley, dear, go down, for 
I'm going to draw on my stockings,” 
said the fair Mrs. Blake, with a look 
of very modest consciousness. 

When I had left the room I couldn’t 
help muttering a “ thank God,” for the 
success of a mission I more than once 
feared for, and hastened to despatch a 
note to my uncle, assuring him of the 
Blake interest, and adding that, for 
propriety’s sake, I should defer my 
departure for a day or two longer. 

This done, with a heart lightened of 
its load, and in high spirits at my cle- 
verness, I descended to the drawing- 
room. Here a very large party were 
already assembled, and, at every open- 
ing of the door, a new relay of Blakes, 
Burkes, and Bodkins, was introduced. 
In the absence of the host, Sir George 
Dashwood was “ making the agreeable” 
to the guests, and shook hands with 
every new arrival, with all the warmth 
and cordiality of old friendship. While 
thus he inquired for various absent 
individuals, and asked, most affection- 
ately, for sundry misses, aunts, and 
uncles, not forthcoming, a slight inci- 
dent occurred, which, by its ludicrous 
turn, served to shorten the long half 
hour before dinner. An individual of 
the party, a Mr. Blake, had, from cer- 
tain peculiarities of face, obtained, in 
his boyhood, the sobriquet of “ shave 
the wind.” This hatchet-like confor- 
mation had grown with his growth, 
and perpetuated upon him a nick-name, 
by which alone was he ever spoken of 
among his friends and acquaintances ; 
the only difference being, that, as he 
came to man’s estate, brevity, that soul 
of wit, had curtailed the epithet to 
mere “shave.” - Now, Sir George had 
been hearing frequent reference made 
to him, always by this name, heard him 
ever so addressed, and perceived him 
to reply to it; so that, when he was 
himself asked by some one, what sport 


he had found that day among the wood- 
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cocks, he answered at once, with a bow 
of very grateful acknowledgement, 
“ Excellent, indeed, but entirely owing 
to where I was placed in the copse ; had 
it not been for Mr. Shave, there, ‘ 

I need not say that the remainder 
of his speech was drowned in one 
universal shout of laughter, in 
which, to do him justice, the excel- 
lent Shave himself heartily joined. 
Scarcely were the sounds of mirth lulled 
into an apparent calm, when the 
door opened, and the host and hostess 
appeared. Mrs. Blake advanced in all 
the plenitude of her charms, arrayed 
in crimson satin, sorely injured in its 
freshness by a patch of grease upon the 
front, about the same size and shape as 
the Continent of Europe, in Arrow- 
smith’s Atlas; a swansdown tippet co- 
vered her shoulders; massive bracelets 
ornamented her wrists ; while from her 
ears descended two Irish diamond ear- 
rings, rivalling in magnitude and value 
the glass pendants of a lustre. Her 
reception of her guests made ample 
amends, in warmth and cordialityy 
any deficiency of elegance; and) as 
she disposed her ample proportions 
upon the sofa, and looked around upon 
the company, she appeared the very 
impersonation of hospitality. 

After several openings and shuttings 
of the drawing-room door, accompa- 
nied by the appearance of old Simon 
the Butler, who counted the party at 
least five times before he was certain 
that the score was correct; dinner 
was at length announced. Now came 
a moment of difficulty ; and one which 
as testing Mr. Blake’s tact, he would 
gladly have seen devolve upon some 
other shoulders; for he well knew 
that the marshalling a room full of 
mandarins, blue, green, and yellow, 
was “ cakes and gingerbread” to usher- 
ing a Galway party in to dinner. 

First then was Mr. Miles Bodkin, 
whose grandfather would have been a 
lord if Cromwell had not hanged him 
one fine morning. Then Mrs. Mosey 
Blake’s first husband was promised the 
title of Kilmacud if it was ever restored, 
whereas Mrs. French of Knocktum- 
nor’s mother was then at law for a 
title ; and lastly. Mrs. Joe Burke was 
fourth cousin to Lord Clanricarde, as 
is, or will be every Burke from this to 
the day of judgment. Now, luckily 
for her prospects the lord was alive ; 
and Mr. Blake, remembering a very 


sage adage, about, “dead lions,” &c. 


solved the difficulty at once, by grace- 
fully tucking the lady under his arm, 
and leading the way ; the others soon 
followed ; the priest of Portumna, and 
my unworthy self bringing up the rear, 

When many a year afterwards, the 
hard ground of a mountain bivouac, 
with its pitiful portion of pickledcork- 
tree, yclept mess-beef, and that pyro- 
ligneous aqua-fortis théy call corn 
brandy, have been my hard fare, I 
often looked back to that day's dinner, 
with a most heart-yearning sensation, 
A turbot as big as the waterloo shield ; 
a sirloin that seemed cut from the sides 
of a rhinoceros ; a sauce-boat that 
contained an oyster bed. There was a 
turkey which singly would have formed 
the main army of a French dinner, 
doing mere outpost duty—flanked by a 
picquet of ham, and a detached squad- 
ron of chickens, carefully ambushed in 
a forest of greens: potatoes not dis- 
guised, @ la maitre @hétel, and tor- 
tured to resemble bad macaroni, but 
piled like shot in an ordnance yard, 
were posted at different quarters; 
while massive decanters of port and 
sherry stood proudly up like standard 
bearers amid the goodly array. This 
was none of your austere “great din- 
ners,” where a cold and chilling “ pla- 
teau” of artificial nonsense cuts off one 
half of the table from the intercourse 
with the other; when whispered sen- 
tences constitute the conversation, and 
all the friendly recognition of wine 
drinking, which renews acquaintance 
and cements an intimacy,-is replaced 
by the ceremonious filling of your glass 
by a lacquey—where smiles go current 
in lieu of kind speeches, and epigram 
and smartness form the substitute for 
the broad jest and merry story. Far 
from it; here the company eat, drank, 
talked, laughed, did all but sing, and 
certainly enjoyed themselves heartily. 
As for me, I was little more than a 
listener, and such was the crash of 
plates, the jingle of glasses, and the 
clatter of voices, that fragments only 
of what was passing around reached 
me; giving to the conversation of the 
party a character occasionally some- 
what incongruous. Thus, such sen- 
tences as the following ran foul of each 
other every instant :— 

“No better land in Galway” —“where 
could you find such facilities”—* for 
shooting Mr. Jones on his way home” 
—‘the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing bnt the truth” —“ kiss”— 
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“ Miss Blake, she’s the girl with a foot 
and ankle’—‘ Daly has never had 
wool on his sheep” —“how could he”— 
«what does he pay for the mountain” 
—* four and ten pence a yard” —* not 
a penny less” —* all the cabbage stalks 
and potatoe skins, with some bog staff 
through it”—“that’s the thing to”— 
“ make soup, with a red herring in it, 
instead of ’---“and when he pro- 
posed for my niece, ma'am, says he”--- 
“ mix a strong tumbler, and i'll make 
a shake down for you on the floor”--- 
“and may the Lord have mercy on 
your soul”---“‘and now, down the middle 
and up again”--- Captain Magan, 
my dear, he is the man’”---“‘ to shave a 
pig properly”---* it’s not money I’m 
looking for, says he, the girl of my 
heart”---“if she had not a wind-gall 
and two spavins”---“ I’d have given her 
the rights of the church, of coorse,” 
said Father Roach, bringing up the 
rear of this ill-assorted jargon. 

Such were the scattered links of 
conversation I was condemned to listen 
to, till a general rise on the part of the 
ladies left us alone to discuss our wine 
and enter in good earnest upon the 
more serious duties of the evening. 

Scarcely was the door closed, when 
one of the company, seizing the bell- 
rope, said, “with your leave, Blake, 
we'll have the ‘dew’ now.” 

“Good claret---no better,” said 
another: “but it sits mighty cold on 
the stomach.” 

“ There’s nothing like the groceries 
after all---eh, Sir George?” said an 
old Galway squire to the English 

eneral, who acceded to the fact which 
e understood in avery different sense. 

“ Oh, punch you are my darlin’,” 
hummed another, as a large square 
half-gallon decanter of whiskey was 
placed on the table---the various 
decanters of wine being now ignomi- 
niously sent down to the end of the 
board, without any evidence of regret 
on any face, save Sir George Dash- 
wood’s who mixed his tumbler with a 
very rebellious conscience. 

Whatever were the noise and cla- 
mour of the company before, they 
were nothing to what now ensued. As 
one party were discussing the approach- 
ing contest, another was planning a 
steeple-chace; while two individuals, 
unhappily removed from each other the 
entire length of the table, were what is 
pros eeieraiog each other's effects” 
in a very remarkable manner ; the por- 
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cess so styled being an exchange of 
property, when each party setting an 
imaginary value upon some article, 
barters it for another, the amount of 
boot paid and received being deter- 
mined by a third person, who is the 
umpire. Thus a gold breast-pin was 
swopped, as the phrase is, against a 
horse; then a pair of boots, then a 
Kerry bull, &c., every imaginable spe- 
cies of property coming into the market. 
Sometimes as matters of very dubious 
value turned up; great laughter was 
the result. In this very national pas- 
time, a Mr. Miles Bodkin, a noted 
fire-eater of the west, was a great pro- 
ficient, and, it is said, once so completely 
succeeded in despoiling an uninitiated 
hand, that after winning in succession 
his horse, gig, harness, &c., he pro- 
ceeded seriatim to his watch, ring, 
clothes, and portmanteau, and actually 
concluded by winning all he possessed, 
and kindly lent him a card cloth to 
cover him on his way to the hotel. 
His success on the present occasion 
was considerable, and his spirits pro- 
portionate. The decanter had thrice 
been replenished, and the flushed faces 
and thickened utterance of the guests 
evinced that from the cold properties 
of the claret there was but little to 
dread, As for Mr. Bodkin, his man- 
ner was incapable of any higher flight 
when under the influence of whiskey, 
from what evinced itself on common 
occasions ; and, as he sat at the end of 
the table, fronting Mr. Blake, he 
assumed all the dignity of the ruler of 
the feast, with an energy no one seem- 
ed disposed to question. In answer to 
some observations of Sir George, he 
was led into something like an oration 
upon the peculiar excellencies of his 
native county, which ended in a 
declaration that there was nothing like 
Galway. 

“Why dont you give us a song, 
Miles? and maybe the general would 
learn more from it, than all your 
speech-making.” 

“To be sure,” cried out several 
voices together; to be sure: let us 
hear the § Man for Galway,’ ” 

Sir George having joined most warm- 
ly in the request, Mr. Bodkin filled up 
his glass to the brim, bespoke a chorus 
to his chaunt, and, clearing his voice 
with a deep hem, began the following 
ditty, to the air which Moore has since 
rendered immortal, by the beautiful 
song “* Wreath the bowl,” &e. And 
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although the words are well known in 
the west, for the information of less 
favoured regions, I here transcribe the 


MAN FOR GALWAY. 


“To drink a toast, 

A proctor roast, 
Or bailiff, as the case is; 

To kiss your wife, 

To take your life 
At ten or fifteen paces. 

To keep game cocks—to hunt the fox, 
To drink in punch the Solway. 

With debts galore, but fun far more, 
Oh, that’s ‘ the man for Galway.’ 

Chorus—With debts, &c. 


“The King of Oude 
Is mighty proud: 
And so were onst the Caysars ;—(Casars.) 
But ould Giles Eyre 
Would make them stare, 
Av he had them with the Blazers. 
To the devil I fling—ould Rungeet Sing, 
He's only a Prince in a small way; 
And knows nothing at all of a six foot wall, 
Oh, he’d never do * for Galway.’; 
“ Ye think the Blakes 
Are no ‘ great shakes ;° 
They're all his blood relations, 
And the Bodkins sneeze 
At the grim Chineese, 
For they come from the * Phenaycians ;' 
So fill to the brim, and here’s to him 
Who'd drink in punch the Solway ; 
With debts galore, but fun far more, 
Oh! that’s ‘the man for Galway.’ 
Chorus— With debts, &c," 


I much fear, that the reception of 
this very classic ode would not be as 
favourable in general companies as it 
was on the occasion I first heard it ; 
for certainly the applause was almost 
deafening ; and even Sir George, the 
defects of whose English education left 
some of the allusions out of his reach, 
was highly amused and laughed heartily. 

The conversation once morereverted 
to the election, and although I was too 
far from those who seemed best in- 
formed on the matter, to hear much, I 
could catch enough to discover that the 
feeling was a confident one. This was 
gratifying to me, as I had some scruples 
about my so long neglecting my good 
uncle’s cause. 

“We have Scariff to a man,” said 
Bodkin. 

“ And Mosey’stenantry,” said another 
“I swear that tho’ there’s not a free- 
hold registered on the estate, that 
they'll vote, every mother’s son of them, 
or devil a stone of the court house 
they'll leave standing, on another.” 

“And may the Lord look to the 


Returning Officer,” said a third, throw. 
ing up his eyes. 

* Mosey’s tenantry are droll boys, 
and, like their landlord, more by token 
—they never pay any rent.” 

‘** And what for shouldn’t they vote ?” 
said a dry looking little old fellow in a 
red waistcoat: ‘ when I was the dead 
agent——” 

“* The dead agent,” interrupted Sir 
George, with a start. 

« Just so,” said the old fellow, pullin 
down his spectacles from his forehead, 
and casting a half angry look at Sir 
George, for what he had suspected to 
be a doubt of his veracity. 

“The General does not know, may- 
be, what that is,” said some one. 

“ You have just anticipated me,” said 
Sir George ; “I really am in most pro- 
found ignorance.” 

“It is the dead agent,” says Mr, 
Blake, “who always provides substi- 
tutes for any voters that may have died 
since the last election. A very im- 
portant fact in statistics may thus be 
gathered from the poll-books of this 
county, which proves it to be the 
healthiest part of Europe—a freeholder 
has not died in it for the last 50 years.” 

** The ‘ Kiltopher boys’ wont come 
this time—they say there’s no use try- 
ing to vote, when so many were trans- 
ported last assizes for perjury.” 

“ They’re poor spirited creatures,” 
said another. 

“ Not they---they are as decent boys 
as any we have---they’re willing to 
wreck the town for fifty shillings worth 
of spirits; besides, if they don’t vote 
for the county, they will for the 
borough.” 

This declaration seemed to restore 
these interesting individuals to favor, 
and now all attention was turned to- 
wards Bodkin, who was detailing the 
plan of a grand attack upon the polling 
booths, to be headed by himself. By 
this time all the prudence and guarded- 
ness of the party had given way--- 
whiskey wasin the ascendant, and every 
bold stroke of election policy, every 
cunning artifice, every ingenious device, 
was detailed and applauded, in a man- 
ner which proved that self respect was 
not the inevitable gift of “mountain 
dew.” 

The mirth and fun grew moment- 
arily more boisterous, and Miles Bodkin 
who had twice before been prevented 
proposing some toast, by a telegraphic 
signal from the other end of the table, 
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now swore that nothing should prevent 
him any longer, and rising with a 
smoking tumbler in his hand, delivered 
himself as follows: 

‘«¢ No, no, Phil. Blake, ye needn’t be 
winkin’ at me that way—lIt’s little I 
care for the spawn of the ould ser- 
pent.” (Here great cheers greeted 
the speaker, in which, without well 
knowing why, I heartily joined.) “ I’m 
going to give you a toast, boys—a real 
good toast—none of your sentimental 
things about wall-flowers, or the ver- 
nal equinox, or that kind of thing, but 
a sensible, patriotic, manly, intrepid 
toast ; a toast you must drink in the 
most universal, laborious, and awful 
manner—do ye see now?”—[Loud 
cheers.] “ If any man of you here pre- 
sent, doesn’t drain this toast to the 
bottom—(here the speaker looked fix- 
edly at me, as did the rest of the com- 

any,)—then, by the great gun of Ath- 
one, I'll make him eat the decanter, 
glass, stopper, and all, for the good of 
his digestion—d’ ye see now.” 

The cheering at this mild determi- 
nation, prevented my hearing what fol- 
lowed; but the peroration consisted 
in.a very glowing eulogy upon some 
person unknown, and a speedy return 
to him as a member for Galway. Amid 
all the noise and tumult at this critical 
moment, nearly every eye at the table 
was turned upon me, and as I concluded 
that they had been drinking my uncle’s 
health, I thundered away at the maho- 
gany with all my energy. At length, 
the hip hipping over, and comparative 
quiet restored, I rose from my seat to 
return thanks—but strange enough, 
Sir George Dashwood did so likewise, 
and there we both stood amid an up- 
roar, that might well have shaken the 
courage of more practised orators ; 
while from every side came cries of 
hear, hear—go on Sir George—speak 
out General—sit down Charley—con- 
found the boy—knock the legs from 
under him, &c. Not pareretneng 
why Sir George should interfere wit 
what I regarded as my peculiar duty, 
I resolved not to give way, and avowed 
this determination in no very equivocal 
terms. “In thatcase,” said the General, 
“T am to suppose that the young 
gentleman moves an amendment to 
your proposition, and as the etiquette 
is in his favour, I yield."—Here he 
resumed his place, amid a most terrific 
Scene of noise and tumult, while several 
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humane proposals, as to my treatment, 
were made around me, and a kind sug- 
gestion thrown out to break my neck, 
by a near neighbour. Mr. Blake at 
length prevailed upon the party to hear 
what I had to say—for he was certain 
I should not detain them above a 
minute. The commotion having in some 
measure subsided. I began—* gentle- 
men, as the adopted son of the worthy 
man, whose health you have just drunk.’ 
Heaven knows how long I should 

have continued——but here my eloquence 
was met by such a roar of laughing, as 
I never before listened to; from one 
end of the board to the other it was 
one continued shout, and went on too 
as if all the spare lungs of the party had 
been kept in reserve for the occasion. 
I turned from one to the other—I 
tried to smile, and seemed to partici- 
pate in the joke, but failed—I frowned 
—I looked savagely about to see if no 
where I could see enough to turn m 
wrath thitherward ; and, as it chanced, 
not in vain, for Mr. Miles Bodkin, with 
an intuitive’ perception of my wishes, 
most suddenly ceased his mirth, and 
assuming a look of frowning defiance, 
that had done him good service upon 
many former occasious, rose and said— 

« Well, Sir, I hope you're proud of 
yourself—you’ve made a nice beginning 
of it, and a pretty story you'll have for 
your uncle. But if you'd like to break 
the news by a letter, the General will 
have great pleasure in franking it for 
you; for by the rock of Cashel, we'll 
carry him in against all the O’ Malleys 
that ever cheated the Sheriff.” 

Scarcely were the words uttered, 
when I seized my wine glass, and hurled 
it with all my force at his head; so 
sudden was the act, and so true the 
aim, that Mr. Bodkin measured his 
length upon the floor, ere his friends 
could appreciate his late eloquent effu- 
sion. The scene now became terrific, 
for though the redoubted Miles was 
hors de combat, his friends made a tre- 
mendous rush at, and would infallibly 
have succeeded in capturing me, had 
not Blake and four or five others inter- 
posed. Amid a desperate struggle, 
which lasted for some minutes, I was 
torn from the spot, carried bodily up 
stairs, and pitched headlong into my 
own room, where having doubly locked 
the door on the outside, they left me 
to my own cool, and not over-agreeable 
reflections. 
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Author of “ A Cyclopsdia of Practical Husbandry,” &c. 


Yes, reader! that is the veritable Martin Doyle. You have now before you 
the pink of agriculturists; the great practical improver of the horticulture of 
Ireland; the benefactor of our peasantry, who has done much both towards 
relieving them from. want, and weaning them from turbulence, by teaching them 
to make two heads of cabbage grow, where but one grew before. 

But look a little closer at him, and say whether something is not discernible 
in his countenance, higher and better than the talents, (excellent though they be,) * 
by which he has so honourably distinguishéd himself as the reformer and the 
enricher of our kitchen gardens? Is there not there, siy humour, refined taste, 
and a stirring, practical, untiring benevolence, which appropriates every faculty 
which he possesses, with a jealous scrupulosity, to the moral and physical well- 
being of all around him ? 

Little does the farmer know that his teacher, who assumes the frieze, and 
directs him not only when but how he is to till his land with most advantage, is 
a gentleman, by birth, by education, by manner, by attainments ; whose accom- » 
plishments add grace to the drawing-rooms of the most elegant, while his mental 
and moral qualities impart an additional value to the instruction to be derived 
from the society of the most enlightened. 

The Rev. Wm. Hickey is the son of a clergyman of great sespostahilibien and 
of much literary taste, who was, for nearly half a century, the possessor of 
valuable benefice in the South of Ireland. His son, the subject of this notice, 
was educated, partly in our University, and partly in the University of Cam. 
bridge ; and obtained some distinction in both. 

We know not the motives which led Mr. Hickey to take his degree in the 
English University ; but it is not unlikely that his residence in the sister country 
gave that peculiar turn to his thoughts which has since rendered him so largely 
a benefactor to Ireland. He could not but observe the strong contrast between 
the husbandry of the English and that of the Irish farmers; nor fail to per- 
ceive that the superior comfort and respectability of the former was mainly 
traceable to his superior skill as a cultivator of the soil. Could Paddy be but 
taught and induced to attend to his rotation of crops with the steadiness of 
plodding John, he would soon, he thought, experience a vast improvement in 
his condition, which would not only be a positive blessing in itself, but furnish 
the basis for all other improvement. Accordingly, with the ardour and benevo- 
lence characteristic of his nature, he applied himself to the acquisition of such 
knowledge respecting the most improved and beneficial modes of husbandry, as 
might be communicable, in a cheap and simple form, to the occupants of a few 
acres; and the first little work in which his studies eventuated, was successful 
beyond his most sanguine expectation. Edition after edition rapidly disappeared ; 
and such was the sale, that the “ Hints” were stereotyped in order to meet the 
demand, and now constitute a text-book to all those of the farming class who 
are actuated by a spirit of improvement. 


He had been in holy orders for some time before his little manual of husbandry 
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appeared; and it is probable that the dread of being thought unprofessional 
was amongst the motives which led him to adopt his, nom de guerrey Martin 
Doyle; as well as the belief that the advice which he tendered would be taken 
better by the Irish cultivators, if it appeared to come from one of themselves. 
Martin now became an established authority. His maxims were read and 
pondered by hundreds in his own neighbourhood who little suspected the source 
from which they came. We cannot entirely vouch for the truth of the story 
that is told of a colloquy which he had with his own gardener ;*but it has the 
character of veresimilitude, and may be given as exemplifying the popularity of 
his little treatise, and at the same time how’ little he was himself suspected as 
itsauthor. ‘ John,” he said, “ why did you not observe my directions respecting 
the succession of peas?” “ Because, your reverence, they were not right.” 
“Not right! Whatdo youmean?” “Oh! sir, sure here's a book,” (producing 
Martin Doyle’s “ Hints” with evident marks that it had been purchased {pr use 
rather than for ornament,) “ which tells us all about it; and I’m sure it can’t 
be wrong, for the gardener at the great house tould me that it has all the latest 
improvements.” His reverence is said to have presently become placable. 
What he observed immediately in reply, we know not ;—but doubtless it was 
equally dignified and forbearing ; and, unless a heavy tankard of home-brewed 
ale, to drink the health of Martin Doyle, might have been regarded as a cause of 
offence, we know not that the offending functionary had any reason to complain 
of the weight of his indignation. 

Nor let it be thought, that, in thus assuming an incognito for the purpose of 
communicating valuable instruction to his countrymen, in matters of a secular 
nature, he was at all unmindful of his higher duties. Those who know Mr. 
Hickey best, bear witness to his activity as a parochial clergyman, and to the 
zeal, not without knowledge, by which he interested himself in the spiritual 
concerns of all those entrusted to his charge. His attainments enabled him to 
impart, with peculiar grace and unction, instruction of the highest order to the 
very highest; while a gentle, unaffected familiarity of address, and simplicity of 
manner, caused him to be welcomed as the kindly monitor by the humblest and 
the least civilized of his people. His intelligent and directing mind was not 
more visible in the kitchen garden, than in the parochial school ; nor were the 
weeds which deformed and exhausted the soil, more carefully expelled from the 
one, than the vice by which society is infected and character degraded, were 
carefully eradicated from the other. 

The late Bishop of Ferns (no incompetent judge, or niggard rewarder of 
merit*) long esteemed and valued Mr. Hickey, as one of the most useful of 
his clergy ; and testified his value by conferring upon him the preferment which 
he at present holds. We need not add, that he is beloved and esteemed by all 
around him. 

The “ Hints” were not the only contributions of Martin Doyle to the humble 
practical agriculturists of Ireland. Various other little works, having the same 
object, were, from time to time, the produce of his pen; and they were all well 
received, and abundantly answered the purpose for which they were intended. 
His latest effort in that line assumed a bulkier shape, and a more ambitious 


® Why does not his distinguished son collect the works, and give the public a brief 
memoir of one of the most laborious, disinterested, judicious and discriminating prelates 
of the Church of Ireland? 
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character than any of the preceding; being no less than * A Cyclopedia of 
Practical, Agriculture ;” and which is well calculated to be useful, as a book of 
reference, in every part of the united kingdom. 

He has, we understand, at present, in a considerable state of forwardness, if 
not actually passing through the press, a little work in which he will appear 
more in his strictly professional character, as a moral and religious instructor. 
He has taken up some of the parables of our blessed Lord, with a view to 
furnishing practical illustrations of them; which he does by depictments of 
character, which can scarcely, we hear, fail to be interesting from their corres. 
pondence with truth and nature. His object is, to guard against a vast appro- 
priation of scriptural promises to cases to which they do not apply; as well as 
to exhibit, in a lively point of view, the vices against which our Lord would 
put his hearers upon their guard, and the virtues which they should cultivate 
and cherish. We shall only add a hope, that when the sower thus goes forth 
to sow, his labours may be productive of an abundant harvest. 

The style of Mr. Hickey, in every thing that he has as yet written, is just 
what it should be, “ proper words in proper places.” He is neither diffuse, nor 
laboured, nor ambitious, nor obscure ; but, on the contrary, clear, simple, correct, 
and even elegant, to a degree that bespeaks the scholar and the man of taste, 
quite as much as the matter of his several treatises gives evidence of the skill 
and the knowledge of a practical farmer. We are desirous, we confess, of 
seeing him in the new character which he is about to assume; and feel not a 
little interested in the success of an effort to do for the minds of our peasantry 
what he has already done for the soil of the country, and shewing them, at least, 


that “‘ more excellent way” in which, if they walk, they shall have contentment 


and peace. 

We are well aware of the many adverse influences which must obstruct the 
efforts of a clergyman of the Church of England in diffusing, no matter how 
unpolemically, or how much soever in a spirit of peace and love, those scriptural 
truths which might act with a reclaiming and purifying inflnence on the minds 
of the benighted peasantry of Ireland. The black sun in Indian mythology, 
which wells out darkness, is not an inapt similitude of that perverted system of 
religion which teaches its votaries to hate the light, and which will not suffer 
them to come into the light, lest its abominations should be discovered. But, 
nevertheless, we would say to our friend Martin, “ Be of good cheer ;” and 
advise him, unhesitatingly, “to cast his bread upon the waters ;”’ for sure we 
are, that however the malice of men may cause them to rage and swell, ‘he 
will find it after many days.” We now take our leave of him with a hope, that, 


as he begun by speeding the plough, he may end by enlightening the benighted. 
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Txose intelligent and tasteful few who 
take an interest in the subject of the 
papers contributed by us to this Maga- 
zine will remember that two years ago 
we passed a high encomium on the 
Poetry of the Eastern nations, quali- 
fied by something tantamount to a de- 
claration that that Poetry could not 
be translated with effect into English. 
With considerable experience to sus- 
tain us, we are now enabled to affirm 
for truth what was then mere matter 
of opinion. Our own translations may 
appear to some to establish a case 
against us, but the explanation which 
we have from the beginning professed 
ourselves ready to afford with respect 
to these is confessed by all to whom we 
have communicated the substance of it 


to be, if anything, rather a corrobora- 
tion than a contradiction of our asser- 
tion—the degree of credence due to 
which of course must be determined in 
the usual way—that is by examining 
into the truth or falsehood of the thing 
asserted. Of the result we can have no 


apprehension. We have bestowed 
time and thought on this subject—we 
have had every facility for the acqui- 
sition of information bearing upon it— 
we have not allowed ourself to be 
biassed by any predisposition of mind 
or temperament. Our conclusion is a 
matured one: we state, and we chal- 
lenge the entire world of linguists and 
littérateurs to refute the statement, that 
Oriental Poetry is not fairly readable 
in an English translation,—that there 
is no practicability of idiomatically 
translating it with effect into our lan- 
guage—perhaps into any of our lan- 
guages. We do not question the qua- 
lifications of the translator for his 
office ; he may be a man—though the 
contingency seems remote and phan- 
tomy—to rival Anster: all that we 
mean to aver is that Oriental Poetry 
apparelled in a western dress becomes 


ARISTOTLE, 


essentially unrecognisable, forfeits its 
identity, ceases to be an intelligible 
object of apprehension to the under- 
standing. it must be read in the ori- 
ginal, and, ce qui est plus et pire, it must 
be studied in it; for the bare reading 
will not answer. The studentis not to 
flatter himselfinto the beliefthatbecause 
he has rattled through a Persian gram- 
mar and skimmed Richardson’s Dis- 
sertation the business is accomplished 
and he has nothing more to do but 
take his MS. in hand and loll on his 
ottoman. A severe initiation awaits him. 
He must for a season renounce his 
country, divest himself of his educa- 
tional prejudices, forego his indivi- 
duality, and become, like Alfred Ten- 
nyson, “a Mussulman true and sworn.” 
Over the wide gulf by which we of 
Europe are severed from the Eastern 
nations in religious worship, modes of 
thoughts and habits of feeling, and in 
the governments, customs and social 
systems that spring out of these and 
react upon them sans intermission, no 
bridge is thrown—the enthusiast must 
plunge into its depths and scale the 
opposite steep, or abandon his purpose 
for ever. If he would appreciate Ori- 
ental Poetry, if he would even make 
any approach to understanding it, he 
must first disencumber himself of all 
the old rags of his Europeanism and 
scatter them to the winds. He must 
act in the spirit of Goethe’s maxim— 


Wer den Dichter will verstehen 
Musz in Dichterslande gehen.® 


He must be satisfied to accept sounds 
for symbols, influences for ideas, and 
dreams for tangibilities. He must in 
fine begin his poetical education afresh, 
with the Moallakat as his primer and 
the Koran for his gsyas Bilros; and 
after a series of years, (industry, com- 
mentators and opium in the meantime 
assisting), he may perhaps be able to 


* Who would the Poet understand 
Must enter first the Poet's Land. 


Vou. XV 
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boast that he has measured the height, 
length, breadth and circumference of 
the Great Temple in which the imagi- 
nation of Bakki and the soul of Hafiz 
are enshrined, and beyond the extreme 
outer porch or Ethnic Forecourt of 
which none save those who have served 
a like probationary apprenticeship to 
the Genius of Orientalism have ever 
been permitted to advance. 

But our testimony to even the 
abstract excellence of Oriental Poetry 
must be taken with some limitation. 
There is no question that even where 
that poetry ceases to be incomprehensi- 
ble its beauty is of a nature to be but 
imperfectly tested by any of those stan- 
dards that we commonly apply to the 
merits of poetical composition among 
ourselves. Eastern Poetry is at the 
best what the old schoolmen would 
have called an ens rationis—a lawless, 
unfixable, ghostlike thing, irreducible 
to rule, unamenable to criticism, and in 
its constituent elements as little to be 
trusted for permanence as the colors of 
the cameleon or the tableaux of the 
kaleidoscope. It is occasionally gra- 


ow enough—can on most occasions 


e admired for euphony—and may at 
intervals exhibit sublimity ;—but the 
great irradiating light of Imagination 
is not there ;—the highest of the facul- 
ties, the very pillar of Genius, the vi- 
vifying soul of Thought, the power 
upon which Poetry is dependent for 
its ethereality, and without which it 
dwindles into a most monotonous and 
mechanical process of mind, is want- 
ing; and the “ long-resounding march 
and energy immense” of compound epi- 
thets and sonorous polysyllables make 
us but indifferent amends for its ab- 
sence. It may appear singular that 
notwithstanding this important defi- 
ciency Eastern Poetry should be in- 
vested with an irresistible charm for 
most Mooslem readers. Yet it power- 
fully excites them ; it summons to the 
surface every finer as well as fiercer sen- 
sibility lurking in the depths of their 
nature; it transports them beyond 
themselves with sensations which they 
themselves are as unable to account for 
as to control. Indeed, if we were to 
succinctly describe the difference be- 
tween this poetry and our own we 
should say that the latter depends 
chiefly upon Ezpression, but the former 
chiefly upon Jmpression, It is true 
that Expression always proposes Im- 
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pression as its end, and that Impression 
is producible only through the agency 
of Expression ; but what we mean to 
assert is that whereasin the West strict 
attention to the modes and accidents 
of Expression is indispensable to the 
production of Impression, in the East 
itseems almost wholly superfluous. How 
the Mohammedan poet treats his theme 
is a matter of slight consequence. The 
only thing likely to puzzle his readers 
would be mystification; and that he 
cannot employ, because he knows no- 
thing about it: in his darkest opacities 
his good faith and single-mindedness 
are still transparent: he may be some- 
times silly ; he is always serious ; and, 
being so, it is wonderful to what an 
extent his very niaiseries will tell in his 
favor. He sonnetizes his mistress’s 
face and of course compares it to the 
sun: so far well, but the sun probably 
suggests, asit did to Hamlet, the image 
of a dead dog; and without more ado 
we have “ the god kissing the carrion.” 
Among us, with whom coherence and 
consistency of thought and diction are 
fast growing into a positive nuisance, 
this incongruous combination would be 
at once ascribed to mental imbecility ; 
but the Turk well knows that the phi- 
losophy of his readers will help them 
to a far more liberal conclusion—and 
so it does: they look on the passage as 
mystical—it was perhaps designed to 
serve as a type of the alliance often 
subsisting where least suspected be- 
tween Genius and Idiotey—or else 
there may be real poetical beauty in 
the specimen of bathos before then— 
or possibly they cannot fathom the 
drift of the poet—or finally all is right 
and as it ought to be, whatever they 
may think or feel to the contrary. 
The truth is that the Mooslem has 
more faith, humanly speaking, than 
the Englishman. It is an easier task 
to satisfy him. He reverences with 
deeper emotion, cherishes sympathies 
more comprehensive, has a roomier 
capacity for the reception of mysteries 
of all sorts. He does not start ob- 
jections, and moot evidences, and ba- 
lance probabilities, and wrangle and 
“cavil onthe ninth part of a hair.” 
Not he: of such huxtering and shabbi- 
ness his soul has an intuitive con- 
tempt. He takes higher ground. He 
knows that the Abstract and the 
Possible hold unconditional charters 
frem the hand of Deity, and that any 
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attempt to circumscribe their domain 
is the climax of impious folly. He 
is a philosopher—not a _pur-blind 
analyst of some incontrovertible axiom 
—not a groping investigator into noon- 
day facts—but a genuine, generous, 
downright, unsophisticated, catholic 
philosopher. It would never occur 
to him to immure himself within a 
given circle of petty practicabilities, 
and there sit down to mumble the cud 
of his own starveling experiences, in 
the belief that the world produced 
nothing else or better to feast upon. 
There is no persuading him that Infi- 
nity can be fathomed by means of a 
pocket-plummet, or that a pennyworth 
of packthread will suffice to span God’s 
Universe. He is one of Nature’s me- 
taphysicians: with the bewildering fact 
of His Own Existence for ever before 
him—and not Kant's whole library 
could make him question that—all other 
miracles are comparatively common- 
place ; he has got indubitable hold of 
the first and largest link in the great 
chain of universal incomprehensibili- 
ties, and so long as he keeps tugging at 
that he knows that the rest of the chain 
must be somewhere or other. With 
that noble instinct so conspicuous in all 
lofty intellectual and moral natures— 
and which has equally with their genius 
contributed to establish the supremacy 
of the three greatest of created human 
minds— Plato, Shakspeare and Bacon 
—he casts himself on the omnipotence 
of Providence for the realization of the 
Ideal. The voice of all ages calls out 
to him in the solemn language of 
Schiller,— 


Du muszt glauben, du muszt wagen, 
Denn die Gétter leibn kein Pfand: 
Nur ein Wunder kann dich tragen 
In das schéne Wunderland.# 


His is a deyout, dreamy, all-embrac- 
ing, far-wandering, extra-mundane 
imagination. He “ doffs the world and 
bids it pass:” and hence it is that he 
is always tranquil, always untouchable, 
always ready to trust both in and 
against appearances, to believe in a 
soul of Beauty beneath ribs of clay, 
and to construe even the apparent sen- 
ilities of others into lessons of wisdom 
worthy the admiration of the latest 
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posterity. Hence it is—to come round 
to our starting-point—that all he reads 
is sacred in his estimation—his notion 
being that whatever its character, whe- 
ther it be mean or magnificent, clear 
or clouded, the inspiration of an oracle 
or the bleating of a mooncalf, it is in- 
trinsically valuable as developing a cer- 
tain phasis of the human intellect. 
His prerogative, which he exercises 
very quietly, is, after the manner of 
Byron’s Greek laureate, to ‘ make 
mental increment of everything, from 
the high lyrical to the low rational ;” 
and his conviction seems to be that he 
does but bare justice to the poet in di- 
verting into the tortuous channels of 
his own mind those misty currents 
of fancy which would otherwise flow 
on and lose themselves in the ocean of 
oblivion. 


From all this it will be obvious that 
in the translations we are about to pre- 
sent the reader with certain unfamiliar 
forms of thought and expression may 
be looked for, and will in fact be un- 
avoidable. His tolerance of these is 
of course already bespoken ; but there 
is another topic that we should wish to 
enlarge upon, if our space did not for- 
bid us to do more than briefly advert 
to it—we mean the national character- 
istics of the diverse poetries of the 
East. We have for conciseness’ sake 
included all these poetries under the 
general term Oriental, but it should be 
understood that although there are 
many common traits of resemblance 
among them, there are also a sufficient 
number of distinguishing qualities to 
confer upon each a character of its 
own. The Arabian, Persian and 
Turkish poetries do not constitute one 
literature. It is questioned even whe- 
ther they be the offspring of the same 
parent literature. Augustus Schlegel 
it is true supposes the Turkish to be 
sprung from the Persian; but he re- 
jects the assumption that there is any 
bond of affinity between the Persian 
and Arabic; and Von Hammer at- 
tempts to establish an individuality for 
each of the three, though he too admits 
that Turkish poetry derives no incon- 
siderable share of its beauty and ex- 
cellence from its judicious imitation of 
first-rate Persian Models. Those great 


* Thou must believe, thou must hazard, for the Gods lend. no pledge, (i. e. give 


no security.) Faith in the Miraculous can alone transport thee into the lovely Land 
of the Miraculous. 
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Orientalists have formed their con- 
clusions chiefly from historical data ; 
but it is not our purpose to enter here 
into any examination of the arguments 
they have adduced in support of them. 
As far however as internal evidence 
has assisted us in coming to a decision 
our views almost entirely coincide with 
theirs; and we think we may calculate 
upon a correspondence of opinion in 
the enlightened reader when he shall 
have considered the separate charac- 
teristics by which each poetry is mark- 
ed. We would state them as follows .— 

I.—The characteristics of Arabian 
poetry are boldness of expression, irre- 
strainable and irregular vigour of 
thought, deep and passionate tender- 
ness, elegiacal melancholy, redundance 
of imagery, and great general force, 
too often expending itself upon trifles, 
and at all times hurrying the theme 
along with a rapidity which leaves the 
reader scarcely time or power to scru- 
tinise its defects. 

Il.—The characteristics of Persian 
poetry are airiness, grace, a spirit of 
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triumphant joyousness, alternating with 
gloom and apprehension, though never 
verging on despair, gaiety, sadness, 
mingled gaiety and sadness, wit, melo- 
dy of versification, bacchanalian mirth- 
fulness; and in the more elaborate 
poems metaphysical subtlety,luxuriance 
of descriptive power, and prodigality 
rather than energy of language. 

I1I.—The characteristics of Turkish 
or Osmanlee poetry are a tendency to 
mysticism, intense devotional fervour, 
metaphysical obscurity, whimsical com- 
binations of fancy, want of coherence, 
tenderness, plaintiveness, wit, satire, 
pomp of description, and sometimes a 
proneness in the poet to indulge in 
puerile abstractions and egotistical 
vauntings. 

As a sample of the Persian the fol- 
lowing Kasseedeh from the Deewaun 
of Aboul-Kazim will please at least 
all who have an ear for harmony in 
rhythm : it is strictly speaking, a song, 
and was meant for the Kimantzce, or 
lute. The festival-time of Nourouziz 
which it celebrates occurs in Spring. 


Che Days of Nouroos’fs. 


PERSIAN, 


“ Fasslee behar irdee yene ors eiledee ruchzar gul.” 


Joy for the Joyless ! 


The Season of Dews is 


Dropping its blooms like the pearls of Ormooz’iz. 
Lo! the bright sun, as of old, reinfuses 
Life into Death, and Earth welcomes Nourooz’iz! 


Chor.—Raise the glad chorus in praise of Nourooz’iz! 
Auxau be bless’d for the Days of Nourooz’iz! 
Now is Earth Eden, for Nature diffuses 
Love, as their soul, through the Days of Nourooz’iz ! 


Now, like a lover, the Nightingale woos his 
Bride, the young Rose, whom he fondly accuses ; 
Now the thin lily each tripping foot bruises 
Sends up its tribute of sweets to Nourooz’iz. 


Chor,—Raise the glad chorus in praise of Nourooz’iz! 
A.tau be bless'd for the Days of Nourooz’iz ! 
Time grows indulgent, and tenderly uses 
Earth and her gifts in the Days of Nourooz'iz! 


Holidays these, in which every one cruises 
Over what Ocean of Pleasure he chooses ; 
Business is banished and Idlesse pursues his 
Fancies unchecked in the Days of Nourooz’iz. 


Chor.—Raise the glad chorus in praise of Nourooz’iz! 
Attau be bless’d for the Days of Nourooz’iz! 
Base is the niggard who counts what he loses 
While he enjoys the gay Days of Nourooz’iz! 
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O, ye dull doctors, who, shrouded like Druzes,* 
Blind yourselves writing what no one peruses, 
Drowsy-eyed chymists and poet-recluzes, 
Come, and rejoice in the smiles of Nourooz’iz ! 


Chor.—Raise the glad chorus in praise of Nourooz’iz! 
Avwau be bless’d for the Days of Nourooz’iz! 
Chill is the cell where Philosophy muses, 
Therefore be fools in the Days of Nourooz’iz! 


Kazim! each pearlet thy poesy strews is 

Cheap at a diadem’s value, or whose is ? 
Bankrupt of taste is the dunce who refuses 
Verses like thine when their theme is Nourooz’iz ! 


Chor.—Raise the glad chorus in praise of Nourooz’iz! 
Attau be bless’d for the Days of Nourooz’iz! 
Raise the glad chorus, for nothing excuses 
Grief in the Festival Days of Nourooz’iz! 


Turn we now to Arabia. The melancholy strain, and was doubtless 
spirit we summon from his far-away “ Of moodier texture from his earliest day” 


wanderings among “ Bagdad’s shrines _ than the Kizzilbash ; yet is he not the 
of fretted gold” speaks in a more _ less poetical. 


Che Wiosk of Moostansar-Billah. 


ARABIAN. 
“ Midjmereen zeréénee mééhri tshark girdiun eledi.” 


The pall of the sunset fell 
Vermilioning Earth and Water ; 
The bulbul’s melody broke from the dell— 
A song to the rose, the Summer’s daughter !— 
The lullful music of TercreEz’+ flow 
Was blended with echoes from many a mosque, 
As the Mooezeen chaunted the Allah-el-illah ;¢ 
Yet my heart in that hour was low, 
For I stood in a ruined kiosk— 
O! my heart in that hour was low, 
For I stood in the ruined Kiosk 
Of the Khalif MoostTanzar-BrLtan, 
I mused alone in that ruined kiosk 
On the mighty Moostanzar-Briian! 


His eye was the cup of DsrmsneepD§— 
His sword was unsheathéd lightning— 
His books will be treasures of wisdom to read 
As long as the bones of the Just lie whitening. 
The sunbeams diamonded mosque and mart, 
Their fires lay bright over lake and bosk, 
They flooded each gorgeous turreted villa ; 
Yet they rained no light on my heart 
As I gazed on that ruined kiosk ; 


* The Druses are remarkable for their secluded habits; and both sexes alike wear 
veils in public. + Tigris. : 

¢ Allah-el-illah, la-illah-il-Allah ; Allah is the only god, there is no god but Allah. 

§ The earliest historical king of Persia: his control was absolute over Genii and 
men. A hundred marvellous tales are told of his celebrated cup or goblet, which used 
to dazzle all who looked on it, and has often been employed by the poets to furnish a 
simile for a bright eye. 
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O! they rained no light on my heart 
As I gazed on the ruined Kiosk 
Of the Khalif Moostanzar-BiLiau ; 
Grief darkened my heart as I trod the Kiosk 
Of the noble Moostanzar-BiLiaHn! 


We weep not the flowret that dies, 
We mourn not the mouldering marble ; 
New columns as lofty shall stand in the skies, 
To roses as young shall the nightingale warble ; 
Oh no! the loss that awakes our dole 
Is the Man, the Genius, the moral Kolosk,* 
The nation’s Deerek}+ and Armadilla— 
These thoughts arose in my soul 
As I trod that ruined kiosk, 
Such thoughts arose in my soul 
As I paced the ruined Kiosk 
Of the Khalif Moostanzar-BiLiau ; 
I sorrowed, but less for the ruined Kiosk 
Than the gifted Moosranzar-BILiau. 


Came Night with his congress of stars, 
And the moon in her mournful glory : 
O, Time, I exclaimed, thou art just! Nothing bars 
The Great from the Temple of Story ;— 
But the Destinies ever in unison bind 
The cypress and laurel; and save in the dusk 
Of the sepulchre Fame writes no Bismillah !t 
So sad was the mood of my mind 
On leaving that ruined kiosk, 
So dark was the mood of my mind 
As I left the ruined Kiosk 
Of the Khalif Moostanzanr-BiLiau ; 
I sighed as I turned from the ruined Kiosk 
Of the vanished Moostanzar-Bitiau. -f- 


** Save in the dusk of the sepulchre 
Fame writes no Bismillah.” Not so 
fast, friend. That is the popular no- 
tion, but avery erroneous one. Every 
man of sense knows that nothing can 
be commoner than the acquisition 
during one’s lifetime of even a painful 
superabundance of notoriety. Ask 
Bulwer, O'Connell, Paganini, Van 
Amburgh, Ourself, &c. If a few 
dreamers chuse to place themselves 
two or three centuries in advance of 
their era, what is that to the purpose? 


The fault is clearly their own, not 
that of the age. They are at too 
great a distance to be heard distinctly 
when they harangue. Not, after all, 
that we suppose Moostanzar-Billah, 
with his great saucer eye, to have been 
one of these; in fact, we question 
whether he was ever very famous, 
alive or dead; and we incline to think 
you have egregiously overrated him.§ 
But enough, for we hear somebody 
groaning our sentiments—le voici qui 
vient. 





* Tower. + Pillar. 

¢ In the Name of God :—the usual commencement of every great Oriental poem. 

§ Moostanzar-Billah was the thirty-sixth Khalif of the Abbasseedian dynasty, and 
began his prosperous reign in 1224. “ Tous les historiens,” observes D’ Herbelot, 
“conviennent que ce Khalife surpassa tous ses prédecesseurs en clémence et en 
liberalité.” With every disposition however to do him justice, we cannot find that he 
left any more enduring record of his existence behind him than some public edifices 
and colleges, which were founded in his reign, There were two other Khalifs, both 
of Egypt, who bore the title of Moostanzar-Billah (7. e. Supported by God,) and one 
of these, the fifth Khalif of the Fateemites, appears to have acquired considerable 
reputation both as a poet anda warrior. An allusion to the Arabian Moostanzar- 


Billah may be found in the Thousand and One Nights—see vol. I. Story of the Barber. 








Arabian, Persian, and Turkish Poetry. 
Che Wowling Hong of Al-fMobara, 


ARABIAN. 



















































“ Ahéém sheeriree kildee tsharkéén dilinee pir tab.” 


My heart is as a House of Groans 
From dusky eve to dawning grey ; 
Allah, Allah hu! 
The glazed flesh on my staring bones 
Grows black and blacker with decay ; 
Allah, Allah hu! 
Yet am I none whom ‘Death may slay ; 
I am spared to suffer and to warn; 
Allah, Allah hu! 
My lashless eyes are parched to horn 
With weeping for my sin alway ; 
Allah, Allah hu! 
For blood, hot blood that no man sees, 
The blood of one I slew 
Burns on my hands—I cry therefére, 
All night long, on my knees, 
Evermore, 


Allah, Allah hu! 


Because I slew him over wine; 
Because I struck him down at night, 
Allah, Allah hu! 
Because he died and made no sign, 
His blood is always in my sight 3 
Allah, Allah hu! 
Because I raised my arm to smite 
While the foul cup was at his lips, 
Allah, Allah hu! 
Because J wrought his soul’s eclipse 
He comes between me and the Light ; 
Allah, Allah hu! 
His is the form my terror sees, 
The sinner that I slew; 
My rending cry is still therefore, 
All night long, on my knees, 
Evermore, 


Allah, Allah hu! 


Under the all-just Heaven’s expanse 
There is for me no resting-spot ; 
Allah, Allah hu! 
I dread Man’s vengeful countenance, 
The smiles of Woman win me not; 
Allah, Allah hu! 
I wander among graves where rot 
The carcases of leprous men ; 
Allah, Allah hu! 
I house me in the dragon’s den 
Till Evening darkens grove and grot ; 
Allah, Allah hu! 
But bootless all !—Who penance drees 
Must dree it his life through ; 
My heartwrung cry is still therefore, 
All night long, on my knees, 
Evermore, 


Allah, Allah hu! 
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The silks that swathe my hall deewan* 
Are damaskeened with moons of gold: 
Allah, Allah hu! 
Musk-roses from my Gulistain+} 
Fill vases of Egyptian mould ; 
Allah, Allah hu! 
The Koran’s treasures lie unrolled 
Near where my radiant nightlamp burns ; 
Allah, Allah hu! 
Around me rows of silver urns 
Perfume the air with odours old; 
Allah, Allah hu! 
But what avail these luxuries ? 
The blood of him I slew 
Burns red on all—I ery therefére, 
All night long, on my knees, 
Evermore, 


Allah, Allah hu! Hai 

Stam 

Can Sultans, can the Guilty Rich bably 
Purchase with mines and thrones a draught Is tl 
Allah, Allah hu! is as 

From that Nutiliant fount of which noble 
The Conscience-tortured whilome quaffed ? | 
Allah, Allah hu ! ~_ 


f 
Vain dream! Power, Glory, Riches, Craft, 


Prove magnets for the Sword of Wrath ; 
Allah, Allah hu! 
Thornplant Man’s last and lampless path, 
And barb the Slaying Angel's shaft ; 
Allah, Allah hu! 
O! the Bloodguilty ever sees 
But sights that make him rue, 
As I do now, and cry therefore, 
All night long, on my knees, 
Evermore, 


Allah, Allah hu! 


g 





In contrast with this vivid picture 





of remorse and voluntary humiliation 
may be placed another—that of the 
well-fed, insoucieur, self-sufficient Os- 
manlee Durweesh, pharisaically thank- 
ing God for his exemption from the 
troubles that beset the common-souled, 


























turmoiling, “ dirt-eating” herd whom 
he greatly patronises when he con- 
descends to call them fellow-creatures. 
Pity that (to borrow from another 
poet) erderler dirweesh ishiga olub 
dsmi kil-khdn, even dirweeshes must 
go down to the House of Dust! 













Ghassel by the Duriveesh akrivecd, of Wltsh. 


TURKISH. 
‘¢ Minneti Chudaye ei dil her duneh minnetum yok” 


I give Gop thanks for this, that I 


Am no low slipper-licker’s debtor. 
If Heaven itself were not so high 
I scarce could bear to rest its debtor. 





* Sofa. + Rose-garden. ¢ Lethean. 


1840.] Arabian, Persian, and Turkish Poetry. 
A Dirweesh am I—nought beside— 

I might be worse, and may be better ;* 
But one thought swells my heart with pride— 

I am no man’s tool and no man’s debtor. 
I am sleek and stout—my face is bright— 

No cares corrode, no vices fetter 
My cushioned soul ;—I snore at night 

But never yet was opium’s debtor. 
I love the stars, the sun, the moon, 

When Summer goes I much regret her, 
But who holds Kart or robs Karoon{ 

I don’t much care—I'm not their debtor. 
So writeth Maumoup FakrIDEED 

In this his lay, or lilt, or letter, 
Which he or she that runs may read, 

And be therefor perchance his debtor. 


Has the reader any notion of a 
Stammering Ghazzel? Most pro- 
bably not. Byron’s line— 

Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair child ? 
is a stammerer, we admit; and the 
noble bard elsewhere says— 

I am doubtful of the grammar 


but stammering assumes in the East 
a much more definite character than 
this; there is far greater facility in 
detecting its individuality among the 
other forms of poetical composition— 
in short it is a different thing. Take 
the following specimen of it. 


Of the last phrase, which makes the stanza 
stammer ; 


Stammering or Cipsyp Ghassel by Foosoolt, of HStambool. 


TURKISH. 


« Oile fermestim-ki-idrak et-me-sim doun-ya nedir !”§ 


I am so—drunk—that I ca—ca—I cannot 
Make out—what—the—fun—is—at—all ! 
Ca—cannot say if—this pla—this pla—planet 
Be an—gu—lar—square—or—a ball. 
Nin—pom—cooks—nin—com—poops—tell us that— Fancy 
And Judg—ment—are “ drowned—in the—bow] ;” 
All round my—turban |—’tis Necro—ma—mancy 
That—gets—the blind side of—the soul ! 
Happy’s the—tippler—who—stammers no—nothing, 
Whose—tongue—when he—moistens it—lags ! 
I am—for one—too—too faw—fond of—clothing 
My—tipsy—ideas—in—rags. 
I am—the pote—am the poet—F'o0o—zooLt1— 
A genius—and—no mis—mis—take— 
Taking the—world—raaather coo—coo—coo—coolly, 
And com—monly wi—wide awake. 
Any—chap—dying to view—to—to see me 
Will—catch me—at Stoo—Stiss—Stambool, 
Where,—though I—seem now—somewhat—dreamy, 
He'll find—I’m not—qui—quite a—fool! 


* He was afterwards made Sheikh of one of Suleiman’s Persian Convents. 


+ The mountain which surrounds the earth and contains the treasures of the Pre. 
Adamite Sultans. 


¢ The Core of the Old Testament, whom the Mooslemin believe to have been 
a sorcerer, and to have amassed immense riches by means of his magical practices, 


§ Literally, Iam so drank that I cannot tell what place the world is, 
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Passing over a crowd of names, and 
among others Sadikideed, bearing the 
somewhat singular title of “ Beggar of 
the Falcon of the High Sultan and 


Beggar of Beggars,” (Shah-bashee 
Hasretee dawer Kalender, u Kalendari 
Kalender) and Lameeah, who writes 
to Sultan Suleiman— 


Dakel eder khuldi berine hassrinoon her sofassee, 
Rakss wurur hauzoon itjinda mihr u mah ssubh u mesa. 
Every sofa in thy palace goes before thee into Paradise ; 
The sun and moon dance in thy water-bowl morning and evening ;* 


and also that most harum-scarum of 
poets, Habshee, who having lost an 
eye in a scuffle, was asked by Ibrahim 
Pasha, * Where is thine other eye?” 
and making answer, “ It grew tired of 
stopping at home in the socket, and 


flew out to see the world;” was im- 
prisoned ten years for his wit in the 
Tower of Hero and Leander, where he 
daily gave a vent to his feelings in 
such verses as the following— 


I will groan, till every stone in this cold prison-tower shall weep, 

I will ery, till Earth and Sky, and each dark-rolling hour shall weep, 

I will make, that hearts shall break, and even the dewless flower shall weep, 
Yea, for me, the wronged Hassuez, both Mussulman and Giaour shall weep ! 


Passing over these and twenty others, 
with a nod of recognition to the cele- 
brated poet and artist Penahee, who, 
says Aasheek, “broke the pencils of 
the Frank pairiters, and by painting a 
single rose-leaf could metamorphose 
Winter into Spring,”—-we come to 
Ahmédee, of whom Ssaadee relates 
the following anecdote. The great 
Tartar conqueror Timour lenk,+ bein 

on his march through Anadoli, halted 
for a while at Amasia, where Ahmedee 
lived ; and the poet took the opportu- 
nity of presenting him with a kasseédeh. 
This led to further intimacies, Timour 
being a patron of literary men; and 
one day when both were in the bath 
the monarch amused himself by put- 
ting crotchetty questions to Ahmedee, 
and laughing at his answers. “ Sup- 
pose now,” said he, pointing to the 
surrounding attendants, “you were 
required to value these beautiful boys, 
how much would you say each was 
worth?” Ahmedee answered with 
becoming gravity, estimating one at a 
camel-load of silver, another at six 
bushels of pearls, a third at forty gold 
wedges, and so made the circuit of the 
ring. ‘ Very fair,” said Timour, and 
now tell me, ** What do you value Me 
at?” «Four and twenty aspers,” 
replied the poet, “no more and no less.” 
*« What!” cried Timour, laughing, 


‘why the shirt I have on me is worth 
that.” “Do youreally think so?” asked 
Ahmedee, with the greatest appa- 
rent simplicity—“ at that rate you must 
be worth nothing, for I included the 
shirt in the valuation!” Much to his 
credit, Timour, instead of being angry, 
peplanded and rewarded the wit and 
boldness of the poet. Of Ahmedee’s 
contemporary, Sheekhee, on whom 
Murad I. conferred a viziership, Ssaa- 
dee has also recorded an amusing anec- 
dote. In the early part of his career 
Sheekhee suffered much from a com- 
eo in the eyes, and, being very poor, 
1€ was so inconséquent as to open a 
tookyan for the sale of eye-water. The 
price was an asper a bottle. One day, 
however, a stranger; passing by and 
observing the bloodshot eyes of the 
poet, stopped to purchase a bottle, and 
In paying for it laid down two aspers. 
* 1 charge but one asper,” said Shee- 
khee, * do you not know that ?” “ Cer- 
tainly I know it,” said the stranger, 
‘and therefore you see I give you a 
second.” “Give me a_ second!” 
replied Sheekhee angrily, ‘* for what ?” 
* ‘To enable you to buy one of your own 
bottles, my friend,” replied the other 
coolly, “ and cure yourself!” The poet 
shrugged his shoulders and shut up his 
toohyan. 

Turn we now again to our songs— 








* There's not a bower in Eden but thy sofas have a place in, 
And the moon and sun dance night and morning in thy wash-hand basin. 
+ Tamerlane, 
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and here we have just found one by _recals to us that of our early favorite, 
Baba Khodjee, by him whose simple, Metastasio— 
truthful, yet not unpoetical philosophy 
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Siam navi all’ onde algenti 
Lasciate in abbandono: 
Impetuosi venti 
I nostri affettii sono: 
Ogni diletto é scoglio, 
Tutta la vite é mar. 


Hight is Nearing. 
PERSIAN. 
« Killun scheyin yerdshaa illa assleehi.”* 


Allah Akbar !+ 
All things vanish after brief careering ; 
Down one gulf Life’s myriad barks are steering ; 
Headlong mortal! hast thou ears for hearing ? 
Pause! Be wise! The Night, thy Night, is nearing! 
Night is nearing ! 


Allah Akbar! 
Towards the Darkness whence no ray is peering, 
Towards the Void from which no voice comes cheering, 
Move the countless Doomed—none volunteering— 
While the Winds rise and the Night is nearing! 

Night is nearing ! 


Allah Akbar ! 
See the palace-dome its pride uprearing 
One fleet hour, then darkly disappearing! 
So must all of Lofty or Endearing 
Fade, fail, fall ;—to all the Night is nearing ! 
Night is nearing ! 


Allah Akbar! 

Then, since nought abides, but all is veering, 

Flee a world which Sin is hourly searing, 

Only so mayest front thy fate unfearing 

When Life wanes, and Death, like Night; is hearing! 
Night is nearing ! 


There is a calm yet powerful solem- shudder as we think, on the lines of 
nity about this: it is like a voice from the English poet, borrowed from Mas- 
the world of spirits. We think, and — sillon— 


Our pathway leads but to a precipice, 

And all must follow, fearful as it is, 

From the first step ’tis known—but, no delay! 
On! ’tis decreed !— We falter—and obey. 


After such an appeal to their feelings will sympathise with the spirit of our 
as immortal beings it seems almost a next extract. These war-songs!—oh ! 
* profanity to hope that our readers these war-songs !-- 


‘ Faut-il toujours combattre et chanter sa victoire ?” 





*Viz. Every thing at length returns to its first elements. This line is Arabic, 
being from the Koran. 


+ Great is God. $ Rogers’s Human Life. 
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Che Daunishmenvs’ Lamentation. 
ARABIAN, 


«: Her nefz halee dil-eela bunee.” 






Hark! the clangorous music of hoofs! 
Hark the Kheerawaiin whoop, Ya Hu! 
I start from a vision—and lo! the roofs 
Of Bazra* gleam in the moonlight blue! 
Gone, gone is that dreamborn glow! 
And the urns of my eyes overflow,t 
For these juggles of Slumber send 
Me back to the Abbasseeds’ reign, 
When I dwelt as a Daunishmendt 
In the College of Ruan’GazAne. 




























©! golden and riotous time! 
If Death be to-night my desire 
I charge not the guilt on my manhood’s prime— 
i Thou drankest the blood of my heart—which was fire ! 
: My soul was as buoyant as air, 
My books made the chief of my care, 
Till Love came, like Lightning, to rend 
My bosom and madden my brain, 
When I dwelt as a Daunishmend 
In the College of RHAN’GAzANE. 


Hasees was the child of the Yaour,{ 
But the Wahlahees warred upon him: 
Flames rose round his home in the morning hour, 
Till the bloodshot sun waxed wan and dim! 
Accurst be that treacherous horde ! 
An Arab should trust to his sword! 
No Mooslem was thenceforth her friend, 
And I knelt at her feet in vain— 
I was banned as a Daunishmend 
Of the College of Ruan’Gazane. 






What boots it to brood upon Wrong? 
To pine till the heart be unmanned ? 
Hurrah! the world, woman-like, stoops to the Strong, 
Aud natural is steel to the Kheerawaiin’s hand! 
No longer was Beauty my star— 
I harnessed my spirit for War, 
O, I swore by the Koran to bend 
The necks of the haughty Profane, 
While yet but a Daunishmend 
Of the College of Ruan’Gazane. 






i Bear witness, GHazavut and Korvutn, 

; If that oath was not cancelled in gore ! 
But, years will exhaust the fierce fever of Youth, 

i And my sword ran to rust ere I counted two-score. 








ee 


* Balsora. 
+ Tolditsheshmim kadehinum hanlereeli, 
The goblet of my eyes is full of tears. 


¢ Student. § Unbeliever,—in Turkish Djaour, or Giaour, 
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Arabian, Persian; and Turkish Poetry. 


I had friends,—Arabs, Kheerawauns, Greeks,— 
I had wives,—--not to name odaleeks--- 
They preached ; I forbore to-contend ; 
I was curbed, as the steed by the rein: 
So tame grew the Daunishmend 
Of the College of Ruan’cazaneE! 


How Time, as a giant, outruns 
Our wishes, our ardours, our schemes ! 
Now cypresses darken the graves of my sons, 
And my own life of Life is no more---save in dreams. 
Mash masha!* Plough, deeplier plough 
Thy furrows, Old Age, in my brow! 
For never till Being shall end 
Will the feelings revive again 
I had when a Daunishmend 
In the College of Ruan’Gazane! 


¢ A ditty somewhat similar to this, as 


' “ for as the Student’s Lament is a com- 


mentary on the mournful truth that 


There runs through all the Dells of Time 
No stream like Youth again, 


is The Time of the Barmecides, which 
we published some months back, but in 


attempt imposing on or mystifying the 
public. We now therefore take the 
liberty to re-introduce the poem to 
general notice, embellished with im- 
provements, merely premising that if 
any lady or gentleman wish to have a 
copy of the original---or indeed of any 
original of any of our oversettings--- 


we are quite ready to come forward 
and treat:---terms cash, except to 
young ladies. 


such suspicious company that it pro- 
bably remained unread, except by the 
few---very few---persons who have al- 
ways believed us too honorable to 


Che Cime of the BWarmecives.t 
ARABIAN, 
‘«* Hudukabar dakkish, deelabar peerish.” 


My eyes are filmed, my beard is grey, 
I am bowed with the weight of years ; 
I would I were stretched in my bed of clay, 
With my long-lost youth’s compeers! 
For back to the Past, though the thought brings woe, 
My memory ever glides,--- 
Tothe old, old time, long, long ago, 
The Time of the Barmecides ! 
To the old, old time, long, long ago, 
The Time of the Barmecides. 


Then Youth was mine, and a fierce wild will, 
And an iron arm in war, 

And a fleet foot high upon Isuxar’s hill, 
When the watch-lights glimmered afar, 


* An equivalent to the English “« No more!” or “ Enough !” 


+ The Baramekee, or Barmecides, were the most illustrious of the Arabian nobles 
for hospitality, intelligence and valor. Their downfal, which was effected by court 


intrigues, occurred in the reign of the celebrated Haroun Al-Rasheed, about the be- 
ginning of the ninth century, 
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And a barb as fiery as any I know 
That Khoord* or Beddaween rides, 

Ere my friends lay low,---long, long ago, 
In the Time of the Barmecides, 

Ere my friends lay low,---long, long ago, 
In the Time of the Barmecides. 


One golden djamt illumed my board, 
One silver zhaunt was there ; 

At hand my tried Karamanian sword 
Lay always bright and bare, 

For those were days when the angry blow 
Supplanted the word that chides,--- 

When hearts could glow—long, long ago, 
In the Time of the Barmecides, 

When hearts could glow—long, long ago, 
In the Time of the Barmecides. 


Through city and desert my mates and I 
Were free to rove and roam, 

Our diapered canopy the deep of the sky, 
Or the roof of the palace-dome--- 

O! ours was that vivid life to and fro 
Which only Sloth derides :---§ 

Men spent Life so, long, long ago, 
In the Time of the Barmecides, 

Men spent Life so, long, long ago, 
In the Time of the Barmecides. 


I see rich Bagdad once agen, 
With its turrets of Moorish mould, 
And the Khalif’s twice five hundred men, || 
Whose binishes{ flamed with gold; 
I call up a many a gorgeous show 
Which the Pall of Oblivion hides--- 
All passed like snow, long, long ago, 
With the Time of the Barmecides ; 
All passed like snow, long, long ago, 
With the Time ofthe Barmecides! 


But mine eye is dim, and my beard is grey, 
And I bend with the weight of years ;--- 
May I soon go down to the House of Clay 
Where slumber my Youth’s compeers ! 
For with them and the Past, though the thought wakes woe, 
My memory ever abides, 
And I mourn for the times gone long ago, 
For the Times of the Barmecides ! 
I mourn for the times gone long ago, 
For the Times of the Barmecides ! 


From the Deewaun of Abdul Wa-  tarikhs, and fifty four rubayats, we 


heedi, comprising thirty kasseedehs, extract the following--- 
two hundred ghazzels, twenty-nine 


* Syrian. + Goblet. ¢ Dish. 


§ Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chace, 
And marvel men should quit their easy chair.— Byron. 


|] His body-guard. q Cavalry-cloaks, 
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Wasseeveh. 


IN PRAISE OF THE WORLD-RENOWNED FOUNTAIN AK’ BINAR, AT ADRIANOPLE. 


il 






TURKISH. 
« Nourkusulur atjdee didi shebnem nesareeni.” 


The dark red wine of Morn is flawing ; dew-beads gem the lily. 
As yet the dells ave sleeping stilly, " 
Save where tke bulbul warbles low a soulful melody ;--- 
Come stranger, now,---and, wouldst thou ‘see 
That glorious Fountain which not Earth can par, 
Behold it at Apreen, in Ax-pryar! 


Bright streamlets rill through Paradise, and Kuees’r guards their waters 
For Heaven’s immortal sons and daughters, 
And bright were those that gushed of old from Ssaten’s rocky mount : 
But wouldst thou see that brighter Fount 
Whose dullest bubble sparkles like a star, 
Behold it at AprEEN, in Ax-BInaR! 


Great Sultan Aumep, king of men, the builder of this wonder, 
May spread his fame through Earth in thunder, 
And bloody skulls may pave the path soft roses now bestrew ; 
But, pious Mooslem, wouldst thou view 
A trophy nobler than aught won in War, 
Behold it at ApREEN, in Ak-Binar! 


Man is a pilgrim amid worlds—a child that seeks his Father— 
Few be the flowers his hand can gather ; 
Yet here I gaze on sights that seem to mortal eyes divine, 
And, wanderer ! wouldst thou banquet thine 
Upon the fairest Fountain near or far, 
Behold it at ADrEEN, in AK-BInNAR! 


I know that Joy burns out like oi!,—that after a few morrows 
Grey Age will come with many sorrows, 
But Skukur’ Attan! Thanks to Gop! Where Destiny may lead 
I reck not (saith Aspoot WanreEp) 
Since Death alone—perhaps not Death---can mar 
My memory of ApreEn and Ak-Binar! 


We are barren of love this month to kind. Meantime, let us see what saith 
a degree of aridity—but no matter: our friend Foozooli, now, to his credit, 
we propose to handle that attractive as sober as a Munsterman. 
theme yet so as to electrify woman- 


Lode, 


TURKISH. 


« Esel kiatableri ushak Bachtin kara yasmishler.” 


From Eternity the Course of Love was writ on leaves of Snow, 
Hence it wanders like a vagrant when the Winds of Coldness blow, 
And the Lamp of Love is pale and chill where Constancy is weak, 
And the Lily comes to pine upon deserted Beauty's cheek. 


From Eternity the Might of Love was writ on leaves of Fire, 
Hence the Soul of Love in spiral flames would mount for ever higher, 
And the vermil Sun of Eden won, leaves Hope no more to seek, 

And the damask Rose ascends her throne on happy Beauty's cheek. 
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From Eternity the Fate of Love was writ on leaves of Gloom, 

For the Night of its Decay must come, and Darkness build its tomh, 
Then the Waste of Life, a Garden once, again is black and bleak, 
And the Raven Tresses mourningly o’ershadow Beauty's cheek. 


O! the joys of Love are sweet and false—are sorrows in disguise, 
Like the cheating wealth of golden Eve, ere Night breaks up the skies. 
If the graves of Earth were opened, O! if Hades could but speak, 
What a world of ruined souls would curse the sheen of Beauty’s cheek ! 


But we really must rest, or some through a pump; and pumps are 
screw in our rhythmical machinery frangible articles. We conclude with 
will drop out. Hippocrene may be some half-dozen epigrammatic frag. 
inexhaustible, but it flows up to Us ments. 


Avam’s Path. 


Medreamt I was in Paradise, and there, a-drinking wine, 

I saw our Father Adam, with his flowing golden hair— 

O, Father! was my greeting, my heart is faint with care ; 
Tell me, tell me, are the Mooslemin of Ailya sons of thine ? 
But the Noble Senior frowned, and his wavy golden hair 
Grew black as clouds at Evening, when thunder thrills the air. 
No! the Mooslemin of Adlva I disown for sons of mine! 

Then methought I wept and beat my breast, and begged of him a sign. 
O, swear it Father Adam! So, dilating out, he sware— 

If the Mooslemin of Adlyastan be kith or kin of mine 

Let dust for ever darken the glory of my hair! 


Hrontt nulla gives, 


Beware of blindly trusting 
To outward art 
And specious sheen, 
For Vice is oft encrusting 
The hollow heart 
Within unseen. 
See that black pool below thee! 
There Heaven sleeps 
In golden fire, 
Yet, whatsoe’er they show thee, 
The mirror’s deeps 
Are slime and mire. 


fHlemory. 


The characters the slight reed* traces 
Remain indelible through ages ; 

Strange, then, that Time so soon effaces 
What Feeling writes on Memory’s pages! 


A Fowl DPpec. 


The Fowl are by no means as rife as the Fair 
In the beautiful region of YEMEN ; 

I saw but six geese and three turkey-poults there 
Though the markets were swarming with women. 


* Kalem, the Roman calamus. 
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Your baggers of snipe mightn’t like to exist 
In a country so gameless and sunny, 
But Yemen’s the ground for the capital-ist 
Who has made ducks and drakes of his money! 


On the Emam Ebusuny. 


Our Moofti’s---Imam can I call him ? 
Holds a pleasant faith indeed! 
Most compendious, if not splendid .--- 
« Omur, Olum, Allah, Aaélem”* 
Comprehends, he says, his creed: 
Quere---does he comprehend it ? 


Co a Curkish Author. 


That none may dub thee tactless dund’rhead, 
Confine thy pen to light chit-chat, 
And rattle on as might a letter ; 
For ninety-nine of every hundred 
Hate Learning, and, what’s more than that, 
The hundredth man likes berresht+ better. 


Co Sultan Murad LE. 


Earth sees in thee 
Her Destiny :} 

Thou standest as the Pole---and she 
Resembles 

The Needle, for she turns to thee, 
And trembles. 


Co a Groaner, 


Thou sighest, thou cryest, “ My heart is a ruin!” 
Suppose so :---what matters it? Art thou so new in 
The Koran as not to 
Have read the old motto--- 
A treasure was found in the midst of the ruin ?§ 


Co Amine, on seeing her about to beil her filirror. 


Veil not thy mirror, sweet Amrne, 
Till Night shall also veil each star:--- 
Thou seest a two-fold marvel there--- 
The only face as fair as thine, 
The only eyes that near or far 
Can gaze on thine without despair! 


Before encasing our pen we cannot been left to fight our Oriental battle 
avoid adverting with regret to the single-handed? According to Val- 
apathy of our contemporaries, English _lancey every Irishman is an Arab. Yet, 
and Irish, on the subject of foreign what Irishman has come forward to 
literature, Eastern and Western. Is second our exertions? The whole of 
it not shameful that we should have _ the reviewing press has nobly sustained 


* Life, Death, God, World. + A preparation of opium. 
t pont i Destiny. § Kon-tii kenlen muchfein wee ééridu in urééfa. 
OL. . . 2b 
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us---indeed has lauded us altogether 
beyond our deserts ; and we thankfully 
acknowledge the obligation. But what 
we want and demand is active co- 
operation. We have looked for that 
in vain; and why we cannot under- 
stand. What is the reason that no 
voice has issued from any of our aca- 
demies or colleges? What spell has 


Where 
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paralysed among us that spirit of 
enterprise which led Bowring to the 
farthest shores of the Danube in search 
of pentameters, and gave Anster power 
to penetrate the darkest recesses---the 
masonic crypts—of Goethe’s dedal 
mind? Where is such enthusiasm 
witnessable to-day ?— 


ert thou, Soul of Per-Version? 


Where be thy fantasies jinglish ? 
Why lies intact so much Prussian and Persian, 
And whither has fled the phrase, ‘ Done into English ?’ 


Up from thy sofa, Lord Ecrrron! 
Marshal the Brackres and Giuieses! 

Bravo, Von Brocxnaus !*---give gold by the wedge or ton! 
Pay, till all Europe cry out, ‘* What a till is his!” 


O! when Translation’s so feasible, 
Where is the scamp would be scheming off? 

Bowrine, you sponge! have you ceased to be squeezable ? 
Ansrer the Bland! what the deuce are you dreaming of? 


* The great European publisher, of Leipsic, who keeps a legion of translators in 


pay. 


By the way, we are glad to perceive that one of these, our esteemed friend 


Baron Mac Guckin, is bringing out Ibn Khallahan in monthly parts, a [ anglaise, 


This is jolly. 


Mac could not have put his thumb on a work more wanted than that 


of Khallahan, nor could the Arabian biographer be in hands better able to take his 


likeness to a wrinkle than Mac’s. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER, 


NO. VL—THE VILLAGE WONDER. 


I am one of the quietest men alive. I 
have a natural dislike to any kind of 
noise or disturbance, particularly with- 
in my own dwelling. An occasional 
out-door bustle is well enough; it gives 
a fillip to the spirits, and sets the 
thoughts into brisker circulation. A 
stir in the house where one is a visitor, 
is also bearable. There is a feeling 
that—beyond and apart from this—we 
have a home of our own, to which, when 
we please, we can retire, and be at rest; 

But anything which invades the quiet 

of that. sanctuary, is altogether unen- 
durable ; or, at least, it requires the 
patience of Job, to bear it. 1 consider 
that I must be endued with no small 
portion of this quality, and a spice of 
Spartan heroism into the bargain, when 
I consent to the introduction, into my 
peaceful mansion, of that revolution, 
that reign of terror, which good house- 
wives denominate a “thorough clean- 


ing.” 


Such an infliction have I been suffer- 
ing under during the last few days ; 
and I must on this occasion have been 
endued with a double share of self- 
sacrificing fortitude, when I took upon 
myself the task of overhauling and 
setting in order that emporium of rub- 
bish, that ultima thule of confusion, 
yclept “the lumber-room.” Are any 
of my readers so happy as to possess a 
dwelling without one of those mysteri- 
ous apartments, compared to which the 
dark closet with the skeleton enshrined 
therein, or the blue chamber of Blue- 
beard, were mere trifles? If such there 
be, they will not sympathise with me, 
in the trouble brought upon me, by my 
declaration, in an unlucky hour, that 
“[ would see to that room myself.” 
They will feel no pity for me, as I[ 
crawled reluctantly up stairs, pausing 
on the landing to cast a wistful glance 
on the sunbeams dancing on the wall, 
bright, tokens of the loveliness of the 
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day without doors. I might have re« 
treated, you will say; but no—my pen- 
nance was self-imposed, and I scorned 
to shrink from it. Up, therefore, I 
went to the place of my punishment, 
situated, as other such lumber rooms 
always are, at the top of the house; 
and as I opened the door, the close 
musty scent that issued forth might 
have daunted a stouter heart than mine. 
But I was resolved. I marched man- 
fully in; stumbling only three times 
over unseen obstacles in my progress 
to the small window, whose shutter I 
unfastened, and thus let in a flood of 
glorious sunlight on the broken furui- 
ture, the empty boxes, the dusty, frame- 
less pictures, and the maimed bedstead, 
its sacking covered with a confused 
heap of old hangings, tattered books, 
crushed hat-boxes, and such like in- 
congruous matters, all huddled with 
their various defects out of sight, in the 
hope that they might be equally out of 
mind, There I stood gazing with much 
disgust on the scene, bitterly repenting 
the temerity that had led me to under- 
take such an office as the cleansing of 
this Augean stable,and wondering very 
much “at which end I should begin.” 
There were numerous letters and bun- 
dles of papers heaped together in a 
corner, and whilst stowing these away 
in a large useless chest, my eye lit on 
one packet that, perhaps, may form the 
basis of a future narrative. Not of the 
present one, however, for it was a 
frameless, half-finished portrait, the up- 
permost of a pile of dusty old paintings 
which touched the magic spring of 
memory in my mind, and furnished the 
materials of the history I am about to 
recount. Alas, it is a sad one; a re- 
cord of blighted hope and crushed am- 
bition. It may be thought that the 
general tone of these recollections is 
too sombre, but does not the dark pre- 
dominate over the bright, in the ex- 
perience of real life ? 

About «a mile from my _ beloved 
village of Selworth, stands a farm house 
of a somewhat peculiar appearance. 
Its centre is long and low, resembling 
in shape a barn rather than a dwel- 
ling, but dotted with small transverse 
windows, the lower range of which, as 
well as the porch of the door, is thickly 
wreathed with roses and clematis. 
Undoubtedly, for many years, this 
formed the only residence attached to 
the farm; but the spirit of modern im- 
provement has, at diferent periods, in- 
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duced the addition of two gables, one 
a little raised above the thatched roof 
and modestly whitened to resemble the 
walls of the older part of the building ; 
while the other, much taller, and 
flaunting in the full glare of new brick 
work, looks down with something of 
contempt, on the humbler portion of the 
dwelling, This last addition, large as 
it is, by comparison with the remainder 
of the house, consists only of two rooms, 
one over the other, which are dignified 
by the title of the best parlour and bed- 
room. The land attached to the house 
is, perhaps, rather too small in extent 
for this roomy habitation, which stands 
in the midst of a large garden, whose 
trees and shrubberies shut out the farm 
yard and offices from observation. 

For many years, this spot was in the 
occupation of a family named Brook- 
land. A long lease, granted to an 
ancestor, had given the successive 
occupiers of the farm a feeling akin to 
that of ownership respecting it. Joseph 
Brookland, the last tenant, had obtained 
a renewal of this lease at a very small 
additional rent; and the Brooklands 
continued to be looked upon as part 
and parcel of the Garden Farm. My 
narrative takes me back some thirt 
years or more, to the time when Jose h 
Brookland, the then occupier of the 
farm, brought home a second wife, the 
ashes of his first being scarcely cold in 
her grave. 

Joseph Brookland had married ten 
years before, a gentle and amiable wo- 
man of extremely domestic habits. 
They had three children, but at the 
time of Susan Brookland’s death only 
one survived, a little girl of four years 
old, named Constantia. The widower 
was a man of grave deportment and re- 
tired habits, therefore the surprise of 
our villagers was great, when after a 
somewhat lengthened absence from 
home, he wrote to his housekeeper re- 
questing that preparations might be 
made for the reception of himself and 
his bride, and this within a twelve- 
month after the discease of his former 
wife. But still greater was the sur- 
prise manifested, when the new married 
pair arrived, and the lady was presen- 
ted to the observation of her future 
neighbours. This took place in church, 
for she had only come home on the Sa- 
turday evening, and even the sacredness 
of the place, could scarcely check the 
open expression of astonishment that 
rose to the lips of those who first looked 
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‘on Mrs. Brookland. She was very 
young, certainly not more than nine- 
teen at the most, while her husband 
was considerably past forty. Her dress 
was as simple in fashion as possible, 
but of very fine materials,—a snowy 
white gown, a bonnet of the most de- 
licate straw, and a lace veil ; but these 
were secondary attractions—her face 
and figure were of such rare and singu- 
lar beauty, as to excite a general feel- 
ing of surprise and admiration. Nothing 
could surpass the clearness of her com- 
plexion, yet it was not fair, but of that 
soft brunette, which is oftenest found 
in the native women of Spain, or 
amongst the gipsey race. Yet it dif- 
fered from these in the rich varying 
blush that ebbed and flowed in her de- 
licate cheek, contrasting strongly with 
the pure white, and “set colour,” 
that was prevalent amongst the country 
belles, there assembled. Her eyes were 
magnificent—durk as midnight, yet full 
of life and expression. Her jet black 
hair clustered in rich curls over her 
transparent forehead, and one or two 
longer tresses, strayed from beneath her 
bonnet, and almost touched her slender 
waist. Her figure was not less remark- 
able than her face ; it was slight to the 
very verge of fragility, yet so elastic 
and so gracefully rounded that it con- 
veyed no idea of delicate health. She 
turned over the leaves of her prayer 
book with the air of one not much ac- 
customed to useit, for she generally 
on to her husband to find the 
place she wanted. Some of the good 
people immediately set her down fora 
dissenter, and those who were near had 
thus an opportunity to remark her 
hands, which were as small and fairy 
like as hands could be, and utterly de- 
void of ornament, save the marriuge 
ring, which shewed plainly that there 
was no mistake as to her identity, and 
that this beautiful being was indeed 
the wife of Joseph Brookland, 

As soon as the service had concluded 
those of the congregation with whom 
Brookland was acquainted, crowded 
round him as much from curiosity as 
to congratulate him on his marriage. 
Those who had not this privilege gave 
vent amongst themselves to their won- 
der, their conversation gradually mer- 
ging into a general reprobation of the 
folly of Brookland, in marrying a girl 
so young, and whose appearance be- 
spoke her so little fitted for the sta- 
tion in which he had placed her, But 
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despite the opinion of his neighbours, 
Joseph Brookland and his young wife, 
lived happily together, and the little 
Constantia throve under the kindly 
care of her step-mother, like a flower 
planted in a genial soil. She was by 
no means a beautiful child, but she had 
a warm and loving heart, and that 
was enough to win the affection of a 
young and enthusiastic woman, such as 
Adela. (I forgot to say that the pub- 
lic of Selworth had been much seanda- 
lized by the fact of Mrs. Brookland 
happening to bear that romantic name.) 
She never did one earthly thing that 
the neighbouring gossips accounted 
useful. She neither scolded her maids 
nor superintended the dairy, nor looked 
after the poultry, unless the daily scut- 
tering of crumbs amongst her guinea 
fowls and bantams, could be classed 
with the latter employment. But she 
never wearied of little Constantia’s 
society, of playing with her, walking 
with her, working for her, and dressing 
her, certainly ina rather fantastic style, 
when compared to the other children 
around her, yet still it was tasteful and 
becoming. She made no pretensions 
to lady-like accomplishments, but she 
sometimes sung the sweetest of airs to 
the strangest of words ; few of her songs 
were English, and the initiated who 
heard them were convinced, they were 
neither German, French or Italian. 
Ifany one enquired respecting them, 
she would say while the rich colour 
deepened in her cheek, “1 learnt 
them when a child,” and this was all 
she could be induced to say on the 
subject. ‘There seemed indeed much 
mystery about this lovely stranger; no 
parents, no brothers or sisters ever ap- 
peared to lay claim to the hospitalities 
of the Garden farm, and when Brook- 
land was questioned as to her maiden 
name, he had replied briefly and sharply, 
“ Adela Wilson.” Both his manner and 
hers, produced further enquiry on the 
subject, and the surmises that arose 
about Mrs, Brookland’s origin were 
never entirely cleared up. Sume con- 
jectured her to be a foreigner, who for 
sufficient reasons wished to conceal her 
extraction. But the most prevalent 
rumour was that gipsey blood flowed 
in her veins, an opinion to which her 
dark complexion, her ignorance of 
household affairs, and the strange lan- 
guage of her songs, seemed to give 
some colouring of probability. Iknow 
not how the fact really stood, but surely 
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it was not impossible that a beautiful 
and warm hearted girl, should be born 
of such a stock ; the only marvel was 
that Joseph Brookland, should have 
married her, 

Some persons did not hesitate to say, 
that those amongst whom her childhood 
had passed, had initiated her into ma- 
gic arts, which she had exercised on 
Brookland, but in the nineteenth cen- 
tuary, such an idea was not likely to 
gain any very wide spread credence, 
even in a remote country place ; and 
it was laughed to scorn accordingly by 
the greater proportion of the people 
who thought there was sufficient magic 
in such eyes, and such a smile as Mrs. 
Brookland’s to render a recourse to su- 
pernatural assistance unnecessary. It 
is true the influence she obtained over 
her husband was almostunbounded. He 
had never been known in his genera- 
tion as a very liberal man, though he 
was remarkable for integrity ; but his 
fair young wife was soon looked up to 
by all the poor of the vicinity, as their 
certain benefactress in all times of 
sickness and sorrow, and the stalwart 
form of Joseph himself, might generally 
be seen escorting her on her errands of 
mercy, one hand bearing a bunile of 
clothing, or basket of provisions, while 
the other assisted his companion over 
the various difficulties which abound in 
our rough country paths, Ifthe poor 
could not entirely divest themselves 
of the idea that there was a touch of the 
superhuman about their beautiful visi- 
tant, they soon ceased to associate 
anything of dread with her image, but 
rather looked up to her as a species of 
guardian angel, than as one who held 
any communion with the powers of 
darkness, 

Two years thus passed, and at the 
end of that time Mrs. Brookland gave 
birth to a son, a circumstance which 
would have completed her husband’s 
happiness, had itnot been for the extreme 
suffering, and subsequent delicacy of 
health, which were the effects of her 
confinement. Indeed, she never re- 
covered her strength so far as to be 
pronounced well ; a painful cough with 
its attendant weakness, clung to her 
through a remarkably severe winter, 
and the following spring saw her laid 
in the grassy grave, that so few years 
before had received her predecessor. 
Her death took a strange effect on 
Brookland; he did not give way to 
any violent demonstration of sorrow ; 
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but he seemed like one awakened from 
a pleasant dream, or as if he was sud- 
denly released from the power of some 
spell as irresistible as it was delightful. 
He was more silent and reserved than 
ever; he had generally been reckoned 
rather unsocial, but now he was almost 
misanthropic. He would wander away 
from home for days at a time, with no 
companion but his gun or his fishing 
rod, but he brought home little evi- 
dence that his sport had been success- 
ful. Many could not believe that he 
felt his loss keenly, for he never spoke 
about his wife after the day of her fu- 
neral ; and if others alluded to her, he 
either appeared unconscious of the drift 
of their words, or let the conversation 
drop altogether. But once or twice in 
the still midnight, he was found sitting 
near her grave; and on one occasion, 
the old sexton declared, that groans 
and sobs, terrible to hear, issued from 
behind the head-stone that marked it, 
a short time before he saw Joseph 
Brookland quitting the church-yard, by 
the gate nearest to the place where her 
ashes reposed. 
The most remarkable point of his 
conduct was his indifference about his 
youngest child. He was an infant of 
remarkable beauty, and already pro- 
nounced a prodigy of intelligence by 
his nurse and the other gossips of the 
vicinity ; but Brookland seldom no- 
ticed him, and sometimes scarcely seem- 
ed conscious of his existence. On 
Constantia he would occasionally be- 
stow an affectionate word or a fatherly 
kiss ; but the boy, whom many a noble 
would have been proud to call his own, 
seemed to have little power to interest 
his feelings. Butin the young heart of 
Constantia there was a growing love 
for the motherless boy, that promised to 
make up to him the deficiency of his 
father’s. Deprived of the only mother 
she remembered, and whom she had 
loved better than any one else on earth, 
her affectionate nature naturally found 
an object for its tenderness in the help- 
less child whom that lost mother had 
loved with a kind of worship. She 
would sit for hours by the little Her- 
bert’s cradle—(the child’s fanciful name 
was almost as great a stumbling-block 
to our villagers, as his mother’s had 
been)—patiently watching his slumbers. 
If he stirred she was there to murmur 
her childish songs till he was lulled to 
calmer sleep ; if he waked, hers was the 
loving smile that first greeted him. 
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Young as she was, she stood in the 
place of a mother to him ; he was the 
pride and delight of her heart, a treasure 
on whose beauty and wit, she was never 
tired of expatiating after her childish 
fashion, At the school which she daily 
attended, her constant theme amongst 
her companions was her “ darling little 
Herbert,” and the moment her tasks 
were completed, no temptation of 
amusement could induce her to remain 
with them ; she invariably hurried home 
to resume her self-imposed labour of 
love. 

As she advanced in age, and Herbert 
become capable of learning, it was her 
carrene pleasure to impart to him such 

nowledge as she acquired at school, 
and his rapid progress delighted and as- 
tonished her. He was no sooner able 
to read, than books became his constant 
amusement and occupation, and at six- 
teen his affectionate and unselfish sister 
was proud to own herself fairly out- 
stripped by her pupil, an urchin of ten. 
Herbert Brookland, now went regularly 
to our best “classical and commercial” 
school, where his surprising quickness 
of apprehension, and extraordinary me- 
mory, caused him already to be looked 
upon as that which he was afterwards 
universally accounted, the wonder of our 
village. 

Meanwhile, Constantia grew up to 
womanhood, a most amiable and plea- 
sing specimen of her sex, certainly 
not beautiful, but endowed with a re- 
markably sweet disposition, and pos- 
sessed of much good common sense. 
This last quality stood her in much 
stead, when her father’s sudden death 
left her with the farm on her hands, 
and herself and young brother to pro- 
vide for from very limited means. She 
did not wish, if she could avoid it, to 
> or the home of her childhood, but 
she feared her brother was not a per- 
son likely to entertain much relish for 
farming ; she, therefore, procured the 
services of a steady man, a distant re- 
lative of her own mother, to overlook 
the affairs of the establishment, till 
time should’decide whether Herbert, 
or a certain William Musgrave, who 
had already won a share in her affec- 
tionate heart, should become the tenant 
of it. 

It was Herbert’s wish to learn every 
thing, and us soon as Constantia 
could obtain for him the advantages 
of education she did do it, and that 
at the expense of much personal com- 
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fort. But she soon saw with apprehen- 
sion, that Herbert’s mind threatened 
to be as volatile as it was brilliant. 
The great characteristics that distin- 
guished her, steadiness and sound judg- 
ment, were sadly wanting in him. He 
had scarcely made any progress in a 
new study before he fancied himself 
master of it, and turned his attention 
to something else for which he con- 
ceived he had a more decided genius, 
One time he was certain that he was 
designed by nature for a great musi- 
cian, and therefore he devoted the 
most part of his day to music only. 
Presently he thought he had a better 
prospect of shining in some abstruse 
branch of science, bought all the works 
that he heard of on the subject, and 
after vainly endeavouring to reconcile 
their conflicting statements, gave up 
the matter as frivolous and vexatious, 
At last he discovered that a talent 
for original composition was the lead- 
ing feature of his mind, but he could 
not resolve to ‘devote himself entirely 
to any one style. He would give 
himself exclusively to literature, but 
he felt, or fancied within himself, a 
versatility so amazing, that he could 
write anything and everything. Ro- 
mance and poetry, indeed, formed his 
principal reading, and he gorged his 
mind, so to speak, with them, devour- 
ing every volume of the kind that 
came in his way. He really produced 
some very tolerable verses, not par- 
ticularly original either as to style or 
subject, but smooth and flowing, and 
quite clear enough to establish him 
at once asthe Village Wonder. Peo- 
ple called to mind that there had al- 
ways been something very strange 
and uncommon about his mother—to 
this they traced the difference that ex- 
isted between him and the other far- 
mer’s sons in the neighbourhood, and 
the mantle of mystery and marvel that 
had surrounded Adela, seemed to have 
descended to her only child. 

Had Herbert Brookland been placed 
in more favourable circumstances, he 
might, in due time, have borne no 
despicable name amongst the gifted of 
our land. Judicious criticism, and 
wise training, might have taught him 
to know where his strength and where 
his weakness lay ; might have checked 
his self-sufficiency, and laid the foun- 
dations of a character solid as well as 
shining. But, he had never heard a 
word of impartial criticism in his life. 
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The schoolmaster praised him beyond 
measure, because to have educated such 
a genius, reflected, as he conceived, 
credit on himself; the “three wise 
men” of our locality, the vicar, the 
doctor, and the attorney, praised him, 
because they considered that he might 
become a great man in his generativn, 
and their own sons, his schoolmates, 
might in some way or other, be bene- 
fitted by it. The people in general 
praised him, because the magnates of 
the village did; and poor Constantia 
gave him deeper and dearer praise than 
all the rest, because it came from the 
heart. She believed him to be destined 
by Providence for some wonderful 
purpose; she looked on him as the 
first of created beings, and she deemed 
it a solemn duty to strain every nerve 
to nurture and develope the gifts be- 
stowed on him. May she not be for- 
given, if the way in which she strove 
to accomplish this object was dictated 
rather by her partial affection than 
anything else? 

She began to find that the profits 
of the farm were scarcely sufficient 
for their maintenance, for the educa- 
tion Herbert thonght necessary for 
himself was exceedingly expensive, to 
say nothing of the continual purcha- 
ses of books which he deemed it re- 
quisite to make. Constantia, there- 
fore, resolved to eke out their means 
by letting a part of their house, that 
portion of it which, as I said before, 
consisted of a large parlour and bed- 
room. Several persons applied for 
them after her intention became known, 
and she finally procured a tenant, who 
promised to be an eligible one, who 
gave the most respectable references, 
and paid a month’s rent in advance. 
His name was Hardman, and being in 
rather delicate health, he wished fora 
few month’s retirement from London, 
where he was employed as private se- 
cretary to a nobleman of some celebrity, 
the Earl of E . He was not hand- 
some, but rather interesting in his ap- 
pearance, and extremely ‘pre-possessing 
in his manners; he was about thirty- 
five years old, rather under than over 
the middle height, and _ slightly made ; 
his complexion was light, his features 
rather small, but redeemed from the 
character of commonness by an ample 
forehead, slightly shaded with- thin 
curling hair where a sprinkling of grey 
was already visible. His eyes were ra- 
ther keen and expressive than hand- 
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some; his mouth well formed and full 
of character. His address was that of 
aman who had mixed much with the 
world, and seen a great deal of its 
higher classes ; but his greatest charm 
was his conversation. He had travel- 
led, had read extensively, possessed a 
good memory, and much acquired taste; 
above all, he had the art of adapting 
his discourse to suit the views and feel- 
ings of his listeners. He had more 
tact and skill than original talent; 
much shrewdness, quick insight into 
character, and an art of making the 
most of what he knew. What marvel 
that the simple natives of Selworth 
should set him down as almost an equal 
wonder with Herbert Brookland him- 
self? 

It was strange that Constantia did 
not like her lodger as well as others 
liked him. It was for no womanly 
reason, grounded on the trouble he 
gave, or the extra work he occasioned. 
She was the last person in the world 
to murmur over the increase of her 
household toils, especially when they 
were augmented in behalf of an in- 
valid. Besides, Mr. Hardman was not 
by any means an exacting or trouble- 
some person, and the servants were 
loud in his praises, and ready at any 
time to leave their regular work, in 
order to do his bidding. Constantia 
was vexed at herself for what she 
conceived to be an uncharitable pre- 
judice ; she tried to overcome it, the 
rather that her brother and William 
Musgrave, now her accepted lover, 
were delighted with the new comer. 
But the more she strove against her 
dislike, the stronger it seemed to grow. 
She wished fifty times a-day that Mr. 
Hardman had never come, or that he 
would go away again; yet she re- 
proached herself hourly for the feel- 
ing, and set herself afresh to the task 
of subduing it. Sometimes she thought 
she had nearly succeeded, but the mo- 
ment she heard his clear voice pouring 
forth his well-worded sentences, and 
met the glance of his keen grey eye, 
her antipathy revived and she shrank 
from him with increased disgust. He 
invariably treated her with marked 
politeness, but it would not do. The 
great secret of his influence over Hér- 
bert and William Musgrave, was the 
way in which he managed to flatter 
each on points wherein they ‘were 
most accessible to flattery; and yet 
so refined and concealed was the dose 
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he thus administered, that it was only 
apparent by its effects. Woman, sen- 
sitive and gentle as she is, is often 
rendered by her sensibility, more 
keenly alive to traits in the characters 
of others, to which man’s self-love 
blinds him. She has an instinctive 
perception of heartlessness when it 
exists in those with whom she is brought 
into contact, however plausible and 
smooth their manners may be. Con- 
stantia saw that Mr. Hardman’s suavity 
did not arise from real kindness of 
heart. It was a habit assumed because 
of its convenience ; it was more com- 
fortable to a man, whose natural temper 
was neither irritable nor gloomy, and 
who valued the good opinion of the 
world, because he felt it to be more 
advantageous to him to maintain a fasci- 
nating gentleness of manner than its 
reverse. He never used a harsh ex- 
pression to any one ; he had something 
pleasant to say to every body, and 
verily he had his reward. Nobody, 
indeed, could find any particularly ge- 
nerous or noble action he had ever 
done to ground their praises on; but 
most people thought him a delightful 
person, so amiable, so charitable in his 
opinions, and so charming in his man- 
ners! The fact was, that a more cul- 
culating and selfish being than Wilmot 
Hardman did not exist. His life was 
a continual train of purposes and poli- 
cies ; nomatter whether the object to be 
achieved was small or great, he never 
went straight towards it. He would 
have made an excellent diplomatist. 
The truth was not in him; he never 
spoke it unless it happened to serve his 
purpose better than falsehood. He 
never thought whether a thing was 
right to be said or done, but whether 
according to his principles it was wise. 
He was a practical upholder of the 
doctrine of expediency. 

It may seem strange, that such a per- 
son as Wilmot Hardman should have 
taken the puius he did to cultivate the 
esteem of Herbert Brookland, a raw 
unformed youth, without either rank 
or wealth, But Mr. Hardman knew 
that Herbert possessed a commodity 
which, if not at all times marketable, 
is always in some degree valuable—a 
considerable share of genius—and this 
he resolved to make available to his 
own advantage. His patron, Lord E~, 
was fond of being thought an en- 
courager of rising talent, and an op- 
portunity of gratifying the great man’s 


leading fancy was here placed before 
him. 


“I may oblige the Eurl,” thought 


‘the politic secretary, “and strengthen 


my interest with him, by humouring 
him in his whim ; and I shall find a use, 
I doubt not, in the gratitude of this lad, 
who, conceited and ignorant as he is, 
has certainly been gifted by nature in 
no common degree. He may be of use 
to me in fifiy ways, for the silly youth, 
silliest for this, possesses warm and en- 
thusiastic feelings, and almost worships 
me already. The sister, the cold proud 
sister, it is very plain detests me; I 
dare say she does not know why her- 
self; jealous belike, of her pretty bro- 
ther’s partiality tome. Well, I bear 
her no malice—revenge is a dangerous 
and troublesome passion to gratify, and 
if the brother is mine, I shall care little 
for the sister's indifference or dislike, 
“ Ah, my dear fellow !” as Herbert en- 
tered, “I have a letter to read you that 
I think will please you. You must for- 
give me, but I could not resist sending 
your lines on ‘Sunset,’ to Lord E—. 
He is delighted with them, and ex- 
presses a great wish to see and serve 
the author. Never blush like agirl for 
such a matter, your cheeks will find 
employment enough by and by, if they 
are to tingle thus for every scrap of 
commendation bestowed on your pro- 
ductions,” 

“ London must be a delightful place,” 
sighed Herbert absently. Why did he 
think so? Just on account of the sin- 
gle breath of flattery which came from 
thence, as an odour from a foreign coun- 
try givesa vague idea that it is a lovely 
= Hardman said nothing just then, 
nut he smiled, he saw the inclination 
he wished to cherish was already spring- 
ing. 

“The time for the secretary’s depar- 
ture now drew near, and Constantia’s 
pe at the circumstance would 
nave been great, had not her joy been 
damped by the efforts her lodger daily 
tnade to persuade Herbert to accom- 
pany him. . Constantia was strongly 
opposed to such a scheme, and yet 
while she opposed it, she again blamed 
herself as prejudiced and superstitious. 
Every one pronounced that a more ad- 
vantageous thing could scarcely belall 
the Village Wonder, than to enter the 
precincts of London society, under the 
auspices of a man so highly connected 
and so wise as Mr. Hardman. Even 
our good vicar acquiesced in the gene- 
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yal opinion, and observed, that doubtless 
the opportunity afforded by this journey 
was a merciful arrangement of Provi- 
dence to place the talents of Brookland 
in a sphere where they would shine to 
advantage. What could poor Con- 
stantia do against such a torrent of 
opinion ? She earned but cold thanks 
when she ventured to interpose her 
cautious counsel on the occasion. 
William Musgrave himself seemed hurt 
at the manner in which she strove to 
revent her brother's acceptance of 
ashnas’s offers, and there was nothing 
for her todo but to follow the example 
of her sex in general, and to submit. 
Bitter, bitter were the tears that coursed 
down her placid cheek as she sat alone 
after the departure of her brother ; for 
Herbert would go, and go he did. 

Hardman was too much a man of 
this world, to introduce the country 
youth at once to his somewhat fastidu- 
ous patron. He procured him lodgings 
near his own, for though a daily attend- 
ant at Lord E.’s, Hardman did not 
reside in the family. He made him 
acquainted first with two or three liter- 
ary underling hangers on of his own, 
who taking their cue from him, fed the 
growing vanity of poor Brookland with 
every species of flattery, direct and im- 
plied. He was taken iuto parties com- 
posed principally of second or third rate 
authors, where be was cried up as an 
eighth wonder of the world, for Wilmot 
Hardman was a Triton amongst these 
minnows, and his voice, of course, ruled 
theirs. 

There was one individual, howerer, 
who never joined in the adulation that 
was 80 injudiciously heaped upou the 
youthful aspirant ; yet Herbert soon 
felt as if he would rather have had one 
approving word from that quarter than 
all the incense he was receiving. Yet 
this person was not, as some of my fair 
readers are perhaps anticipating, a 
young and beautiful member of their 
own gentle sex. Grey hairs, wrinkles, 
a hard sarcastic voice, a quaint dress, 
and a manner generally rough and un- 
pleasant, characterised Mr. Daveril. 
He was the editor of a literary journal 
of some merit ; he had been in the pro- 
fession all his life; he had grown 
tolerably independent—a rare thing for 
an editor—and he valued nobody. He 
had one strange virtue in a critic, im- 
ey With a taste refined to 
astidiousness, and extreme correctness 
of judgment, acquired by many years 
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practice in the art of criticism, few 
works were so fortunate as to obtain his 
approbation. He had a temper soured 
by an early disappointment, and more 
by the sharp encounters in which he 
had been frequently engaged with his 
contemporaries. Even Hardman stood 
a little in awe of him. He came into 
the circle over which that gentleman 
presided, of his own accord—he could 
not well be excluded, for his well-known 
name wasa constant ticket of admission 
into all places and companies. He 
seemed superior to all around him; 
particularly to those who, like most of 
Hardman’s associates, could not yet 
afford to snap their fingers at criticism. 
Herbert was early informed that he 
must be a prodigious favourite with 
Mr. Daveril, for on being shown some 
poetry of our hero’s composition, he 
had hummed and shrugged his shoulders 
us he glanced over it, pronounced it 
“no great things,” but concluded by 
saying, “if they would give him a copy 
he might perhaps some day fill up an 
odd corner in his paper with it.” Brook- 
land was half inclined to refuse a re- 
quest so ungraciously made, but was 
overruled by his advisers. The verses 
were sent to the Gazette; they 
appeared in the very next number; 
they were copied into the countr 

papers, with notes and comments aa 
as Daveril would not have put in Ais 
journal for the world; and Herbert 
jumped at once to the conclusion that 
fortune was made, and his reputation 
established for ever. Constantia was 
delighted, when a letter from her bro- 
ther, containing an account of his suc- 
cess and his bright anticiputions for the 
future, reached her, accompanied by a 
copy of his verses actually in print. 
She owned to herself that she had been 
wrong in her former view of*her bro- 
ther’s position; and she confessed as 
much to Musgrave, who, such is the 
pride of man, loved her all the better 
for the concession. She felt very 
proud of Herbert; and yet, even yet 
in her solitary hours, she did not feel 
quite easy about him, 

It would be difficult to find a hand- 
somer youth than Herbert Brookland 
looked on the evening of his introduc- 
tion at E howe. I have already 
said that he was remarkably beautitul 
in childhood, and as a young man he 
retained much of that beauty, expanded 
and ennobled, of course, by years, and 

the growth of the mind that gave so 
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much expression to his countenance. 
He inherited the piercing dark eyes of 
his mother: her raven hair, her rich 
complexion, and her peculiar smile ; 
while his height resembled his father’s, 
though his figure was more gracefully 
moulded. His forehead was white and 
ample, and his black curls were so 
arranged as to display it to the best 
advantage. He had anticipated the 
fashion, since so prevalent amongst 
young poets, and his fanitless throat 
was revealed above the snowy collar, 
left loose and open around it. Hope, 
and the expectation of pleasure illn- 
mined his face, and danced in his eyes ; 
for his was a spirit undarkened as yet 
1 the clouds of this world’s care. 
ardman called for him at his lodgings, 
and as he looked on his protégé, a 
feeling akin to envy passed over his 
mind. How fresh and fearless and 
glad that unworldly being appeared ! 
But he stifled that visionary emotion 
by a thought more natural to occur to 
one like him. He was the very person 
the Earl would like to patronise ; and 
even though Herbert should interest 
more than himself for a time, was it 
not all to his own advantage that he 
should do so? If any symptom that 
the youth’s influence worked unfavoura- 
bly for him should appear, it was easy 
to effect his removal from the Earl’s 
good graces. So he greeted Brookland 
gaily ; congratulated him on his good 
ooks, and they set forth together. 

The Earl of E.— was a nobleman 
exceedingly resembling other common- 
place noblemen, except that he had a 
shade more of read literary taste than 
is usually to be found amongst those of 
his class. His family consisted of his 
countess, his only son Lord Wilding, 
and three dawghters. As he had his 
ae amongst other earls, so his 
ady had hers amongst other countesses. 
She was verging on fifty, tall, and rather 
embonpoint, and by the usual aids of 
rouge, feathers, satin, blonde, and 
jewellery, still passed for a fine-looking 
woman. She was reckoned an ex- 
emplary personage, for she had no 
particular vices, neither gambled nor 
flirted, spent no more than her allow- 
ance, and had married off two very 
pretty orphan nieces, and well too, just 
in the nick of time before her own 
daughters came out, Lord Wilding 
was a young gentleman with a good 
person, fierce-looking moustache, and 
no particular brains. The young ladies 
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without exhibiting any very striking 
difference from the common kind of 
well-bred, well-educated girls, were ver 

dissimilar from each other. Lady Jane, 
the eldest of the graces, was a blue and 
a sentimentalist. She had lived twenty. 
five years in the world without obtain- 
ing that desirable thing “an establish. 
ment,” and she felt a good deal of as- 
tonishment, and perhaps a little mortifi. 
cation, in consequence thereof. Lady 
Frances, the next in order, was what is 
usually termed “a very sensible young 
woman.” She never read novels, she 
got through an immensity of useful and 
ornamental needle-work; she was a 
great theorist about the domestic eco- 
nomy of the poor, and talked learnedly 
upon the corn-laws. She saw no ad. 
vantage in over-educating the people; 
she doubted whether steam was as use- 
ful an invention as many suppose, and 
she disliked all new projects. She was 
engaged to her cousin, Viscount Ster- 
lingham, son of the Duke of Dunder. 
dale, with the approbation of all her 
telations, and not being troubled with 
any keen sensibilities, passed, as I have 
said, for a miracle of prudence and good 
sense. Neither of these two ladies 
were reckoned handsome ; the most 
that could be said of them was, that 
when dressed, they were genteel, nice- 
looking girls. The beauty of the family 
was the youngest daughter, Lady 
Clarissa, who was also a boundless co- 
quette. Perhaps to call her a beauty 
was too much ; but she was, undoubted. 
ly, a very pretty girl, with a peach-like 
complexion, a profusion of fair hair, 
laughing blue eyes, and a faultless 
mouth and teeth. She was somewhat 
below the middle size, and she might 
have been pronounced rather too 
plump, but her shoulders were so fair 
and dimpled, that nobody could find 
fault with their proportions. She had 
nothing in common with her sisters. 
She adored poetry, and turned over all 
the new novels, and hated blues and 
prudes above all things. She was as 
far removed from the pretensions of 
Lady Jane to “loftiness of thought and 
feeling,” as she was from the matter-of- 
fact prosing of Lady Frances. In short, 
she was a good-natured, inconsiderate, 
silly little girl,a great flirt,and possessed 
of unbounded vanity. She had a parti- 
cular aptitude to fallin love, without 
any regard to the station the object 
of her whim might hold ; but fortunately 
this indiscretion was balanced by an 
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al aptitude to fall out of it again, 
hich prevented her friends feeling 
much anxiety on the subject. When 
and where she chose, she could be the 
most delightful of human beings, and 
she oftenest chose to be so to some one 
favoured mortal, while almost every 
body else in the room was setting her 
down as frivolous and disagreeable. 
She hada tolerable voice, and had been 
taught to make the most of it; and she 
had a peculiar skill in selecting such 
songs as suited it, and of which the 
words would admit the introduction of 
agood deal of expression. She had 
formed seven or eight serious attach- 
ments in succession, but as none of thie 
happy objects of them were peculiarly 
eligible as matches, she had never yet 
permitted a swain, however favoured, 
to take the awful step of an application 
to “papa.” Her lady mother, mean- 
time, felt no uneasiness at her flirta- 
tions, which she knew well would never 
terminate in a serious engagement, (for 
the fair Clarissa herself was not without 
a spice of this world’s wisdom in her 
composition,) but went on her own 
way, arranging her plans with the ut- 
most skill for the attainment of the 
grand object that was uppermost in her 
wishes, namely, the union of her 
youngest daughter with Viscount Heri- 
tage, the richest and ugliest bachelor 
in the peerage. It was to this family 
circle, augmented only by a few very 
intimate friends, that Herbert Brook- 
land was introduced. 

The earl received the young author 
with a gracious air of protection and 
patronage, and Lord Wilding bowed 
absently to the visitant, and five mi- 
nutes alter, suddenly commenced staring 
at him through his glass, as if he were 
only at that moment first aware of his 
presence. The countess and the ladies 
Jane and Frances scarcely spoke to 
him ; the former, becanse she did not 
approve altogether of her lord’s way of 
bringing plebeians into her society, 
merely because they had the knack of 
stringing verses together; and, in their 
several ways, they had made up their 
minds not to like the stranger; Lady 
Jane, because his poetry, being princi- 
pally descriptive, did not suit her no- 
tions of the mystical and grand ; and 
Lady Frances, because she considered 
all poets as idle, and worthless cum- 
berers of the earth. Herbert felt out 
of place, and was on the point of set- 
ting them all down as disagreeable, 
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with the exception of the éarl, who had 
paid him two or three set compliments 
on his entrance ; but Lady Clarissa in- 
terposed her sweet voice, modulated 
even more sweetly than usual, and her 
smile, that so few could resist, and in 
the course of an hour, Herbert had re- 
versed his judgment, and registered 
the party in his heart as little less than 
angels, and the mansion in Square 
as paradise itself. 

How rapidly that evening fleeted by 
for Brookland, as he talked with Lady 
Clarissa on all his own favourite themes 
—books, music, pictures, and the 
beauty of the outer world—and read in 
her liquid blue eyes an assent to every 
proposition he put forward, while her 
commonest words were clothed in ho- 
nied tones, that made them seem like 
the breathings of celestial melody. And 
as he sat ina lighted recess, looking, 
with her, over a volume of fine prints, 
she knelt on a silken cushion beside 
him, her elbow resting on the table, 
her rich light tresses falling over the 
fair hand that supported her cheek, and 
her beautiful eyes turned full on his, as 
he commented on the plates before 
them. Oh, moments of delicious rap- 
ture—the first bright outgushing of the 
fountain of passion in the youthful 
poet's heart! A world of enchant- 
ment seemed suddenly opened before 
his dazzled eyes, and he conversed with 
the brightest of its denizens. 

“ What a miserably dull evening we 
have had,” said Lady Jane, when our 
hero had made his adieux. “ How dif- 
ferent from the feasts of reason and 
the flow of soul we used to have when 
poor St. Kitts was alive !” 

Mr. St. Kitts was a Creole, who 
wrote poems after Lady Jane’s own 
heart—a happy compound of the most 
mystic of Shelley’s incomprehensibi- 
lities, mingled with a good deal of 
sneering at the world, and all that 
therein is, in the style of Byron. He 
had been picked up by the earl from 
nobody knew where, and had died of 
a cold winter, and two severe reviews, 
several months before. 

“It was fully as pleasant as I ex- 
pected,” observed Lady Frances; “I 
did not look for rational conversation, 
and, therefore, I was not disappointed ; 
besides, Mr. Hardman was giving me 
some valuable information about the 
game-laws, which helped to pass the 
time tolerably.” 

“Now, I think it has been a most 
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delightful evening,” said Lady Clarissa, 
her blue eyes dancing mischievously as 
she spoke, for she had made a fresh 
conquest, and was quite aware of it; 
and without any wish to inflict pain on 
poor Brookland, she was pleased at this 
new proof of the power of her charms. 
She went to her pillow that night with 
an untouched heart, and an untroubled 
conscience, and she dreamt of roses 
and cottages, mingled with visions of 
diamonds and an opera box, and only 
awaked as she was ordering a splendid 
trousseau from the Maradon of the day. 
She never gave herself much trouble 
about the feelings of others, and she 
neither knew nor cared that Herbert 
spent a sleepless night, in tossing rest- 
lessly on his bed, and trying to conjure 
up her lovely image before his feverish 
senses. 

Again and again, was Herbert a 
guest at E—— House, and by degrees 
grew into favour with the three ladies, 
who at first had treated him coldly. 
He was so naif and inexperienced ; so 
ready to oblige, and so handsome and 
cheerful, that it was almost impossible 
not to like him. But this genial thaw 
by no means extended to Lord Wild- 
ing, who continued as unapproachable 
as ever, and even began to join a ha- 
tred of Herbert to his contempt for 
him as an inferior, He could not help 
owning to himself that Brookland was 
“a deuced good-looking fellow, fora 
country booby,” and this fact militated 
greatly against his peace. There was 
a certain Miss Cransley, a city heiress, 
lately transplanted to this more civil- 
ized quarter of the town; and for this 
lady Lord Wilding designed the honor 
of a marriage with himself. 

“ The fellow is such a fool, he does 
not see it,” soliloquized the noble lord- 
ling ; “but I can read the looks and 
sighs of the Cransley girl better than 
he does, and whether he makes an ad- 
vantage of it or not, it is equally un- 
lucky for me, if the foolish woman lets 
her fancy for him gain strength. Of 
course, my chance of her is not worth 
a stiver, in that case; for she is con- 
founded obstinate and independent, and 
I know, has declared, over and over, 
again, that she will marry to please 
herself, without the least regard to 
either wealth or station. I must get 
my sisters to keep him out of her way, 
when she comes here.” 

Hardman, meanwhile, was glorying 
in the success of his scheme ; for the 
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earl was perpetually praising Brook. 
land, and thanked his secretary for in. 
troducing such a treasure to his notice, 
“The girls and Lady E could 
not get on without him; he was go 
poet so amusing, so useful ; indeed, 
e (the earl) had been thinking whe. 
ther he could not manage to serve both 
his young acquaintance and his older 
adherent at the sametime. He thought 
of taking Brookland for his secreta 
and librarian, and making up the loss 
to Hardman, by the gift of a situation 
of far superior emolument, which he 
expected would shortly be vacant. No- 
thing could have given Hardman great. 
er satisfaction than such an arrange. 
ment. He had been manceuvring to 
secure the promise of that very place, 
without plainly asking for it ; and here 
it was actually offered to his accept. 
ance. How he applauded himself for 
the sharp foresight that had detected in 
Brookland a stepping-stone to promo- 
tion! But the place was not at liberty 
yet; and for some little time, he must 
be contented with things us they were, 
Meantime, our Village Wonder was 
accounted more and more of a wonder 
in his native place. He published a 
thin hot-pressed volume of poetry, 
which (the author being known as a 
protegé of Lord E ’s,) was lauded 
to the skies in most of the popular jour- 
nals, especially in those whose polities 
coincided with the earl’s. Not so, the 
periodical under the rule and guidance 
of Mr. Daveril. “ He begged leave to 
differ from his respected contempo- 
raries, who had discovered the essence 
of Homer, Shakespeare, and Milton in 
the present volume. He considered it 
the work of a clever young man ; but 
of one inexperienced and unskilled in 
his art. He should say, that with some 
tolerable ideas, and smooth versifica- 
tion, it showed an utter want of taste, 
judgment, and correctness of composi- 
tion. He doubted not, that painstak- 
ing, in the course of years, might 
enable the author to produce a volume 
better than the present,” with more to 
the same effect. Herbert was inclined 
to be tolerably satisfied that the notice 
of his work contained nothing worse, 
when he considered who wrote it ; but 
Lady Clarissa was vehement in her in- 
dignation when she read it, declaring 
it to be a most unjust and unfair criti- 
cism ; and how could the poet think 
otherwise than she did?’ His whole 
heart was hers, and lived only in her 
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smile—vain and presumptuous as was 
that heart, she was not worthy of so 
unreserved a gift. 

There was to be a splendid ball at 
E—— House, and on the preceding 
morning, Herbert had, as usual, been 
loitering away his time in the society 
of the young ladies, and as he quitted 
the room, he heard Lady Jane observe, 

“ What a delightful thing that Cla- 
rissa should have taken such a liking to 
Herbert !” 

He heard no more. Had the con- 
clusion of the sentence reached him, 
he would not have returned to his lodg- 
ings in such a delirium of happiness as 
he did. Lady Jane’s words were as 
follows :— 

“What a delightful thing that Cla- 
rissa should have taken such a fancy to 
Herbert! She has looked ten times 
prettier and more animated since she 
found such a flirtation to amuse her ; 
and I do not think that that slow, stu- 
pid Lord Heritage would have pro- 
posed yet, if she had not played the 
poet so cleverly against him.” 

There was a brilliant assemblage 
that evening at E—— House. In the 
words of the next day’s paper “ Some 
hundreds of distinguished fashionables 
were present. The whole of the noble 
suite of rooms was lighted up, and 
that long vista of splendour terminated 
at each end in an upartment fitted u 
as a conservatory, and crowded wit 
the rarest exotics, whose delicious fra- 
grance gushed liberally forth and scen- 
ted the whole radiant atmosphere.” 
Yes, and in one of those bowers of 
beauty a richer incense had flowed out 
like those flower scents to be wasted 
on the faithless air, It was there that 
the passion of Herbert Brookland first 
found a voice. 

Lady Clarissa had complained of 
heat, and Brookland having been de- 
sired by Lady E. to take her into the 
air, drew her hand under his arm and 
led her into one of the conserva- 
tories. She appeared extremely faint, 
and leaning heavily upon him, she mur- 
mured a request that he would open 
the window, which was veiled from 
the observation of those without the 
apartment by a high stand filled with 
plants, Behind this leafy screen they 
stood, and as Brookland unclosed the 
window, a flood of clear moonlight 
streamed in, and fell full on the figure 
of Lady Clarissa, tinging her pure white 
forehead, and the light curls that trem- 
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bled in the fresh night wind with sil- 
very lustre. Then could Herbert no 
longer command his feelings. He 
caught her hand, and sinking on one 
knee, murmured— 

“ Brightest—loveliest—dearest—say 
you do not despise me!” 
~ There is something in the avowal of 
a true and deep passion, which is agi- 
tating to its objeet, let her be heartless 
and sclfish as she will. Lady Clarissa 
stood mute and abashed; the colour 
deepened in her cheek, and something 
very like tears swelled into her eyes. 
She liked Brookland; perhaps, her 
predilection for him was.nearer to real 
affection than any she had ever known ; 
she liked to flirt with him; she wished 
him to love her, but she did not wish 
him to tell her so. She feared that a 
crisis had come, which could only 
terminate in one way—the loss of his 
society, It was a great relief to her 
that some one entered the room with 
a message from Lady E~, who wished 
to speak to her daughter. Lady 
Clarissa’s self-possession returned in a 
moment—the spirit of coquetry re- 
vived—she half-returned the pressure 
of the poet’s hand ere she disengaged 
her own ; and, alas that eyes beaming 
so benignly should have conveyed such 
deliberate faisehood ! 

At the time these events were pro- 
ceeding, | was paying a visit to my 
native place, and was requested by 
Constantia Brookland to call on her 
brother in town, for the purpose of 
arranging with him respecting the 
painting of his likeness, which she 
much wished to possess. In conse- 
quence of this he gave me two sittings, 
but the portrait was doomed to re- 
main unfinished, and at the time his 
family might have wished to obtain it, 
even in its imperfect state, I was 
absent from England. It would have 
been a useless renewing of sad memo- 
ries to have sent it to them after my 
return, 

Certainly Lady Clarissa was a prac- 
tised coquette. For a fortnight after 
that eventful evening, she managed to 
deceive Herbert into the belief that his 
love was returned, while, at the same 
time she never gave him an opportunity 
of speaking to her alone, even for a 
moment. Day after day he called, in 
the hope that he should be able to 
renew his suit; for I have said before 
that his vanity was great, and though 
he saw many difficulties in his way, his 
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self-love taught him to b-lieve that 
they were not insurmountable, His 
ideas of the world had been principally 
gathered from romances, wherein fair 
and noble dames were continually 
falling in love with knights, pages, and 
squires of low degree, and marrying 
them to boot, and he thought that the 
present was a similar case, and might 
have a similar termination. But his 
fair tormentor was not willing his sus- 
pense should terminate, whilst she 
could prevent it, Her mother and 
sisters, or female friends, were always 
with her, and she never now volun- 
teered a song in the music room, or 
the inspection of a drawing in her 
boudoir, as she had done in days gone 
by. Scarcely able to judge whether 
he was most happy or miserable, Her- 
bert passed day after day, still hoping 
when he arose in the morning, that 
this agitating state of things would be 
changed before night. He attempted 
two or three letters to his enchantress, 
but never could compose one to his 
satisfaction, and therefure never sent 
them. 

He was sauntering along —— street 
one morning a little before the time of 
his daily call at E House, when 
he chanced to meet Daveril. There 
was a cynical smile on the critic’s lip, 
as he extended two stiff fingers to- 
wards Brookland, and yet there was 
an expression in his eye more akin to 
pity than any it had worn for years. 

“So, my young gentleman,” cried 
he, “I suppose you are going philan- 
dering to his lordship’s as usual. Well, 
well, it is all very well while it lasts ; 
but IT am afraid you will miss your 
amusement when the fair lady marries ; 
but perhaps you are pretty well tired 
of it by this time, so it will rather be a 
relief than otherwise.” 

“ Herbert gazed on him in astonish- 
ment ; the words conveyed no distinct 
meaning to him, and yet their import 
was evidently disagreeable. He re- 
quested an explanation of Mr. Daveril’s 
meaning. 

“ Why you don’t mean to say,” said 
the critic, astonished in his turn—*“you 
do not mean to tell me that you do not 
know that the pretty Lady Clarissa, 
who flirts with you so outrageously, is 
engaged tu that hideous Lord Heri- 
tage. You surely are not walking 
blindfold amongst the traps and pitfalls 
of this precious portion of the world! 
Surely you, with your talents, (for I 
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will not deny that you have talents, 
though you don’t know how to manage 
them) have not seriously set yourself 
to chase such a rainbow as the ambi- 
tion to attach to yourself such 4 
coquette as Lady Clarissa! If 
you have been deluded into such a 
fool’s paradise, be thankful to me for 
dispelling it for you, or, at any rate, 
preparing you a little for the awaken. 


ing that I know must come ;”—and the: 


editor hurried away without another 
word, 

> “I cannot longer bear this suspense,” 
said Herbert to himself, as he pursued 
his walk; “I must know the worst, 
and that immediately: this anxious 
uncertainty is worse than the bitterest 
disappointment.” 

In a few minutes he had entered 
the drawing-room, where sat Lady 
Clarissa, surrounded by her usual com. 
panions, He scarcely replied to the 
greetings of her sisters, but approach. 
ing her, managed to draw her aside for 
aminute, She raised her eyes towards 
his, with her usual winning smile, but 
changed colour as she looked on his 
flushed and agitated countenance. 

“ Lady Clarissa,” he said, command. 
ing his trembling voice as well as he 
could, “ I must see you alone; cannot 
you contrive that I should see you by 
yourself for a few minutes ?” 

She dared not again meet his eye, 
She trembled, and turning pale, was 
about to leave him, when be caught 
her firmly by the wrist, and clasping it 
almost fiercely, said, in a thick, low 
voice— 

“ You know that you owe me an ex- 

pain of much that has happened 
ately : you must grant me this inter- 
view, and you shall. If you refuse, I 
will say what I have to say so loud 
that the whole household shall hear 
me.” 
There was a determination and 
sternness in Herbert's manner before 
which the unstable mind of the high- 
born damsel quailed : she felt that re- 
sistance was useless, and without ano- 
ther word she prepared to leave the 
room, merely saying aloud, as she took 
the precaution to turn her flushed face 
from those she addressed— 

“Mr. Brookland has something to 
show me that none of you are to see, 
so we are going into the library, and 
will be back presently.” 

“Lady Clarissa,” said Herbert, as 
soon as they were alone, “1 have a 
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yery few words to say to you, and your 

answer must determine whether [ shall 

ever again set foot in this house, Do 

you or do you not know that I love 
ou ?” 

She did not reply for some minutes, 
and ther, with downcast eyes and 
crimsoned cheek answered— 

“ You never told me so.” 

“ But you knew it; you cannot say 
that you attached no meaning to all 
my words, aud all the more than words 
by which I have expressed it? You 
will not tell me that on that night when 
we stood together in the moon-light”— 

“Mr. Brookland—you are too ex- 
acting, too imprudent. You are aware 
that if we loved each other ever so 
dearly, there are differences, distinc- 
tions between our situations, that— 
that could never be overcome.” 

“You did not always think so, or 
ou did not wish I should feel such to 
e the case. Clarissa! Clarissa! Why 
have you so cruelly deceived me? 
Why, if you are, as I am told, the 
betrothed of another, have you taken 
such pains to rivet your fetters upon 
me ?” 

There was a plaintive tenderness in 
his voice that moved her more than all 
his reproaches. She was not devoid 
of that superficial excitability which so 
often passes for real feeling. She hid 
her face in her hands, and wept bit- 
terly. 

“You do love me then—you have 
not been deceiving me wilfully—fear 
not dearest and best, all will yet be 
well!” and he drew her to his heart, 
and pressed one long, fervent kiss on 
her beautiful lips. It was the first—it 
was destined to be the last, 

“I must not stay,” whispered Cla- 
rissa, as she withdrew herself from his 
embrace, fur at that moment she re- 
membered that in half an hour more 
she ought to be ready to ride with 
Lord Heritage. ‘“ Do not come again, 
Herbert, for three or four days at 
least, I have a very particular reason 
for requesting it—do oblige me—I 
really cannot see you again at present ;” 
and without a word of explanation as to 
the cause of a request so extraordinary 
under the present circumstances, she 
left the room, 

Could any woman really find satis- 
faction in the success of a deception 
so deep and hollow as that which Lady 
Clarissa was practising? How could 
the scene I have just described afford 
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her gratification, when she had no true 
aud devoted love for Herbert, and was 
actually on the eve of marriage with 
another? She was not capable of a 
pure and lasting attachment, but she 
possessed a morbid sensibility and 
craving after excitement, which she 
delighted to feed. She deluded her- 
self into a romantic dream that pleased 
her vanity and amused her fancy, and 
poor Herbert was the victim she sacri- 
ficed to this dangerous species of self- 
indulgence. There was no manner of 
interest in her engagement to Lord 
Heritage. It was altogether an affair 
of business and calculation on her 
side. Her marriage was a thing that 
would be very advantageous to her, 
and place her in the enviable position 
of a young, lovely, and wealthy bride ; 
but till it was accomplished, she wasglad 
enough to employ herself in a flirtation 
with Brookland ; and it was a pleasure 
she was determined not to give up to 
the very last moment. That night her 
maid gave her a letter from the poet, 
full of the passionate outpouring of a 
heart full of the wildest romance, She 
took it as a matter of course, and at the 
very time that Herbert tried to per- 
suade himself it was treasured next her 
heart, or under her pillow, it was qui- 
etly consuming in the flame of the 
perfumed lamp that burnt in her cham- 
ber. 

Two days dragged slowly by, and 
on the third, unable any longer to bear 
this banishment from his idol’s pre- 
sence, Brookland presented himself in 

square. Buta long train of equi- 
pages extended along one side of it, 
and one directly opposite E——house 
showed by the white favours attached 
to the head-gear of the horses, and the 
jackets of the postillions, that it was 
destined to convey some “happy pair” 
on their marriage jaunt. Herbert's 
pulse seemed to stand still, yet he com- 
manded himself sufficiently to inquire 
who the newly-wedded couple might 
be, and the answer fell like sudden 
thunder on his senses His first im- 
pulse was to force his way through the 
crowd of menials, and in the presence 
of the company to accuse the bride of 
her treachery. His second was calmer, 
though scarcely much wiser. He 
turned hastily away, entered an hotel 
in an adjoining street, and there wrote 
the following note :— 
“ TraitEREss!—It is over now. = The 
native vileness of your mind is laid bare 
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at last. You have broken the heart 
that loved—not you, but the bright 
creation of gentleness and purity it 
bodied forth, and clothed in your form. 
Farewell—may you -never, never, to 
your dying hour forget the wretched 

“ HERBERT BROOKLAND.” 

He folded and sealed it deliverately, 
and returned to square, The 
carriage had not yet driven off, and he 
delivered his missive to aservant who 
knew him, saying with a forced smile, 
it contained congratulatory lines on 
her nuptials. The man reailily did his 
errand, but the moment Lady Heritage 
broke the scul, she swooned and fainted 
away. 

“ Does one Brookland lodge here ?” 
enquired a supercilious voice at the 
door of Herbert’s residence, as, on the 
evening of Lady Clarissa’s marriage, he 
reclined weary and stupified on a sofa, 
The reply was inaudible, but a step 
came rapidly up the stairs, the door was 
flung open, and the figure of Lord 
Wilding presented itself to the poet's 
bewildered eyes. 

“ Are you the author of this atrocious 
scrawl, Sir?” demanded his lordship, 
holding up Brookland’s angry note— 
“But I need not ask—it is an unde- 
served courtesy,—stand up, fellow, and 
receive the well merited chastisement 

our folly and impertinence have 
eats upon you ;” and as he spoke, 
he brandished a horsewhip above his 
head. Herbert sprung at once to his 
feet, he was roused to madness by the 
language thus addressed to him, and he 
felt the energy of a giant within him. 

“ Touch me once,” he exclaimed, * but 
once, and by heaven and earth, the blow 
shall cost you dear.” 

But Lord Wilding heeded not. He 
seized Brookland by the arm, and struck 
him severely over the shoulders. Her- 
bert wrenched himself from his grasp, 
snatched the weapon from his hand, and 
flinging himself on bim with the despe- 
ration of a maniac, they wrestled for a 
moment, and then fell violently on the 
floor, Wilding being undermost. Her- 
bert recovered his feet immediately, 
and placing his knee on the prostrate 
nobleman’s breast, demanded that he 
should instantly apologise for his intru- 
sion and outrageous behaviour. There 
was no reply, and Herbert fearing that 
his adversary was hurt, was making an 
effort to raise him, when Lord Wilding 
suddenly sprung up, and flinging Brook~- 


land aside, attempted to regain posses- 


sion of his whip. But as he did so, his 
foot slipped, he fell forward, and strik- 
ing his head violently on the edge of 
the fender, he lay at full length, bleed. 
ing and motionless. Greatly terrified, 
Herbert managed to lift him up, and 
= him against the sofa with his head 
eaning on the cushion, while he ran to 
the stairs, and called loudly for assist. 
ance. He sent immediately for the 
nearest surgeon, and also for Mr. Hard. 
man, and the agony of his mind during 
the vain attempts that were for some 
time made to restore his foe to anima- 
tion, may be easily imagined. He ac. 
cused himself as a murderer ; his love 
for Lady Clarissa seemed at once 
changed to a feeling of deadly hatred ; 
he felt as if a fiend who had been sud- 
denly stripped of the guise of an angel 
stood befure him. His relief was un- 
speakable, when Lord Wilding, heaving 
a deep sigh, opened his eyes, and at 
the same moment Hardman entered, 
The hasty report of the terrified land- 
lady of the house, coupled with Lord 
Wilding’s ghastly appearance, gave 
Hardman a pretty good idea of the 
state of affairs, but the necessity of 
concealing the quarrel and its cause, 
from the public, was the first thought 
that presented itself to his mind. 

“ This has evidently been the éffect 
of one of his old fainting fits,” said he, 
turning to the surgeon with the air of 
aman who can at once account satis- 
factorily for a thing, though he never 
remembered the patient to have fainted 
in his life. “ We will take him home 
as soon as he can bear it ;” and a coach 
being procured, Lord Wilding, scarcely 
yet recovered from his insensibility, was 
assisted down stairs and placed in it, 
Hardman accompanying him. As he 
passed Charles he said, in a low hissing 
tone, choked with suppressed anger ;— 

“ You shall dearly answer for this ; 
es have ruined yourself; and most 
ikely me too, by your folly and bru- 
tality.” 

His threats, however, produced no 
further fruits than a note, in which he 
begged to “decline any further inter- 
course with Mr. Brookland, whose 
unjustifiable conduct alone could have 
caused him to come to so unpleasant a 
determination.” The affair was hushed 
up by the Earl's family ; for his fair 
daughter did appear, on reflection, to 
have “gone rather far’ in her conduct, 
even for a fashionable flirt; and it 
seemed by no means desirable that her 
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name should be brought forward in a 
quarrel between his son and one of such 
inferior rank, as Brookland. The 
satellites of Hardman, of course fol- 
lowed the example of Hardman, and 
cut pee Brookland without ceremony ; 
so that in a little while, the truth that 
he was actually left alone in the wilder- 
ness of London, without friends, with- 
out patron, and with very little money, 
glared on his mind a terrible reality. 

His first impulse was to go at once 
to the country, but his pride revolted 
at the idea of returning poor, and in a 
manner disgraced ; and he resolved to 
exert, and try, if it were not possible to 
make a living, aye, and a fortune too, by 
his own efforts and talents, There was 
something very soothing in the idea. 
I have said he had unbounded self-con- 
fidence. and his spirits rose again with 
the hope his vanity inspired. No vain 
man ever loved any woman on earth so 
well as himself ; and when a few weeks 
had passed, Herbert was more angry 
than grieved at the treatment he had 
received from Lady Clarissa, for mor- 
tified vanity is an irritable sore—disap- 
pointed affection an aching wound. He 
resolved to forget her—to fling back 
scorn for scorn, and was only sorry that 
he could not meet her, face to face, and 
tell her so. But he could mortify her 
yet! He would gain fame and for- 
tune that should raise him to her level. 
He would wed with one wealthier and 
fairer, and far dearer than she had ever 
been—she should bitterly repent the 
sacrifice of her young affection (for he 
would not believe she had not loved 
him,) at the shrine of avarice and ambi- 
tion. How this was all to be achieved 
was another matter. The compara- 
tively small sums he received from home 
were quite inadequate to support the 
expense of a life such as he had been 
leading. The Earl had liberally as- 
sisted him, but of course he had no 
further hope in that quarter, and he was 
seriously embarrassed when he came to 
reflect on what path it would be wisest 
to pursue. He found it necessary to 
remove from his lodgings to less expen- 
sive ones, in a less Totahie situation ; 
and here, with the trifle he possessed, 
he managed to support himself, while 
he composed a small stock of such 
literary articles as he imagined would 
be likely to sell. 

Why detail the gradual declension 
of circumstances by which Herbert 
Brookland, sank from stage to stage, 
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of a poor author's existence, until he 
became compelled to support life by 
writing paragraphs for the daily papers 
composing flippant reviews of works, 
which he neither read nor cared for, for 
the minor magazines, and finally even 
feeling thankful for the office of copy- 
ing and correcting the ill arranged 
compositions of others! In the hey- 
day of his happiness he had written to 
Constantia a letter containing a 
flaming account of his prosperity, and 
begging her never to inconvenience 
herself to supply him with money, as 
he obtained sufficient for his wants 
from other sources. He had never 
liked to shew her the reverse of such a 
picture. She was neither aware of his 
breach with his patrons, or his change of 
residence, for his letters hadalways been 
left for him at the Coffee House, 
and were still directed to be sent there. 
Once when in great distress, he wrote 
to Hardman, explaining the whole of 
his conduct with regard to the family 
of E. and begging him to afford him 
some temporary relief. This letter re- 
mained unanswered, and on a second 
being forwarded, he received a cold 
formal note merely repeating, “ That 
Mr. Brookland’s own conduct alone was 
to be blamed in the affair, and that he 
(Hardman) could not consistently with 
his own interest, render him either 
countenance or assistance. 

Under what a different aspect did 
London appear to my unhappy hero, 
to that which it had worn on his first 
arrival there. Zhen it had seemed a 
fairy land, abounding in all that was 
gladdening and beautiful. Now it was 
a dreary world of strangers, where 
every avenue to success seemed closed 
at once. Day after day he toiled for 
his bread over his ill paid labours, 
and meanwhile mental anxiety and inces- 
sant application were producing their 
usual results. The slight cough, the 
sudden faintings, the hectic flush, the 
bright sunken eye, all bore evidence of 
disease that was beginning its ravages, 
and prophesied mournfully of future 
suffering. 

It was at this time that the affection- 
ate spirit of Constantia, became dark- 
ened with an apprehension that all was 
not well with her brother. His letters 
were less frequent, and not so cheerful 
as they had been a few weeks before, 
they were extremely brief and contain- 
ed little intelligence about his pros- 
pects or occupations. Her — 
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gathered and grew, until they became 
almost too painful for endurance. She 
imparted the fact of her uneasiness to 
William Musgrave ; but he laughed at 
her fears. Was not Herbert full of 
business and taken up a good deal 
with his friends, and could she not 
easily suppose he had not time to 
write longer letters ! He almost scolded 
her for her “ foolish nervousness,” as he 
called it, “did she not think a clever 
lad like Herbert could take care of 
himself ? and if he were ill or anything 
amiss, of course he would say so.” She 
once suggested that he, Musgrave, 
should go to London and see into the 
Téal state of the case ; but he treated 
the scheme as utterly useless and ri- 
diculous ; and baffled in her attempts, 
to interest him in her anxieties, she 
résolved to seek no more counsel on 
the subject, but to take such steps 
on her own responsibility as to her 
simple judgment, seemed proper to be 
taken. 

It was a dull foggy November morn- 
ing, and a slight delicate looking 
female, without any particular beauty 
to attract attention; but evidently 
a stranger, was working her way 
through the densely crowded streets to 
one of the large thoroughfares near the 


West etid ofthe metropolis, where, after 
enquiring her way from the passers by, 
she at length stood before the office of 
the —— Gazette. Within that building 
in a small close room, seated in his 
large Jeathern chair, and literally “up 
to the knees ” in books and papers, sate 


Mr. Daveril. He wore a peculiarly 
sarcastic smile, just now, for he was 
writitig a critique con amore, on the first 
published work of a young atithor, who 
of course was utterly unknown. “ Too 
tiany of these fellows,” sdid Daveril, 
tossing the bovk contemptuously aside, 
* T should not notice it at all, but that 
we have no atticle on poetry for next 
week. Trite ideas—inflated language, 
want of melody—these are the main 
points in my charge this time. Pity 
that so many lads will be poets, who 
ought to be tailors, By the way I 
wonder what has become of that scoun- 
drel Hardman’s tool, Brookland! The 
boy did not want for brains, but his 
presumption was tinbearable.” The 
train of Mr. Daveril’s reflections was 
here cut short, for one of the imps of 
his lower regions opened the door, and 
atinouncing, “a lady on business,” 
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ushered in the travel-worn and trem 
bling Constantia. 

She had taken the bold step of a 
journey to London, alone and unpro- 
tected, having merely left a note for 
Musgrave, briefly stating that she 
could no longer bear suspense, and, 
therefore, would herself visit her 
brother. On her arrival she had gone 
to the Coffee-house where his letters 
were called for, never for a moment 
doubting that she should there obtain 
information as to his residence ; but 
the persons there only knew his former 
address, and on her applying at his 
old habitation, she received the as- 
tounding intelligence that he was gotie 
from thence, and the people of the 
house knew not where he had removed 
to. She could not summon courage 
to apply at Lord E—’s, and Hardman 
was out of town. Her anguish became 
almost insupportable, when, on retrac- 
ing her steps to the Coffee-house, 
she received the further news that 
Brookland had not beet there for 
many days, and that her own last 
letter had not yet been taken away. 
Her distress was so apparent and in- 
tense, that it spurred the apathetic in- 
tellects of a waiter of the establishment 
to recollect that he had once ot twice 
seen Mr. Brooklarid in company with 
Mr. Daveril, with the locality of whose 
office the said waiter was acquainted. 
Hope dawned again in Constantia’s 
mind; from Mr. Daveril she might 
gain aclue to Herbert's present resi- 
dence ; and she set forth to find him, 
forgetting her weariness and loneliness 
in the anticipation of attaining the 
object of her journey. 

Mr. Daveril received her graciously 
enough for him, but when she men- 
tioned her name and errand, he pushed 
his spectacles high up on his forehead, 
and sat staring at her for some mo- 
ments in speechless astonishment. 

“ The girl is mad,” said he at last ; 
“her brother comes here, fanceying 
himself a second Milton, falls in love 
with an Earl’s daughter, half murders 
her brother, and very naturally hides 
himself from the world ; the sister, not 
knowing a word of all this, comes to 
London on the strength of a dreain, or 
a or some stch trash, 

nowing nobody, and not even in- 
formed of her brother's residence, and 
then posts to me, who have not seen 
the precious youth these two months! 
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I cannot help you, young lady. I 
know nothing whatever of your 
brother.” 

The paleness that overspread the 
countenance of Constantia, as she 
caught the conclusion of his speech, 
plainly denoted the effect it produced 
on her, and Daveril hastened to throw 
in a glean of comfort. 

“ Nay, do not look so ghently, my 
poor child—I dare say he may be 
found easily enough if we may set pro- 

erly about it. Let me see—yes— 
Morohend told me that they employ- 
ed him occasionally for the Trimmer, 
and they will most likely know at the 
printing office, where he is to be found. 
At any rate, we can but try.” 

«O, let us go; let us go and enquire 
directly,” exclaimed Constantia. “I 
cannot know a moment’s rest until I 
see him!”; and she started up, and was 
half way down the narrow stairs before 
Daveril had taken down his hat, and 
buttoned his great coat, and adjusted 
his gloves to his mind. But, when she 
reached the outer door, a sudden faint- 
ness again seized her, and she leaned 
for support against the wall. 

* It is impossible you should walk in 
this condition,” said Daveril ; and des- 


pite Constantia’s impatience, she was 
obliged to wait while a coach Was 


called. How slowly it seemed to move 
through the choked streets! She felt 
certain she could have walked twice as 
fast. At length they stopped at the 
office, whence the Trimmer, with its 
cutting satire and coarse jokes, was 
fulminated weekly ; and Constantia 
could scarcely be restrained from spring- 
ing from the coach, to seek herself the 
answer that should terminate her sus- 
pense. She thought the few minutes 
of Daveril’s absence would never end ; 
and her pale and gasping lips could 
scarcely frame a question, as her com- 
panion, after giving a new direction to 
the driver, re-entered the carriage. 

“Is he—is he”—she could say no 
more. 

* IT hope we shall see him in less than 
a quarter of an hour,” said Daveril. 
“ But what on earth could take him to 
such a place !” 

The residence of the unfortunate 
young man was now in a narrow court 
near Blackfriars. He was gradually 
declining in health and hope ; but still 
a lingering pride prevented him froth 
acquainting his sister with his state. 
He earned @ seanty subsistence by his 
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pen, and was, indeed, on the very verge 
of abject poverty; but hope, eternal 
hope, did not quite forsake him. He had 
farmed an acquaintance with a writer 
of melo-dramas, for one of the minor 
theatres ; and, stimulated by the fact, 
that the said writer obtained tolerable 
payment for his labours, he had set 
about the composition of a tragedy, 
which, however, for the present, he kept 
a profound secret. If Harberry, the 
author in question, could make a living 
from the produce of his flimsy com- 
monplaces, surely Herbert's lofty 
thoughts and smooth  versification 
would ensure a higher recompense. So 
he argued with himself, and in his inex- 
| pre arid ignorance of the world, 

e certainly overtated his own talents, 
but not half so much as he did the pub- 
lic taste. 

It was in a small room, close, shab- 
bily furnished, and beating every mark 
of the poverty of the inmate, that the 
brother and sister met, after a separation 
of months; and the joy of Constantia, 
damped though it was by observing the 
chaiige that illness had wrought on him 
so dearly loved, received no check at 
the evident depression of worldly cir- 
cumstances in which she found him. 
He was with her once more—there 
were his home, his friends, and every 
homely comfort he had formerly known, 
awaiting him ; and she resolved in her 
heart, that nothing but death should 
ever again separate them in this world, 
But though Herbert was undoubtedly 
rejoiced to hear once more the voice of 
kindness and affection from her lips, 
there was a mingling of mortified vanity 
amidst his pleasure. He did not wish 
her to have known his straitened condi- 
tion, till his own genius and gifts should 
have bettered it for him ; if she had but 
waited until his tragedy was performed, 
how different (he thought) the reception 
he might have given her! 

For once the bluntness and unsparing 
candour of Daveril did real service. 
Herbert was bent on remaining where 
he was, until his present work was 
accomplished ; and he wished Constantia 
to return home, and permit him to fol- 
low out his own plans. It was then, 
that Daveril saw the necessity of rend- 
ing the veil of self delusion from the 
eyes of our village wonder. He told 
him the real value of his talents—that 
he was a clever young man, but inex- 
petienged ; and that his works required 
eareful revision and pruning, before 
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they could be fit forthe public eye. He 
showed him the real state of the case, 
with regard to the rewards of literature 
—how few of those who will not conde- 
scend to pander to the public taste, and 
who have not tact as well as talent, can 
make the latter profitable. 

“Return to your native place, my 
young friend,” said the critic—* First 
take care of your bodily health, which 
I see is already impaired by continual 
toil and excitement. Then, by a 
course of patient study and practice of 
the rules of composition, prepare your- 
self for literary labours, whose results 
will be really valuable. Come then to 
London—not relying on the patronage 
of the great, or the countenance of the 
designing, but on your own well weighed, 
and jealously measured merits. Then 
I will do for you, (if Iam spared to see 
that day) what I never troubled myself 
to do for any one before. I will aid 
you in your pilgrimage to the a 
of Fame, even as a father would his 
son.” 

This promise was never claimed, 
though a part of his advice was acted 
upon. ' The brother and sister returned 
to Selworth ; and Herbert, seeing the 
folly of trusting entirely to his own 
natural gifts, began a course of self- 
education, which promised to be pro- 
ductive of much improvement to him. 
But his constitution had been severely 
shaken, and the memory of his early 
disappointments in love and ambition, 

reyed ceaselessly upon his mind. He 
‘ound, too, that he was no longer the 
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great personage of his native village ; 
for a greater, that is a newer, wonder 
had arisen, in the personage of a demi- 
semi lady, who had set up a boarding 
school in Selworth, to which all the 
growing damsels of the neighbourhood 
were allured, as if by magic ; and who, 
having a fluent tongue, a great talent 
for mimickry, some wit, and unbounded 
impudence, swayed the reins of fashion 
in “our village,” and fairly eclipsed 
poor Herbert, with his broken spirit, 
and infirm health. 

Constantia attended her beloved 
invalid with wearliless affection, antici- 

ating his wishes, and soothing his 
irritability by her gentle cares, but all 
was unavailing. The flower was fading 
rapidly before her eyes; and a few 
months saw her bereft of the strangely 
gifted being, over whom, from his 
very birth, she had watched with all a 
mother’s care. 

She is now the wife of William Mus- 
grave ; and though the bereavement 
she experienced in the loss of Herbert 
long saddened her brow, and cast a 
gloom over her memories, she has re- 
covered her spiritsand her cheerfulness ; 
and in the society of her still loving 
husband, and her fine family of children 
rising up around her, she is almost as 
happy as she deserves to be. The me- 
mory of our village wonder is fast 
fading away, even as his half finished 
portrait (too true an emblem of his 
shortened life,) is now mouldering to 
dust in the crowded recesses of my 
lumber-room. 


BULWER’S DRAMATIC POETRY.*—PART II. 


We gave our readers, in our last num- 
ber, a somewhat minute detail of the 
plot of Richeliea—we shall now examine 
it in a more general way as a literary 

roduction. It is, no doubt, entitled to 

old a high place among writings of the 
sort, and deserves the attentive consi- 
deration of the critic on every account ; 
we say so wittingly, for its faults re- 

uire exposure in the exact proportion 
that its merits ensure it celebrity. The 
plot, though well managed in its de- 


tails, has the great defect to which we 
have alluded more than once; that, we 
mean, of throwing the chief attention 
of the reader or spectator upon a point 
which, in itself, is utterly below notice, 
but one on which is made to hinge the 


fate of Richelieu and France. There 
was surely here, if any where, room for 
a god himself to interfere—dignus 
vindice nodus—we ought to have had 
the treachery or fidelity of some char- 
acter to inflame our curiosity—alter- 
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nately to raise our hopes, and move our 
fears—there should have been a moral 
interest excited as the prevailing one, 
and then the denouement would have 

one to the heart, instead of merely 
affecting the head. We are aware 
how easy it is to find precedents for 
the contrary practice, but that is the 
poorest argument that can be adduced 
for its propriety ; nor would any candid 
mind rest upon it. The Despatch is 
rung in our ears till it almost deafens 
us, while we see from an early stage 
of the piece, the mode and the means 
of its termination. In fact, the author 
held “the despatch” in his hand, 
and might at the second, third, or 
fourth act—at any moment, in short, 
have “despatched” the conspirators and 
the play, by only producing it.” He 
takes pains to brandish it behind the 
scenes occasionally, in order to show 
how completely he has the plot under 
his control. We confess, for our own 
part, this “ Despatch” takes away much 
of the deeper interest we should feel in 
the whole performance, and throws an 
air of comedy into some even of the 
most serious scenes. 

But it is in point of style that we 
have always considered Bulwer most 
faulty. An emasculation marks him 
under every disguise, and prevents his 
being, under any circumstances, con- 
tinuously interesting. As long as there 
happens to be nothing to call forth 
this affectation, or while the estro of 
inspiration is actually upon him, he 
soars above it; but the moment he re- 
turns to himself—whenever his judg- 
ment is unwarmed by his feelings, the 
habitual style is resumed, and we are 
offended, if not disgusted. 

Richelieu is described, historically, 
as possessing a real desire for the glory 
of his country in the midst, or rather 
at the bottom of all the selfishness and 
machiavelism of his distorted policy. 
On this point, Bulwer makes him eter- 
nally fall into raptures at the bare idea 
of his beloved and adored France, and 
apostrophize her in his unguarded mo- 
ments with all the impassioned fervour 
of a lover— 


“ All the summer of my fate shall seem 
Fruitless beside the autumn ! 
(Huguet holds up his hands menacingly, 
and creeps out.) 
JOSEPH. 


The saints grant it! 
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RICHELIEU (solemnly). 
Yes—for sweet France, Heaven grant it! 
O my country, 
For thee—thee only—though men deem 
it not-— 
Are toil and terror my familiars !—I 
Have made thee great and fair—upon thy 
brows 
Wreath’d the old Roman laurel :—at thy 
feet 
Bow'd nations down.—No pulse in my 
ambition 
Whose beatings were not measured from 
thy heart!” 
“ All things for France !—lo, my eternal 
maxim ! 
With her, I have entwined 
My passions and my fate—my crimes, my 
virtues— 
Hated and loved, and schemed, and shed 
men’s blood, 
Beyond 
The Map of France—my heart can travel 
not, 
But fills that limit to its farthest verge ; 
And while I live—Richelieu and France 
are one.” 


This seems to us mere twaddle, and 
most unnatural twaddle, too. But 
what follows, is Bulwer to the back- 
bone :— 

RICHELIEU. 
“ We priests 


—_ 


are yet 
Not holier than Humanity, and must 
Fulfil Humanity’s condition—Love ! 
Debarr’d the Actual, we but breathe a 
life 
To the chill Marble of the Zdeal—Thus, 
In thy unseen and abstract Majesty, 
My France—my country, I have bodied 
forth 
A thing to love. 
of state, 
This pomp, this palace? perishable bau- 
bles! 
In this world two things only are ime 
mortal— 


Fame and a People!” 


What are these robes 


Who would not know the Euphuistic 
novelist in his favourite abstractions— 
** The Actual” and * The Ideal ?” and 
who is there that does not utterly lose 
all recollection of Richelieu in this 
stuff? It is the same mawkish affectation 
of philosophical sentiment which runs 
through every thing he has written 
from “ Falkland” to the present day, 
displaying itself the more, the more 
feebly the current of ideas flows, ast he 
smoothness and shallowness of water 
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enables us to see more clearly the slimy 
weeds and uninteresting round pebbles 
at the bottom. 

A repetition of this is found in a 
still more awkward place, in the fourth 
act, where Richelieu, almost distracted 
by his evil fortune, indulges, while 
addressing the wretched Julie, in the 
following platitudes :— 


“ Art thou not pure and good ?—if so, 
thou art 

A part of that—the Beautiful, the Sac- 
red— 

Which in all climes, men that have hearts 

adore, 

the great title of their mother coun- 

” 


By 
try ! 
—that mother country which he calls 
in another place, like an over-grown 
school-girl, his “own dear France !” 
Baradas’ reply is appropriate—“ He 
wanders !” 

But to return to the passage before 
us---could any unprincipled, but yigor- 
ous-minded statesman, we ask, plotting 
with the confidant of his most unholy 
schemes, choose that opportunity for 
bursting into a rhapsody upon his 
country, conceived in all the hyperbo- 
lical warmth of an address from a 
practised town gallant to a credulous 
village maiden? Father Joseph was 
no Father Paul, to relish these perpe- 
tual “ Esto Perpetuas.” Let us trans- 
port ourselyes into the study of as 
ostentatious, and perhaps as sincere a 
patriot, Mr. O’Connell, and fancy him 
addressing his Joseph, Father ——, in 
such words as these: * Oh, Father, 
though matters press; though the 
“rent” fails, and “agitation” itself 
flags; let me not lose this opportunity 
of informing your reverence, how ten- 
der, how overwhelming, is the passion 
I feel for this sweet, this green, this 
beautiful, this elegant little island ! 
’Tis true I visit England---but beyond 
the map of Ireland not a league can 
the steam-boat ayail to transport my 
heart! My family is broken up---its 
members are most of them now Mem- 
bers of Parliament. I am an Irish- 
man---I must love---debarred the Do- 
‘mestic, I must have recourse to the 
Political; and now, good Father, I 
dream but of the hills and vallies of 
my own dear Emerald Isle, and wear 
her accent on my tongue, and her 
shamrock in my hat---aye, without 
shame, in St. Giles’s itoel? P 
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This speech (Richelieu’s, not O's 
Connell's) is appropriately closed with 
as vulgar a clap-trap as ever was en- 
forced by the whisk of a mantle--- 


“ In this world two things only are immortal— 
Fame, and a People!” 


Truly, we know not which to admire 
most, the appropriateness of such a 
sentiment to such a time and from such 
a man, or the judgment shown in put- 
ing this rhetorical flourish into the 
Cardinal’s mouth at all, for the benefit 
of poor, mitre-hunting, father Joseph, 
and for his alone, if indeed we except 
the audience at Covent Garden Thea- 
tre. But it all arises from the same 
cause, a shortness of breath, as it were, 
in sustaining the lofty tone---an im- 
possibility of holding the note during 
the whole bar. He fails every here 
and there in the voce di petto, and in 
the intervals is obliged to have recourse 
to such a miserable falsetto as this 
speech of Richelieu’s. Now there was 
room, in this work, for a correction of 
some of the ordinary faults of second- 
rate dramatists, which always hold 
them at a certain definite distance below 
nature and real life, such as common 
forms of effect, tours de phrase, and 
acknowledged and expected coups de 
Theatre; and we had looked for some- 
thing of this kind, from the extreme la- 
bour which seems to have been given 
to the details, both of the action and 
of the diction, throughout. As an in- 
stance, we may mention, in addition to 
that great mistake of making charac- 
ters blazon their own feelings and 
secret springs of action upon every 
speech they utter, as men exhibit their 
ee of birth by cresting every thing 

elonging to them, even to their walk- 
ing-sticks and dog-collars---the no less 
serious error of making the actor, as 
the passions of revenge, hatred, or 
jealousy spring up within him, re- 
cognize them at once in their proper 
colours, just as an unexcited spectator 
might be expected to do, and describe 
them and their consequences with a 
minuteness and fidelity that negatives 
the idea of his being really and indeed 
under their blinding influence. Few 
men have looked upon rage, as it dilated 
their own eyes, and flushed their own 
cheek, as a fury with snakes writhing 
in its hair---or thought, indeed, of the 
passion at all, except as connected with 
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the object of it. So of love :---Cupids 
and Venuses seldom flutter between the 
mental eye of the enamoured swain 
and his inamorata. It would, indeed, 
soon cure the most intemperate of in- 
dulgence in the wilder impulses of 
nature, to have a true mirror held up 
before them at the moment, and to see 
the spirits of the Passions stripped of 
their temporary disguise, naked and 
raging in visible power. Yet there is 
nothing, we admit, more constantly 
recognized and acted upon. 


DE MAUPRAT. 
“ Ghastly vengeance ! 
To thee and thine august and solemn 
sister 
The unrelenting death! 
The blood of Armand Richelien ! 
Dishonour 
Reaches our hearths Law dies, and 
Murther takes 
The angel shape of Justice ! 


I dedicate 
When 


And again— 


«Let they (them) who raise the spell 
beware the fiend !” 


We have already remarked the 
worthy baronet’s addiction to punning, 
and his singular success in small wit. 
Another word thereanent. He has 
Shakspeare’s example for this sort of 
adornment to the mixed drama; and 
we cannot sufficiently applaud the 
taste shewn in worshipping, Balbinus- 
like, even the meanest part of his 
pattern, this kissing, as it were, of his 
Dramatic MHoliness’s toe. In the 
Duchess de la Valliere, we selected 
some admirable specimens. We re- 
joice to-see that time has only con- 
firmed the habit, without altering the 
sy: Baradas says the scroll must 

e— 
«despatched to Bouillon, 
Richelieu despatched to heaven !” 


De Beringhen, in like vein, remarks— 


—*“ when 
We gallant fellows have run out a friend 
There’s nothing left—except to run him 
through !” 


And the same personage, who is the 
wag of the piece, with infinite hu- 
mour exclaims, on the re-appearance 
of Richelieu— 

- “Foxes have got 
Nine lives as well as cats /” 
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When we come upon such a aire 
of pleasantry as this, we feel a doubt as 
to which the author or the creation of 
his brain are best entitled to the laugh, 
and are disposed to echo the question 
of the sarcastic Brichanteau to the 
showman carrying the monkey on his 
back— 


“* Mon bon ami, lequel de yous deux fait yoir 
l’autre ?”” 


But there are many good things to 
put in the opposite scale. In the 
first act De Memoret describes to the 
jealous Baradas the charms of hig 


mistress— 


* In the maze 
Of her harmonious beauties—Mede 
(Like some severer Grace that leads the 
choir 
Of her sweet sisters) every airy motion 
Attunes to such chaste charm, that 
Passion holds 
His burning breath, and will not with» 


sigh 
Dissolve the spell that binds him !” 


This is very harmonious and classical ; 
and we can scarcely believe it issues 
from the same lips that have five 
minutes before uttered such atrocious 
trochees as these— 


* Death became 
Desired as Daphne by the eager Day- 
god!!” 


“ Rory Rumpus rode a rawboned racer !* 


And we trust, moreover, for the sake 
of the author’s originality, that the 
thoughts are more his own than that 
pretty one in the line that immediately 
tollows— 


“ Like him I chased the nymph—to grasp 
the laurél !” 


Waller, if we recollect right, sings— 


“ He grasped at love—to fill his hand 
with bays.” 


There is much of the gracefulness, 
however, of this very author, infused 
legitimately into the reply of Richelieu 
to the desponding Julie— 


“* Nay, my daughter, these 
Are _ the blinding mists of day-break 
ove 
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Sprung from its very light and heralding 

A noon of happy summer.—Take her 
hand 

And speak the truth, with which your 
heart runs over— 

That this Count Judas—this Incarnate 
Falsehood— 

Never lied more, than when he told thy 
Julie 

That Adrien loved her not—except, 
indeed, 

When he told Adrien, Julie could betray 
him.” 

We might easily find more such 
passages. Our objections to the 
piece, indeed, rather point against the 
general and original idea, than against 
the passages taken separately, which, 
whatever other fault may be found, 
are at least highly enough finished. A 
literary work first enters into an au- 
thor’s mind as a grand whole, a 
shadowy forerunner of something 
which may or may not be laboured 
into reality afterwards; and it is 
generally with some object that the 
work is undertaken—under the influ- 
ence of some feeling—with the design 
of powerfully illustrating to others 
some moral or maxim, strongly im- 
pressed on one’s own mind. We, 
therefore, in some measure, judge of 
the author by this the scope and drift 
of his labours, and commend, or other- 
wise, his own intention, as well as ap- 
prove, or otherwise, of the tendency of 
the work, according as this appears 
dignified and consonant to the prin- 
ciples of virtue and morality. There 
are, no doubt, a few instances in which 
genius has broken through all rules ; 
but even while dragged at its chariot- 
wheel, we would still be understood to 
uphold that one which places our 
heart in subservience to our head, and 
our imagination to our reason, in ¢x- 
amining matters of this kind. Far 
be it from us to extort a dry ez- 
cathedral exposition of morality from 
mixed drama; but we do expect to 
find the influence of Principle running 
through the thread of fiction, some- 
times imperceptibly, but never wholly 
absent. An ingenious writer has said, 
“with artists, and even with genius in 
general, principles usually exist in the 
form of feelings, rather than in that of 
communicable ideas,” and it is by the 
choice of subjects, and their tendency, 
and by unstudied natural touches, that 
their tone is to be recognised. 
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But, independent of its being morally 
consonant to our feelings, the exhibi- 
tion of some lesson is always peculiarly 
calculated to excite general interest, 
Mankind will not be satisfied without 
an effect, nor will the connoisseur ever 
be content with accurate details, unless 
the sketch, or the general tone of 
colouring, has something decided and 
original about it. The most powerful 
dramas that have ever been written 
have gained their chief celebrity from 
the force of their moral—we need not 
enumerate the ancient and classical 
tragedies, or the English stage almost 
without exception. It will be enough, 
as forming an argument d fortiori in 
every other instance, to adduce the 
otherwise so objectionable productions 
of the modern French school. Dumas, 
Hugo, and the rest, scarcely ever dare 
to lose sight of this object, in the 
general scope of their pieces, however 
they may violate the precepts of mo- 
rality in the details. Through a series 
of prurient horrors, Nature and Reason 
come out pure and clear, and Virtue 
is rewarded and Vice punished, as in 
our most unobjectionable dramas. The 
reason is clear. It is not according to 
Nature that events should not exemplify 
an overruling Providence ; and these 
writers, bad as they are, tacitly admit 
what they would gladly keep from the 
eye of man, and by their system exhibit 
the truth not only of the maxim 


“ Nunquam aliud natura, aliud sapientia dicit ;” 


but also of this, that “ sapientia” is the 
knowledge of a moral government, 
which rules the world according to 
the immutable principles of right and 
wrong. Inthe Tour de Nesle, through 
the revolting details of adultery, incest, 
and murder, there struggles the whole- 
some truth that crime, though success- 
ful, is followed by misery, and defeated 
virtue meets its reward. In Le Roi 
s'amuse, royalty receives a stern though 
useful hint of the dangers incurred by 
abusing its privileges and immunities. 
Even in Marion de Lorme, there is 
moral instruction, and a lesson to heed- 
less and unenquiring lovers. 

Now it has not been our fortune to 
detect in the play before us a single 
glimpse of this constraining and para- 
mount principle. A single lesson, either 
by allurement or warning, seems never 
to have formed the author's end in the 
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primary conception. His object, ap- 
parently, was not to show the pre- 
ference of the good over the bad a 
single degree above that which strict 
history should render necessary. He 
made, as we said before, the details 
accurate, but disregarded the effect 
—or, if he had an effect in view, it 
was of no sublimer nature than to 
show how accomplished cunning over- 
reaches mere vulgar villainy, without 
(as in the case of Iago) exhibiting the 
defeat and punishment of that craftiness 
itself by the grander operations of na- 
tural justice. Should it be answered 
that in Richelieu’s case such an accom- 
plishment was impossible; we reply, 
then Richelieu is not a subject for the 
drama. That episode in history alone 
is legitimately dramatic, in which, 
morally, the beginning, the middle, 
and the end are visible. Richelieu 
admitted of finesse, and skill in minor 
parts of management, and hence the 
refined and ingenious novelist selected 
him for his hero. These are the points 
on which he piques himself. Here 
he is at home. He can work wheel 
within wheel with the skill of a clock- 
maker, and exhibit the subtler shades 
of character with a master-hand—but 
the broad light and shade escape him, 
and his pictures do not strike the eye 
at a distance. An effect of this 
kind is not so indispensable in the 
novel as in the drama. The former 
may be compared to a shifting pano- 
rama, in which it is sufficient that 
each part as it appears be correctly 
represented, without much reference 
to what has receded, or what is coming 
on; but a drama, like a sonnet, must 
be one whole—one simple idea borne 
out from beginning to end, and present 
in all its parts to the eye at once. 
Hence different qualities are required 
for writers in these two lines—facility 
in narrative and variety being the 
essentials for the novelist, whilst the 
playwriter has need of a power of com- 
prehensive view, a scope like that 
given by astronomers to some of their 
glasses, in which, for a particular ob- 
ject, magnifying power is sacrificed to 
a breadth of field. A play is not a 
story—hence the want of success which 
almost invariably attends the attempt 
to dramatize novels. It is a scene— 
an incident—complex, it may be, and 
divided into an infinity of minor details ; 
but still resolvable into one maxim, or 
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moral, or lesson, towards which all the 
lines from first to last converge; and 
it is the truth, interest, or sublimity of 
this end proposed which will ever mark 
the rank of the drama amongst such 
productions. 


With “ The Sea-Captain,” the latest 
of Sir Lytton Bulwer’s productions, 
we shall not detain the reader long. 
It does not pretend to so much as 
its predecessor, and has evidently been 
thrown upon the stage to meet the 
demand of the author's popularity, 
which, at the present moment, would 
make any publication of his lucrative, 
and any drama successful. It is, in- 
deed, the second flour of his brain, 
most of the thoughts and sentiments 
having been already given in a finer 
form in his other works. 


Lady Arundel is a Countess in her 
own right, temp. Queen Elizabeth, 
and mother to Lord Ashdale, a spoiled 
sprig of nobility. This sprig is in 
love with Violet, a ward and cousin 
of the Countess’s, but the sentiment 
is not returned, as Violet remembers 
with tender gratitude that her life and 
honour had been preserved once on 
the high seas by a certain gallant 
Captain Norman, the Sea-Captain of 
the piece. This hero appears in the 
offing just as the play begins, and 
having landed, instantly begins to 
discourse in confidence to his first 
lieutenant about their respective— 
mothers! Faulkner—* mine ancient” 
—informs him that he had just “ poured 
his Indian gold” into the paternal lap. 


NORMAN. 


“ That hour were worth 
A life of toil!—well, and thy mother? 
Have never known one—but I love to 
see 
A man’s eyes moisten and his colour 
change 
When on his lips lingers the sweet name 
‘ MOTHER!’ 
Thy mother bless’d thee ! 


FALKNER. 
Scarce with words ;—but tears 
And lifted hands, and lips that smiled 
dear thanks 
To the protecting Heaven—these bless’d 
me! 
NORMAN. 
Friend, 
I envy thee !” 
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«* My mother” is, in short, the “ Des- 
patch” of the play. 

Meanwhile, Lady Arundel betrays, 
by certain mysterious hints, that some 
dark tragedy has been enacted by her, 
or at her instigation, in times past. 
She is wrapt up in her son, howeyer, 
and, in her bright anticipations, ex- 
claims— 


** Kings shall revere his mother !” 


On such meditations Sir Maurice Bee- 
vor enters. We shall take the history of 
this gentleman from the “* Dramatis per- 
sone.”” * A reputed miser, and though 
but distantly related to Lady Arundel, 
the heir-at-law to the titles and estates, 
failing the children of the Countess.” 
Wearesurprisedat Sir Lytton Bulwer’s 
fertile invention not introducing a law- 
yer into the body of the play, to explain 
professionally the legal pretensions of 
this heir presumptive. When it is 
acted, it has been suggested that such 
a personage might appear as Prologue, 
with the family pedigree and title deeds 
in his hand. Enter Sir Maurice. 


“ Hark! he lives! 
LADY ARUNDEL. 
He! who? 
SIR MAURICE. 

The young gentleman who stands be- 
tween your Percy and his inheritance! 
Ugh! ugh! Itis verycold..... I 
tell thee,—he lives; he is at hand; no 
longer a babe, a child, a helpless boy; 
but a stout man, with a ship, and a name, 
and a crew,—and money, for what I know. 
Your son Percy isa fine youth, Itisa 
pity his father married before, and had 
other sons. But for your Lordships of 
Ashdale and Arundel, your Percy would 
be as poor—as poor as old Maurice 
Beevor, . . . If this young man prove 
his case, your son, Perey Ashdale, will 
be very poor ! 

LADY ARUNDEL. 

My son, my Percy! but the priest is 

faithful. He has sworn 
SIR MAURICE. 

To keep thy secret only while thy 
father and thy spouse lived: they are 
dead. But the priest has no proofs to 
back his tale? 

LADY ARUNDEL, 

Alas! he has. 

S{R MAURICE. 

He has! Why did you never tell me 
that before? . . + Hum! she must come 
to me for aid now. I will get these 
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proofs, Under the surface of this busi. 
ness I see a great many gold and silver 
fishes. Hum! I will begin to angle!” 


Sir Maurice accordingly promises 
Lady Arundel that he will secure the 
proofs, his real intention being to 
destroy them as soon as he gets 
them. The truth is, the old scoundrel 
hopes to make his money of service 
to the spendthrift heir, and lend, on 
the security of his lands, sums large 
enough in the end to place those lands 
in his own possession ; whereas, if the 
inheritance were to vest in another, 
it needed not the attorney Prologue 
to inform him that his security would 
not be worth the skin it was drawn 
upon. Sir Maurice’s penuriousness 
took fright at the idea of bribing 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, and hence a 
natural anxiety to establish Lord Ash- 
dale’s suceession. In such acharacter, 
however, it is not natural to discover 
the most frightful and startling depths 
of villainy, to meet with wholesale 
schemes of murder—murder of the 
innocent and generous—murder of 
relations, undertaken in cold blood, 
and communicated by hints to the 
mother of one of the intended victims, 
while jests sit on his lips and insignifi- 
cance attends his presence. Where is 
the great constraining cause to crime? 
He is, and always was, a baronet, and 
nothing more; he had no wrongs to 
complain of ; he was not a poor rela- 
tion ; he was rich—rich enough to live 
where he liked, without hanging about 
the hall of Arundel. If he was laughed 
at, it was because he was a professed 
jester. If he was slighted by inferiors, 
it was because, with the power, he 
wanted the will, to purchase their 
opinions at the ordinary rate. If 
such a man were despised, it was 
because he was contemptible ; but if 
he was contemptible, he could not 
have felt the deep and black resent- 
ment which instigated the actions that 
follow. Altogether, a more unnatural 
character never was represented in 
fiction—a gratuitous assassin, in the 
person of a rich old rheumatic baronet, 
habitually penurious and jocose. We 
can understand Triboulet, Richard III. 
&c., but why a well-born English gen- 
tleman, whose 

** Manhood went 
In piling wealth that age might mount to 
power,” 
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as he says himself, should first be 
snubbed by every one, and then turn 
murderer in revenge, is what the 
author, and the author alone, can 
explain to us. A pleasant old fellow, 
too. Observe how merrily he touches 
on his own failing, avarice. ‘ Drive 
the mice from thy larder,” says Ash- 
dale. 


SIR MAURICE. 


“ Mice !—Zounds, how can I 

Keep mice ?—I can’t afford it—they were 
starved 

To death an age ago!—the last was 
found, 

Some Christmas three years, stretched 
beside a bone 

In that same larder—so consumed and 
worn 

By pious fast—’twas awful to behold it! 

I canonized its corpse in spirits of wine, 

And set it in the porch—a solemn warn- 


ing 
To thieves and beggars ” 


Conceive, too, the villain who expects 
that very night to echo to the cry of 
a murdered cousin, talking in this 
way— 


“Sir Maurice Beevor shall be merged 
to-morrow 

Into Lord Ashdale;—like a drop of 
water 

Into a glass of aqua vite. 


GAUSSEN, 
Well, Knight ! 
You have the monies ? 


SIR MAURICE (giving a bag). 
Little dears! you see them 

Tuck'd up in bed and fast asleep—my 
heart aches 

That such a happy and united family 

Should be dispersed upon the world, and 
never 

Come home again !— Poor things !---Now 
prithee man, 

Don’t be so rough with them !” 


Norman, meanwhile, has been intro- 
duced into the castle, and not only 
renewed his addresses to Violet, but 
had more than one interview with the 
Countess, who at once recognizes in 
him the son she had had by a former 
concealed marriage, and whom she had 
supposed removed for ever---either to 
foreign parts, or to another world. 
Captain Norman, sitting in the hall 
with the two ladies, thinks proper to 
pule out such stuff as this— 
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« Until my fourteenth year, 

Beneath the roof of an old village priest, 

Nor far from hence, my childhood wore 
away. 

Then waked within me anxious thoughts 
and deep. 

Throughout the liberal and melodious 
nature 

Something seem’d absent—what I scarcely 
knew— 

Till one calm night, when over earth and 
wave 

Heaven look'd its love from all its num- 
berless stars— 

Watchful yet breathless—suddenly the 
sense 

Of my sweet want swell’d in me, and I 
ask’d 

The priest, why I was motherless ! 

LADY ARUNDEL. 
And he? 
NORMAN. 
Wept as he answered, ¢ I was nobly born ! 
LADY ARUNDEL (aside). 
The traitor !” 


He proceeds to relate that at length 
he was inveigled to sea, and when 
there, the crew, he says, 


——* bound me 
To a slight plank; spread te the wind 
their sails; 
And left me on the waves alone with 
God!” 


He describes, stirringly enough, his 
sufferings, and, strange as it may seem, 
the best passage in the play is another 
version of the best passage in Riche- 
lieu, in both a plank and a shark 
being the dramatis persone ! 


NORMAN. 
‘«‘ Day dawn’d, and, glittering in the sun, 
behold 
A sail—a flag! 
VIOLET. 
Well, well. 
NORMAN. 
It pass’d away, 
And saw me not. Noon, and then thirst 
and famine ; 
And, with parch’d lips, I call’d on death, 
and sought 
To wrench my limbs from the stiff cords 
that gnaw'd 
Into the flesh, and drop into the deep; 
And then methought I saw, beneath the 
clear 
And crystal lymph, a dark, swift-moving 
thing, 
With watchful glassy eyes,—the ocean- 
monster 
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That follows ships for prey. Then life 
once more 

Grew sweet, and with a strain’d and 
horrent gaze, 

And lifted hair, I floated on, till sense 

Grew dim and dimlier, and a terrible 


sleep— 

In which still—still—those livid eyes met 
mine— 

Fell on me, and——— 


VIOLET. 
Go on! 


NORMAN. 
I woke, and heard 
My native tongue. Kind looks were bent 
upon me: 
I lay on deck—escaped the ghastly death ; 
For God had watch'd the sleeper !” 


A marine Mazeppa, in short. Lady 
Arundel seeks to get rid of this super- 
fluous son by giving him Violet, and 
sending him back to sea; but Ashdale 
will not resign his right so easily. The 
lovers having agreed to meet at mid- 
night, at a ruined caapel by the sea- 
side, in order that the ship’s chaplain 
(a privateer temp. Q. Elizabeth, with 
a chaplain!) may unite them; the 
young lord concerts with Sir Maurice 
to waylay them, and snatch the Violet 
from the sea-captain’s button-hole. 
At the same rendezvous, too, a little 
earlier, the other chaplain, he who 
had united Lady Arundel to Nor- 
man’s father, is to meet the son, to 
deliver to him the proofs of his 
birth. On his way thither he is way- 
laid by another instrument of Sir 
Maurice’s, ‘Bully Gaussen,” and 
mortally wounded; whereupon Nor- 
man rushes in and disarms the assassin. 
Here then Onslow, the wounded chap- 
lain, employs his few remaining mo- 
ments in explaining the circumstances 
of Norman’s birth—how his father 
“died, most foully murdered,” hand- 
ing him at the same time the docu- 
ments necessary to substantiate his 
story ; but dying, after the approved 
fashion, just before he could say the 
word which would have explained all. 
Revenge is now the order of the day ; 
Hamlet the second examines the docu- 
ment, and finds that Lady Arundel is 
“‘my mother ; my mother, oh, my mo- 
ther!” whereupon the third act closes. 

In the fourth, Gaussen is hired once 
more by the sanguinary old joker, Sir 
Maurice—“no waiter but a knight 
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templar”—to butcher both the bro- 
thers, Norman and Lord Ashdale ! 


«“ Then, ere matins, I shall be Baron 
Ashdale and heir of Arundel,” 


A cool calculation! Of course there 
could be no danger of an enquiry, or 
Gaussen’s turning Queen’s evidence, 
or any thing of that sort—the thing 
seemed not worth an additional beat 
of the heart to the cautious old baronet, 
Meanwhile Norman rushes to the 
hall, documents in hand, where he 
finds the old lady less inclined to wel- 
come a new son than he expected. In 
fact, she orders him from her presence, 
but he “ will not” go. 


LADY ARUNDEL. 
* Will not? Ho, there! 
NORMAN. 
Call your hirelings; 
And let them hear me! 
[ Goes to the hearth. 
In these halls—upon 
The sacred hearth-stone of my sires— 
beneath 
Their knightly scutcheon—and before 
their forms, 
Which, from the ghostly canvass, I invoke 
To hail their son—I take my stand! I 
claim 
My rights! They come, your menials |! 
bid them thrust 
From his own hearth the heir of Arundel! 
Enter Servants, 
LADY ARUNDEL. 
Seize on! No!no! My father’s lordly 
mien 
Is his!’ I dare not!” 


She entreats him, explains, confesses 
her affection for Ashdale, till, melted 
by her anguish, the soft-hearted sailor 
offers to give her up all the documents 
which prove his claim; and, accord- 
ingly, throwing them at her feet, he 
rushes out. ‘ My mother’’ is still the 
refrain, and at the shrine of this 
term is sacrificed, as at some uncouth 
altar, all that is human and natural in 
the story. 

Gaussen, as we have said, has a 
commission from Sir Maurice to slay 
both Norman and Ashdale at the 
chapel, but he feels compassion for the 
latter, and determines to let him off. 
As, however, Ashdale has, for his own 
purposes, secretly changed costumes 
with Norman, a series of interesting 
mistakes ensues, Violet enters with 
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the peer, thinking it to be the captain 
—here an accomplice of Gaussen’s 
informs the lover that priest and crew 
are ready, thereby confirming his 
jealous suspicions—Faulkner drops in 
opportunely to second his master and 
friend, Norman. At this momenta cry 
is heard within the chapel, and Norman 
and Faulkner rush in, sword in hand, 
to the rescue ; Lady Arundel, fearing, 
like Sin at the gates of hell, for two 
members of her family, appears with 
servants and torches; and, finally, 
Violet enters from the chapel, and falls 
at Lady Arundel’s feet. She swears 
she has seen 


«“ Two Normans by the altar !” 


The truth was, the first, Lord Ash- 
dale in disguise, had been set upon by 
Gaussen, when the second, or veritable 
Norman, came to his assistance, and 
stretched the assassin at his feet, 
thereby preserving his brother-rival’s 
life. Luke, the subordinate villain, 
peaches on Sir Maurice, and rather 
astonishes the party by telling them 
that he meant to murder them all. 
In the midst of this hubbub, Lady 
Arundel retires within the chapel, and 
pensively looking at the moon, removes 
her velvet gown, and places herself on 
her knees at the altar, the tomb of her 
first husband, for no conceivable 
reason but to allow the brothers to 
get to high words outside. When 
this has taken place, she advances from 
her devotions. 


* Ay, upon the stone 
Where his bones sleep I have pray’d ; and 
I have gain’d 
The strength that is not of this world! 
How, Percy ? 
Thy sword drawn on thy_—— 
NORMAN. 
Hush! I have kept thy secret! 
LADY ARUNDEL. 
Unhappy boy! 
ASHDALE. 
Why turn thine eyes from him 
Tome? and straight again to him? 
LADY ARUNDEL. 
Approach, 
Percy, my son!—Lord Ashdale now no 
more— 
Behold thy brother! Ay, the conscience 


wrings 
Out truth at last ;—thine elder, the sole 


heir 
To this ill-fated house !” . 
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It may be supposed that Ashdale is 
not in the best humour when he hears 
this; he grumbles a little, in spite of 
all that his mother and Norman can 
say; till the latter takes the scrolls, 
and approaches the torches, in order to 
consume them and his rights together. 
Ashdale is softened, and falls on his 
breast, exclaiming--- 


« My brother—oh, my brother !” 
NORMAN. 
“ A mother and a brother--both--O joy!” 
LADY ARUNDEL. 
¢ My children in each other’s arms!”— 


In short, a pose fit for the Critic. The 
rest of the scene, with one pretty senti- 
ment, contains a tolerable share of 
bombast and absurdity. 


ASHDALE. 
**‘ Now summon 
All friends, and let them know the right- 
ful heir. 
LADY ARUNDEL. 
True—be the justice done--an awful tale: 
But ye shall hear me speak it. (faulter- 
ingly) My poor Percy ! 
My father’s crime too—well— ! 
NORMAN. 
You mark her, brother. 
Shall we bring this upon her ?.-- 
[ Holding the papers over the torches till 
they are consumed. } 
It is past! 
Now, never more a bar betwixt your 
hearts 
And mine---ah, mother! now thine arms 
embrace me--- 
And now thy kiss melts into my soul !--- 


LADY ARUNDEL. 
Oh, bless thee !--. 
NORMAN. 

Hark! she has bless’d her son---J bid ye 
witness, 

Ye listening Heavens~-thou circumambi- 
ent air: 

The ocean sighs it back~-and with the 


murmur 
Rustle the happy leaves, All Nature 
breathes 
Aloud---aloft---to the Great Parent’s ear, 
The blessing of the MoTHER on her child.” 


On all this sentiment, Sir Maurice 
bursts in, bag in hand. He forthwith 
discovers that all is found out,—and 
here—here was the place to have 
shown the detected wretch to advan- 
tage—to have said a word for nature— 


to have vindicated probability and com- 
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mon feeling. The pent-up agony of 
his long er mee, ife; the tortured 
intensity of humbled eo and dis- 
appointed vengeance ; the tearing away 
of that veil which had been worn so 
long as to have become as it were a 
part of himself; the annihilation of the 
only hope that had buoyed up a misera- 
ble and despised existence ; surely all 
this might have drawn forth words of 
awful and tremendous strength, and 
opened the sluices for the burning 
language of despair. ‘Hence, and 
repent!” cries Norman. What isthe 
detected murderer's reply--- 


SIR MAURICE, 
“I thank you kindly, sir: 

I am a very poor old Knight !--My Lord, 
Your very humble cousin !--- To my grave 
A sordid, spat-upon, revengeless, worth- 

less, 
And rascally poor cousin !--- Yes, I'll go 
Bury my monies--hang myself--and make 
The parish pay the funeral !---Ugh !--- 

I'll spite them !” 


The piece ends with a promise of 
Norman’s not to leave his wife for sea 
till after the honeymoon, and there- 
after to pay an annual visit to Eng. 
land 

NORMAN. 

« And for the rest, who can aspire to 
more 

Than a true heart for ever blent with 
his--- 

Blessings when absent---welcome when 
return’d :--- 

His merry bark with England's flag to 
crown her, 

Fame for his hopes, and woman in his 
cares!” 


This play is not good, even on the 
low ground it professes to occupy. 
There is little that is natural and easy, 
much that is forced and affected. The 
same damning error runs through it, 
that has kept down the author’s other 
plays---making his characters parade 
their inmost and most sensitive feel- 
ings on evety occasion, and before 
every audience, without excitement. 
There must be some strong con- 
straining cause to make any expres- 
Sion of feeling becoming. Let a man 
show that he feels---let others discover 
his heart and his motives in his actions ; 
but let him have some retenue, or we 
will turn away with a sort of tortured 
disgust, just 4s we would from a surgi. 


eal operation; for, in truth, it is no. 
thing less, this cool poking a knife into 
the heart’s-blood of the passions, and 
watching the purple tide trickle down 
into abasin. Take, as an example, the 
passage we have already quoted, in 
which Norman, a sea-captain, sitting 
in a castle hall with two ladies, one an 
elderly countess to whom he had just 
been introduced, and another a young 
lady to whom he was paying his ad- 
dresses, tells his tale, not in the half. 
unwilling and manly way which would 
have interested his hearers, and been 
true to nature, but in such language, 
as we have no doubt would have made 
a real Countess and areal Violet either 
burst into a fit of laughing, or rush out 
of the room in blushing indignation. 


—— “ Suddenly,” he says, ‘ the sense 
Of my sweet want swell’'d in me, and I 
asked 
The priest, why I was motherless ?” 


This specimen, out of an hundred, 
will exhibit what we mean. No sailor 
---No man---no woman---unexcited and 
in calm and formal colloquy, could ex- 
press him or herself in this way. Deep 
feelings do not come up unless the waters 
are stirred. It makes us wince to hear 
of “ sweet wants” “ swelling” within us 
in a drawing-room by day-light. Ina 
soliloquy, or by night, or in the ear of 
our best-beloved, or in a burst of 
passion, the glowing words might burst 
forth; but---faugh! not of malice pre- 
pense. 

In fine, we see every beauty and 
every fault of his former plays reflected 
here, as in a glass; the lights fainter, 
and the shadows deeper. The passage 
already quoted from the Lady of 
Lyons about the “summer Palace,” 
where prose first ambles into rhyme, 
finds its correlative where this new 
Inkle tells his Yarico 


“ OF the bright lands within the western 


main, 

Where we will build our home, what time 
the seas 

Weary thy gaze ;---there the broad palm- 
tree shades 

The soft and delicate light of skies as fair 

As those that slept on Eden:---Nature, 
there, 

Like « gay spendthrift in his flush of youth 

Flings her whole treasure in the lap of 
Time.—- 


On turfs by fairies trod, the eternal Flota 


allusic 
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Spreads all her blooms; and from a lakes 


like sea 

Woos to her odorous haunts the western 
wind! 

While, circling round and upward from 
the boughs, 

Golden with fruits that lure the joyous 
birds, 

Melody, like a happy soul released, 

Hangs in the air, and from invisible 
plumes 

Shakes sweetness down !” 


On his humour, we have seen, the 
worthy Baronet evidently piques him- 
self. A specimen or two, before we 
lay down our pen :— 

“ Stockings, Sit Maurice,” says a Du- 
enna, “ Marry come up; is that a delicate 
allusion ?” 


“ A magnificent preserve of spar- 
rows,” says the witty assassin, Sir 
Maurice, “ which I can always sell to 
the little blackguards in the street for a 
penny a hundred.” 
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Nofman has closed the jealous eyes 
of Mistress Prudence at the rate of a 
guinea each, and makes the following 
pithy observation : 


« Faith, ‘tis a mercy on a poor man’s purse 
That some old ladies were not born with 
three eyes l 


But enough of Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer. We take leave of him 
and his dramas. We are sorry we 
could not speak more favourably of the 
one or the other. Where the heart is 
not good, we may look in vain for the 
true sublime of poetry. And when 
to vitiated principle, is joined exceeding 
vanity, ean ay one wonder that there 
is something in all these pieces that 
excites an unpleasant feeling towards 
their author---a sentiment bordering 
on personal dislike---even while we 
acknowledge the cLeveRNEss of the 
man? 


THE VOICE OF THE SEASON. 


GETHSEMANE—CALVARY—THE GRAVE. 


SONNET——-THE GARDEN, 


The day of days draws near—ere the high sun 

Shall sweep again across the gulph of heaven, 

A mighty power with Satan shall have striven, 
Hell’s host’s be vanquished, and salvation won, 
Within a garden’s shade, beneath a tree, 

Alone, and troubled sore, a kneeling man 

Prayed till the blood from his wrung temples ran. 
Who was to gain that victory ?—'twas he / 

He rose and walked towards his friends, but found 

The watchers prostrate—in the hour of dread 
His only guards were slumbering on the ground. 

Small hope from man! yet to his need there sped 
Hosts of bright angels, softly bending round, 

To wipe the blood-drop from his sacred head. 


ODE FOR GOOD-FRIDAY. 


STROPHE. 


Old earth had rolled about the sun 
Four thousand years, 
And seen enough of evil done, 
And drained men’s tears, 
And marked their passions roll and rest, 
And martyrs slain, 
Yet showed no pain, 
But swept her load of sinners round 
In silence through the abyss profound ; 
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From the first day a man she bore 

On till they teemed from shore to shore, 

A wilful, wild, and hardened race, 

That cursed, raved, died upon her face, 
And slept within her breast. 


At length a wondrous morn upburst— 
Her plains were trod 

By him who laid her beams at first— 
Her parent-God ! 

Within a human atom prest, 

That atom clothed in humblest vest, 

The fulness of the Godhead dwelt, 

And with mean mortals moved aud felt, 
Accomplishing his plan ; 

But, scorned by the polluted brood, 

And thrust aside with insult rude, 
The Son of Man, 

Though air, and ocean, and the dead, 

Shrunk from before his kingly tread, 

Found not at last, from south to north, 

A spot upon the face of earth 
Whereon to lay his head. 


Earth's spirit saw—nor would believe, 
Until her sons the Cross upheave, 
And thrust it to her heart. 
‘Then woke she with a start, 
And her breast gasped, and hills gaped wide, 
And temples rocked from side to side, 
And rushed the sea to shore, 
Howling with hideous roar, 
And dashed its head among the caverns there, 
Bursting to atoms in despair. 
Down to her centre runs a cold affright, 
And sheeted ghosts 
Start like an exhalation to the light, 
In grisly hosts! 
The multitudes that at the last shall come, 
Swarming to birth from her capacious womb, 
The slumbering dead 
Uplift their head, 
The vaulted roof of darkness parting, 
Deep from their marble chambers starting, 
And in their dream, 
Shrinking with terror as they fear 
The end of all things drawing near, 
Flit through Jerusalem. 


From star to star the deed, 
With shadowy stream, 

Pours through all systems to impede 
Light’s gracious beam. 

And onward into heaven doth climb 

The monstrous shadow of the crime, 
Till the arch-angels quail, 

And look in the Almighty’s face, 

If there the mystery they might trace, 
Yet hid within the veil. 
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It shone inscrutably in stedfast power— 
Oh, in the gloom of that tremendous hour 
Of purpose undivined, 
Had earth broke from the all-controlling king, * 
And only shook its mane, 
As when in playful pain 
The lion spurns away an insect’s sting— 
Woe for mankind ! 

But there was promised mercy to fulfil ; 
Ay—while God’s Son was hanging there, 
An outraged corpse, ’twixt earth and air, 

That God his moderating arm, 

Spread over Nature’s wild alarm, 

And said--be still! 


ANTISTROPHE, 


Earth’s hoary eld now draweth near 
To the second thousandth year, 
Since that dark day of blood, 
And time hath made the counsel clear, 
At first misunderstood. 
The human clay of him who died, 
Laid for corruption in her side, 
She gave untainted back, 
And saw that clay ascending bright, 
In heaven’s insufferable light, 
Up the celestial track. 


Down that same road 
Full soon there flowed, 
Like balm upon her outraged breast, 
A spirit’s power, 
Which, since that hour, 
Hath set the stormy scene at rest. 
Man’s woes are still the same, 
But with far higher aim 
He lives, proclaiming wide his master’s name ; 
And from all nations, now 
Men at one altar bow, 
The shrine of him who died on Calvary’s blood-stained brow. 


STANZAS FOR EASTER-DAY. 


Twas in the middle watch of night, when darkness hung profound 
About the city of the Lord, and Judah’s heights around, 

That at the portal of a tomb a Roman guard patrolled— 

A new-made grave, against whose mouth a mighty stoue was rolled. 


Slow tramped the guard, and hollowly the armour’s clank was heard, 
For all was still upon the hill, and not a vine-leaf stirred ; 

The neighbouring city silent heaved, in hushed and heavy dream, 
And sleep outspread with wings of lead hung o’er Jerusalem. 


The listless soldier’s heart was back to his far distant home, 
Where red the Tiber rolled along by old familiar Rome ; 

A spell was cast across the past, and shapes of things gone by 
Came back distinct upon his soul, and passed portentously. 


VoL. XV. 
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Then thoughts arose of where he was, the story of the land, 
The mystic spirit here adored, the marvels of his hand, 

The rumour of divinity beneath that tombstone there, 

And closer to his band he drew, and his lips moved in prayer. 


Whispered the palm-trees, stirred the grass, on Kedron’s banks below ; 
The rushes shivered ; was't a breeze that shook the mountain so? 

It gathers—-strengthens ; from above a burst of thunder breaks, 

And horribly beneath their feet the earth’s foundation quakes! 


A step is in the earthquake, and a voice upon the storm ; 
Jehovah's angel hath come down, revealed in human form ; 
Straight to the sepulchre he strides, rolls back the ponderous stone, 
And ina flood of glory forth the Crucified hath gone! 


Nor witnessed this by mortal eye, for struck with sore dismay, 
The steel-clad heathens fell to earth, and like the lifeless lay ; 
And when the vision disappeared, they rallied not again, 

But rose and hasted from the spot, like conscience-stricken men. 


*Tis past—and all hath long been hushed,—the fading stars are set, 
And now the early lines of light gleam o’er Mount Olivet, 

When two worn, weeping women come—rebuke them not this morn ;— 
The grateful heart wi// hover near, though all should laugh to scorn. 


They stop—the stone is rolled away—they look, and quake at heart— 
There are the grave-clothes scattered round; the napkin wrapped apart ;— 
The tenant’s fled—but in its stead One of seraphic mien 

Sits smiling where the mangled corse of him they sought had been. 


Why, daughters of Jerusalem, why bow ye thus the knee ? 

Seek ye the man whose life-blood ran from yon accursed tree ? 
Go—be of comfort ; he hath left this dark and cheerless prison— 
The work is done, and Mary's son—-the Lord of Lords—is risen ! 


When man would bend in pain of heart o’er some beloved tomb, 
Oh, may a voice as sweet as this make answer from the gloom— 
That when the bitterness of death to dust directs the eyes, 
An angel may be waiting there, to turn them to the skies! 
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BISHOP MANT’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF IRELAND.*—SECOND ARTICLE. 


WE have now traced the progress of 
the reformed church in this country, 
down to the reign of the first James. 
Our space did not permit us to dwell, 
in detail, upon the sad havoc of 
ecclesiastical property, which accom- 
panied that scriptural emendation of 
doctrine, which so nearly brought 
back the church to what it was in the 
Apostolic times; but it is necessary 
that it should be, in some measure, 
adverted to; because serious errors 
have prevailed respecting the opulence 
of the Irish Clergy ; and it has been 
even maintained, by senators, in their 
places in parliament, that to their 
wealth, and not to their poverty, it 
has been chiefly owing, that they have 
made so little way in the conversion 
of the natives to the evangelical sim- 
plicity of the Gospel. Mr. Fowell 
Buxton, late member for Weymouth, 
on the 2d of April, 1835, did not 
hesitate to declare, in the House of 
Commons, “ that if wealth and prodi- 
gal endowments could have rendered 
the church of Ireland effectual in the 
conversion of the Irish, we ought not 
now to have a single Catholic in that 
country.” Proceed we, therefore to 
the consideration of the facts by which 
the statement of this legislative mounte- 
bank may be either established or 
refuted. 

And, here, not to go higher than 
the reign of Elizabeth, let the follow- 
ing suffice to show the manner in which 
the property of the church, from one 
cause or another, had suffered waste 
and alienation. 


“ The abuse of episcopal property was so 
injurious, and of such extent, that when 
Sir Henry Sydney was sent to Ireland as 
Lord Deputy, in October, 1565, amongst 
other instructions he brought with him 
this, « That the Church lands and estates 
be preserved from waste and alienation.” 
Whatever means of preservation may in 
consequence have been used, they failed 
of producing the desired effect: for at 
times subsequent, as well as antecedent, 


to this instruction, several cases are on 
record, some of which may be cited as 
examples of the enormity. 

“ Between the years 1553 and 1565, 
Thonory, bishop of Ossory, made many 
fee-farm leases of the manors and posses- 
sions of his bishoprick at low and incon- 
siderable rents,which greatly impoverished 
the see, and lopped off from the bishoprick 
large branches of its revenue. Between 
1560 and 1564, Craike, bishop of Kildare, 
exchanged almost all the manors and lands 
of the bishoprick, for some tithes of little 
value, by which exchange the very ancient 
See of Kildare was reduced to a most 
shameful poverty ; and in the short time 
of three years he did more mischief to his 
see, than his successors were ever able to 
repair, About 1582, Allen, bishop of 
Feros, made long leases of many farms, 
reserving very small rents, and committed 
many wastes on the lands of the see: and 
about the same period, Cavenagh, bishop 
of Leighlin, treated the property of his 
bishoprick in the like manner, leaving it 
in such a naked condition as to be scarce 
worth any person's acceptance; so that 
the poverty of the see caused it, first to be 
held with some other preferment, and 
then to be united to the see of Ferns. 
Archbishop Magragh, who succeeded to 
the see of Cashel in 1570, made most 
scandalous wastes and alienations of the 
revenues belonging to it; and impove- 
rished it by stripping it of much of its 
ancient estate. And Linch, who obtained 
the bishoprick of Elphin in 1584, so 
wasted and destroyed it by alienations, 
fee-farms, and other means, that he left 
it not worth two hundred marks a year. 
These examples are bad enough: but 
they are outdone by certain cases of the 
original ‘ temporisers,’ as he terms them, 
cited by Primate Bramhall, who particus 
larises one see as left by its possessor so 
impoverished, that it had but forty shil- 
lings of yearly revenue, and another but 
five marks, 


« The value of several other bishopricks | 
was at the same time much reduced from 
other causes, of which the unsettled and 
lawless condition of the kingdom was 
apparently amongst the chief: and the 
consequence, as in cases of the former 
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description, was, the evil of pluralities to 
a very pernicious extent. 


« Thus in 1567, Archbishop Loftus pro- 
cured his translation from Armagh to 
Dublin: whereupon Harris, in his edition 
of Ware’s History of the Bishops, remarks 
that ‘it is not to be admired at, that he 
sought a translation from the primatial 
see; forthe North was then ruined by 
the rebellion of Shane O'Neal, and Ar- 
magh, which with its cathedral had been 
utterly destroyed, afforded but little 
profit.’ 

« It should, however, be remarked, that 
this is not agreeable to the reason, said to 
have been assigned by the archbishop 
himself; for it is related in the Loftus 
MS. in Marsh’s library, that ‘at first 
there were many who wondered at the 
Archbishop, why he should resign his 
archbishoprick of Armagh, for to be trans- 
lated to Dublin, considering that the 
primacy of Armagh was not only a higher 
title, but also had a greater revenue and 
income belonging to it. So Adam Loftus 
made answer, he would rather have less 
honour and less revenue in quietness, than 
to be in danger, and to live within his 
diocese so far from the metropolis of Ire- 
land, and to hazard himself especially in 
those times.” 


Did all this indicate that state of 
plethory which Mr. Fowell Buxton 
considers to have been the cause of 
the inefficiency of the Irish Clergy ; 
or does it indicate a state of destitution 
in which their best exertions must have 
been paralyzed? And what is the 
testimony of Sir John Davies, in the 
following reign? Let him speak for 
himself. 


« The whole passage from Sir J. Davies 
runs thus: ‘ Having directed inquiries to 
be made in Cavan, Monaghan, and Fer- 
managh, by impanelling a jury, into the 
state of the Church, the answer returned 
was, that the churches for the most part 
were utterly waste, that the king was 

atron of all, that the incumbents were 
Popish priests, instituted by bishops 
authorised from Rome, yet many of them 
like the old priests of Queen Mary’s time 
in England, ready to yield to conformity. 
As for the vicarages, they are so poorly 
endowed that ten of them united will 
“scarcely suffice to maintain an honest 
minister, and as to the churches they are 
for the most part in ruins; such as were 
presented to be in reparation were covered 
only with thatch ; but the incumbents, 
both parsons and vicars, did appear to be 


such poor, ragged, ignorant creatures, that 
we could not esteem any of them worthy 
of the meanest of these livings, albeit 
many of them are not worth above 40s, 
per annum. No divine service or sermon 
to be heard in the dioceses.” 


To the same effect is the statement 
of Lord Strafford, in a letter to Laud, 
who thus expresses his astonishment 
at the melanchgly details which he 
received of the desolation of the 
church and the destitution of the 
clergy. 


“ Indeed, my Lord, I knew it was 
bad, very bad in Ireland, but that it was 
so stark naught I didnot believe. What! 
six benefits not able to find the minister 
clothes: in six parishes scarce six to come 
to Church! Good God! stay the time 
you must, till there be more means, and 
some more conformable people.” 


We now pause to ask Mr. Fowell 
Buxton, and all other charlatans who 
have clamoured against the Irish clergy 
because of their supposed enormous 
wealth, do these statements, up to this 
period, bear out their representations ? 
Are they, or are they not, founded in 
fact? Andif they be, how idle is it 
to expect, that the church should, 
under such circumstances, have opera- 
ted the conversion of the entire people ? 

The reader will recollect that we 
are now upon the eve of the great 
rebellion, which led to the utter sub- 
version of the church as a national 
establishment ; so that nothing could 
be expected from it from 1641 to 1666, 
After the restoration, it was re-estab- 
lished again ; but the reader shall see, 
from authentic documents, in such a 
crippled and embarrassed condition, as 
greatly impaired its usefulness as an 
instrument for the spread of true 
religion. 

The great and virtuous Ormond 
did all that man could do to re-edify 
the sacred edifice ; and his administra- 
tion is a bright spot in the history of 
the country. 


‘And thus notwithstanding the evil 
meditated in the English court, the latter 
years of the reign of King Charles the 
Second passed quietly away, with little of 
incident to fix the mind on the history of 
the Irish church, but not without the too 
customary causes for concern at the insuf- 
ficient supply of sacred buildings and of 
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ministers, to make provision for the spiritual 
wants and necessities of the people. 

« An example of a dilapidated church, 
laudably re-edified by the exertions of one 
of the restored prelates, is thus recorded by 
Williams, bishop of Ossory, in the narra- 
tive of his persecutions and oppressions. 

« «Things being somewhat settled, I went 
to live upon my bishoprick, in Kilkenny, 
where I found the cathedral church and 
the bishop's house all ruined; and nothing 
standing but the bare walls, without roofs, 
without windows but the holes, and with- 
out doors: yet I resolved presently to 
mend and repair one room, and to live in 
the bishop’s house; and, as I had vowed, 
that if I should ever come to my bishop- 
rick, I would wholly and fully bestow the 
first year's profit for the reparation of the 
church, so my witnesses in heaven know 
that I have done it; and have since 
bestowed more, as 40/. the last summer 
for repajring the steeple of the cathedral, 
and yet 1000/. more will not sufficiently 
repair that church.’ 

** And an instance of the defect on a larger 
scale, and in both particulars, is detailed by 
the same prelate, in his tract on ‘the sad 
condition of the Church and Clergy in the 
Diocese of Ossory; and I fear,’ as his 
title-page adds, ‘not much better in all 
Treland.’ 

«If you walk through Ireland,’ he 
observes, ‘as I rode from Carlingford to 
Dublin, and from Dublin to Kilkenny, 
and in my visitation thrice over the diocese 
of Ossory ; I believe, that throughout all 
your travel you shall find it, as I found it, 
in all the ways that I went; scarce one 
church standing and sufficiently repaired, 
for seven, I speak within compass, that are 
ruined, and have only walls, without orna- 
ments, and most of them without roofs, 
without doors, without windows, but the 
holes to receive the winds to entertain the 
congregation.’ 

“And again: ‘What shame and what 
punishment do we deserve, for suffering the 
tombs and the sepulchres of our heroick 
fathers, and the temples, houses, and altars, 
of our good God and our Redeemer Jesus 
Christ, to lie so waste, so ruined, and so 
defiled, as they are here in this kingdom 
of Ireland! For I do believe, that of about 
a hundred churches that our forefathers 
built and sufficiently endowed in the 
diocese of Ossory, there are not twenty 
standing, nor ten well repaired at this day.’ 

« Then with respect to the deficiency of 
ministers, he observes, 

«« As God is without churches for his 
people to meet in to serve him, so He is 
without servants, enabled to do him service, 
to praise his name, and to teach his people ; 
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and to have churches, and no churchmen, 
is to no purpose. But why have we not 
such churchmen as are able to instruct 
God’s people ? I say it is easily answered : 
that it is not so easy to get able, worthy, 
and sufficient churchmen, unless there were 
sufficient means and livings to maintain 
them.’ 

«After some intermediate remarks on 
the insufficiency of the means for educating 
the clergy, ‘since Henry the Eighth over- 
threw the abbies and monasteries, which 
were as universities to breed scholars,’ he 
then proceeds to show the insufficiency of 
the maintenance of the clergy, in conse- 
quence of «the ecclesiastical livings of the 
Church having been given to the King’s 
nobility and lay gentry.’ 

“To exemplify his position, he then 
divides the benefices of his own diocese 
into two classes; naming the denomination 
and the holder of each. 

“In the first class are ‘the rectories, the 
best and the chiefest livings, that are of any 
worth, or of any note within the diocese ; 
and, as I showed you, the nobility, gentry, 
and cities do hold them from the church, 
and do yield little or nothing for the 
service of God in those churches; neither 
dare the poor vicars and curates, according 
to the bishop’s appointment, ask them any- 
thing for the serving of those churches, 
nor is it to any purpose for any incumbent 
to sue for any tythes or rights that belong 
unto his church,’ 

«The second class contains ‘what livings 
the poor clergymen hold in their posses- 
sion; and of what value they are unto them 
deductis deducendis, communibus annis, as 
by the inquisition of three or four of the 
ablest clergymen in my diocese, with my- 
self, I have understood the sane in my 
visitation; and thereby the reader may 
understand the meanness of our Irish 
livings, and judge, whether these many 
livings, that each clergyman holds, are 
more or enough to make one competent 
living for a worthy and able man, that will 
constantly reside, and conscionably preach 
unto God’s people,’ 

“In illustration of these livings of the 
second class it should be stated, that a 
‘living,’ in about six instances, according 
to Bishop. Williams’s digest, consists of a 
single ‘parish;’ that in two instances a 
‘living,’ comprises aS many as nine 
‘parishes ;’ and that the number of 
‘parishes,’ constituting a ‘living,’ con- 
tinually varies between these two extremes: 
that the entire number of ‘livings’ is 
twenty-two, and the number of ¢ parishes’ 
seventy-seven, forming therefore on an 
average an union of three parishes and a 
half to one living. 
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* Also, that the value of the livings con- 
tinually varies from ten pounds which is 
the lowest, to sixty-six, one hundred and 
one, and one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds, which are the three highest values ; 
and that the total value of the twenty-two 
livings is nine hundred and sixty-one 
pounds, ten shillings; being forty-three 
pounds, fourteen shillings, and a small 
fraction, to each upon the average. 

“ This brief summary of particulars, 
abstracted from Bishop Williams's detailed 
exposition of the condition of his diocese, 
may perhaps assist in opening the reader's 
mind to a clearer perception of the situa- 
tion of the paruchial clergy of Ireland at 
the time under review, of the nature and 
extent of their charges, and of the occasion 
and necessity of those unions, which 
have brought such obloquy on the church : 
at the same time that it may enable him 
to render a just answer to the bishop's 
pertinent inquiry, ‘ Do you think that this 
value is sufficient to maintain an able 
ministry, to supply all these churches and 
parishes as they ought to be; or that 
Popery shall be supprest, and the true 
Protestant religion planted amongst the 
people, by the unition of parishes, and the 
diminution of churches, without any 
augmentation of their means ?” 


Credat Judeus Apella ; 
Non ego’! 


“The diocese of Ossory, which is the 
subject of the foregoing relation, is situated 
in the province of Leinster, in one of the 
south-eastern districts of the kingdom. An 
example of a similar state of things in the 
North, or in the province of Ulster, is 
supplied by an incident that occurred in 
the diocese of Derry, of which the diocesan 
Bishop Mossom, having in his petition to 
the king in council, procured on the 13th 
of May, 1670, a recommendation of his 
case to the Irish Society, made this repre- 
sentation of the ecclesiastical condition of 
the city and county of Londonderry :— 


“ First, that the churches, especially 
those within the twelve London propor- 
tions, were generally ruinous, and not one, 
except that within the city, was in repair, 
and accommodation fit for God’s worship ; 


neither were the inhabitants, such was 
their extreme poverty, any ways able to 
rebuild or repair them; so that the holy 
offices of God's public worship were, for 
the most part, administered either in a 
dirty cabin or in a common alehouse ; and 
also that not only were the churches 
ruinous, but likewise the ministers were 
generally and necessarily non-resident, 
not having any houses upon their cures; 
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not being able, through meanness of estate 

and numerousness of their families, to 

build themselves houses, nor could they 

find habitations to be hired upon the 
lace.’ 

«What means were taken for the remedy 
of these local evils, does not appear. But 
they seem to have been regarded as an 
example of the general state of the country 
in the particular defects complained of. 
And the coincidences of dates makes it not 
improbable, that they gave occasion for the 
instructions concerning the building and 
repair of churches, and the encouragement 
of resident ministers, which were enjoined 
upon Lord Berkley, as before mentioned, 
on the 2ist of May, 1670. 

“The desolation, indeed, appears to have 
been very extensive and complete. Ina 
sermon of Dean Swift, cn the martyrdom 
of King Charles I., wherein he delineates 
the evils of puritanical zeal, as evidenced 
by the Great Rebellion, is a forcible 
description of the utter demolition of the 
Irish parochial churclies by that devastating 
scourge, as compared with the traces of 
less complete ruin visible in England. 

“«¢ Another consequence,’ he says, ‘of 
this horrid rebellion and murder was, the 
destroying or defacing of such vast numbers 
of God’s houses. ‘In their self-will they 
digged down a wall.’ If a stranger should 
now travel in ‘England, and observe the 
churches in his way, he could not other- 
wise conclude, than that some vast army 
of Turks or heathens had been sent on 
purpose to ruin and blot out all marks of 
Christianity. They spared neither the 
statues of saints, nor ancient prelates, nor 
kings, nor benefactors; broke down the 
tombs and monuments of men famous in 
their generations; seized the vessels of 
silver set apart for the holiest use ; tore 
down the most innocent ornaments both 
within and without; made the houses of 
prayer dens of thieves, or stables for cattle. 
These were the mildest effects of Puritan 
zeal and devotion for Christ ; and this was 
what themselves affected to call a thorough 
reformation. In this kingdom (Ireland), 
those ravages were not so easily seen : for, 
the people here being too poor to raise 
such noble temples, the mean ones we had 
were not defaced, but totally destroyed.’ 


Will Mr. Fowell Buxton, and his 
fellow labourers in the cause of church 
destruction, contend, that, during this 
period, the Irish church was over 
endowed, and that it was its wealth 
which caused its inefficiency, as the 
moral and religious instructress of the 
people? Isnotthe contrary deplora- 
bly evident; and does it not clearly 
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appear, that it was crippled for want 
of means, not encumbered by any over- 
abundance ? 

This brings us down to the revolu- 
tion, which was fellowed by the wars 
of William and James, during the 
progress of which the church again 
experienced extensive waste and dila 
pidation. Thus writes Dean Swift :— 


« Forty years are now passed since the 
Revolution, when the contention of the 
British empire was, most unfortunately 
for us, and altogether agaiast the usual 
course of such miglity changes in govern- 
ment, decided in the Jeast important 
nation, but with such ravages and ruin 
executed on both sides, as to leave the 
kingdom a desert, which in some sort it 
still continues. Neither did the long 
rebellions in 164L make half such a 
destruction of houses, plantations, and 
personal wealth in both kingdoms as two, 
years’ campaigns did in our’s by fighting 
England's battles. These wars and deso- 
lations were likewise the cause of another 
effect, I mean that of uniting several 
parishes under one incumbent, for as the 
lands were of little value by the want of 
inhabitants to cultivate them, and many 
of the churches levelled to the ground, so, 
in order to give a decent maintenance to 
a minister, and the country being too 
poor, as well as devotion too low, to 
think of building new churches, it was 
found necessary to repair some church 
which had least suffered, and to join some- 
times three or more, enough for a bare 
support to some clergyman who knew not 
where to provide himself better. This 
was a case of absolute necessity to prevent 
Heathenism, as well as Popery, from 
overrunning the kingdom, The conse- 
quence of these unions was very different 
in different parts, for in the north, by the 
daily increasing numbers of the Scotch 
settlement, and by their universally feed- 
ing on oats, the value of tithes increased 
8o prodigiously that at this day, 1 confess, 
several united parishes ought to bedivided, 
taking in so great a compass that it is 
almost impossible for the people to travel 
timely to their own parish church, or their 
little churches to contain half the number, 
though the revenue would be sufficient to 
maintain two, or even three clergymen 
with decency, provided the times mend, 
or they were honestly dealt with, which I 
confess is seldom the case. I shall name 
only one, the deanery of Derry, the 
revenue whereof, if the dean could get 
his dues, exceeding that of some bishop- 
rics, both by the compass and fertility of 
the soil, the number as well as industry 
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of the inhabitants, the convenience of 
exporting their corn to Dublin and foreign 
parts, and lastly, by the discovery of marl 
in several places. Yet all this revenue 
is wholly founded on corn, for I am told 
there is hardly an acre of glebe for the 
dean to plant and build on.” 


Then came that most flagitious act 
of the Irish House of Commons, which 
robbed the clergy of the tithe of 
agistment. This took place in 1735. 
The privation of income which was 
thus caused, necessitated a still further 
consolidation of benefices, and thus, 
materially increased the difficulties 
with which the clergy had to contend 
in their endeavours to discharge their 
sacred duties. We have marked for 
citation various passages which fully 
establish the ruinous effects of this 
wholesale, arbitrary, and most iniqui- 
tous spoliation; but we take it for 
granted, that even Mr. Fowell Buxton 
will scarcely maintain that it could 
have contributed to any augmentation 
of the wealth of the Irish clergy. In 
point of fact, they were reduced by it 
to a state of poverty and wretchedness, 
which even he could scarcely wish to 
see aggravated; and yet, we are at a 
loss to discover any of those fruits of 
zeal and of spiritual mindedness, which 
he would fain have us believe can only 
be expected when the ministers of reli- 
gion are reduced to indigence, and 
exposed to persecution. 

Then followed “the Peep-of-day 
Boy” insurrection ; then followed “the 
Whiteboy” insurrection; then the 
Hearts of Oak;” then “the Hearts 
of Steel;” then followed the con- 
federation of ‘“*the Defenders ;” then 
came “the United Irishmen;” then 
the rebellion of 1798; then the 
riband conspiracy, in all its various 
shapes; by which the country has 
been kept ever since in continual tur- 
bulence, and the clergy in continual 
alarm. We ask Mr. Fowell Buxton, are 
not these lets and impediments to be 
taken into account, when he brings a bill 
of indictment against the Lrish Church, 
for its non efficiency in the conversion 
of our Romish population. 

We have confined ourselves, as the 
reader will perceive, to a mere, and a 
very meagre, statement of the incon- 
trovertible documentary evidence, b 
which it is proved, that the Trish 
Church was impeded in the discharge 
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of its spiritual duties, not by its wealth, 
but by its poverty; and that, down to 
a very recent period, that poverty was 
so extreme, as to render any extended 
operations for the conversion of the 
natives wholly impossible. But it was 
not alone with poverty the clergy had 
to contend. There were other diffi- 
eulties with which they had to struggle ; 
and which, had their circumstances 
been as easy as, in fact, they were em- 
barrassed, would have seriously inter- 
fered with the efficacy of their minis- 
trations. 

The popish ecclesiastics maintained 
their war against the establishment 
with an undying rancour; and were 
often under the influence of the foreign 
enemies of Great Britain, who directed 
their movements in the manner most 
likely to keep up in the country a mass 
of latent disaffection, which might be 
made available, upon critical emer- 
gencies, for the embarrassment of the 
government, or the dismemberment of 
the empire. 

The best appointments to offices of 
dignity in the Church were not always, 
or, indeed, often, made by the ministers 
of the crown ; who too frequently were 


influenced by personal predilections, or 
views of parliamentary interest, instead 
of that uncompromising sense of their 
bounden duty, which should never, in 
such sacred matters, cease to be upper- 
most in the minds of the sovereign’s 


sworn advisers. The reader of our 
ecclesiastical history will find, that this 
evil has prevailed to a much greater 
extent since, than before, the revolu- 
tion. Brown, Williams, the two 
Usshers, Leslie, Bramhall, Bedell, 
Jeremy Taylor, and others but little 
less distinguished or illustrious, are to 
be found amongst the appointments for 
which we are indebted to the sagacity 
and disinterestedness of Cranmer, of 
James the First, of Laud, and of Or- 
mond. Where shall we find their like 
“after Whiggery became ascendant, 
when the complexion of a man’s poli- 
tices became much more important, 
as a criterion of his fitness for high 
ecclesiastical preferment, than the pu- 
rity of his morals, or the characier 
of his mind? Accordingly, this great 
distinction obtains between the leading 
divines who ruled the Church before, 
and after, the expulsion of the house 
of Stewart from the throne. The 
latter successfully subordinated reli- 
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gion to politics; the former endea- 
voured to subordinate politics to reli- 
gion. We have, therefore, ever since 
the revolution, been, in ecclesiastical 
matters, upon an inclined plane ; nor 
will it be possible to retrieve the cha- 
racter of the Church, so that it may 
truly become an help-meet for the state, 
until some regulations have been made 
respecting the interference of ministers 
in the appointments of our prelates, 
which will render it impossible that 
the real interests of religion should be 
any longer neglected. 

It was during the administration of 
Lord Strafford that the thirty-nine arti- 
cles became the common standard of 
the Churches of England and Ireland. 
Before that periodthe Lambeth articles, 
which had been rejected in England, 
were adopted here; and so far a dis- 
crepancy existed, which it was desir. 
able to remove. Accordingly, the 
intrepid and determined Lord Lieu- 
tenant set about his task with a reso- 
lution that was not to be baffled or 
overborne ; and succeeded, by the ad- 
mirable management of Bramhall, in 
procuring the assent of the convocation 
to a resolution affirming the English 
articles as the standard of the Church; 
notwithstanding the reluctance of 
Ussher, who, as we intimated before, 
had Calvinistic leanings, and threw 
difficulties in the way of the new 
arrangement, which nothing but the 
most vigilant and persevering determi- 
nation could have effectually resisted. 

It is, however, to be observed, that the 
articles thus received, must be regarded 
rather as articles of comprehension than 
of limitation, upon those important 
subjects, respecting which, the opinions 
of the clergy were divided. Ussher 
still retained his right to interpret the 
17th article in a manner congenial 
with his previous views ; as did, also, 
the other clergy. Indeed, for some 
time, he continued to demand subserip- 
tion to the two sets of articles; the 
one, that adopted in 1615; and the 
other, that recently adopted by the Con- 
vocation. But this most inconvenient 
practice did not last long ; a total inter- 
ruption to all ecclesiastical regimen, 
according to the discipline of the 
Church of England, having been caused 
by the great rebellion; and when, 
again, after the restoration, the Church 
resumed its proper station, the English 
articles alone were used, and the krish, 
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as we are told by Smith, the biogra- 
pher of Ussher, “fell into neglect, 
desuetude, and oblivion, as if they never 
existed.” 

And such, in fact, seems to have 
been the intention of those by whom 
the new arrangements were effected : 


« That, whilst no violence should be 
offered to the Primate’s feelings, nor any 
slur cast upon his character, by the avowed 
repeal of the Articles, which he had him- 
self composed, the establishment, never- 
theless, of the English Articles, being, as 
they conceived them to be, inconsistent 
with the others, should give silently and 
effectually a death-blow to those previ- 
ously established in the Church of Ireland. 
And such appears to have been the purpose 
of Bishop Bramhall, as intimated by the 
course above attributed to him by his 
biographer, Archbishop Vesey; and as 
confirmed in his funeral sermon, by Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, who commends his care 
in ‘causing the Articles of the Church of 
England to be accepted as the rule of 
publick confessions and persuasions here ; 
that they and we might be populus unius 
labii, of one heart and one lip, building up 
our hopes of heaven on a most holy faith ; 
and taking away that Shibboleth which 


made this Church lisp too undecently; or 
rather in some little degree to speak the 
speech of Ashdod, and not the language 
of Canaan.” 


But whilst Calvinism was thus, in 
a manner, it must be confessed, some- 
what arbitrarily, thrust out of the 
Articles, its ministers, in a manner, at 
least equally reprehensible and irregu- 
lar, obtained a footing in the Church, 
by which they were enabled to operate 
serious detriment to the integrity of 
our ecclesiastical system. While Straf- 
ford was bundling it, neck and crop, out 
of our confession of faith, its crooked 
professors were wriggling themselves 
into our Church preferments. We 
extract from the work before us the 
following account of the manner in 
which, and the motives for which, Mr. 
Robert Blair entered into holy orders. 
The authority for it is to be found in 
the life of that worthy, written by him- 
self :— 


“ Mr. Robert Blair, it seems, had been 
invited from Scotland, in 1623, by the 
Lord Claneboy, son of a Presbyterian 
minister in Scotland, to settle in the parish 
of Bangor, in the county of Down; but he 
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declined the offer, because he ‘could not 
submit to the use of the English liturgy, 
nor to episcopal government.’ He was 
assured, however, that his lordship was 
‘confident of procuring a free entry for 
him, which he quickly effectuated. So all 
my devices,’ he observes, ‘to obstruct a 
settlement there did evanish, and take no 
effect, the counsel of the Lord standing 
fast in all generations: yea, his wisdom 
overruled all this, both to procure me a 
free and safe entry to the holy ministry; 
and that, when after some years I met with 
trials for my non-conformity, neither patron 
nor prelate could say that I had broken any 
condition to them.’ 

« The mode of ‘effectuating this free 
entry’ to the holy ministry is thus related : 

“¢The Viscount Claneboy, my noble 
patron, did, on my request, inform the 
bishop how opposite I was to episcopacy 
and their liturgy, and had the influence to 
procure my admission on easy and honour- 
able terms. Yet, lest his lordship had not 
been plain enough, I declared my opinion 
fully to the bishop at our first meeting, and 
found him yielding beyond my expectation. 
The bishop said to me, ‘ 1 hear good of 
you, and will impose no conditions on you ; 
I am old, and can teach you ceremonies, 
and you can teach me substance; only I 
must ordain you, else neither I nor you 
can answer the law nor brook the land.” I 
answered him, that his sole ordination did 
utterly contradict my principles; but he 
replied both wittily and submissively, 
«“ Whatever you account of episcopacy, 
yet I know you account a presbytery to 
have divine warrant ; will you not receive 
ordination from Mr. Cunningham, and the 
adjacent brethren, and let me come in 
among them in no other relation, than a 
presbyter?” This I could not refuse, and 
so the matter was performed.’ ” 


« Thus an avowed opponentof episcopacy 
and the English liturgy was, according to 
his own account, in compliance with his 
‘principles,’ and by an ‘old,’ a ‘ yield- 
ing, and a ‘submissive’ bishop, whose 
principles are left to conjecture, ‘ easily 
and honourably’ admitted to the ministry 
of an episcopal Church, with which the 
English liturgy was the exclusive rule of 
publick worship. The complacency and 
self-sufficiency of the narrative might pro- 
voke a smile, if it did not relate to so 
sacred a subject, and excite more grave 
and serious feelings. But leaving the 
style and tone to the reader's perception, 
1 would offer two or three remarks on the 
fallacy, which distinguishes this whole 
alleged proceeding, 

«“ The bishop ‘would impose no con- 
ditions’ on Mr. Blair: and so ‘neither 
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patron nor prelate could say that he had 
broken any condition to them.’ 

« But this is a perfect delusion. In con- 
ferring holy orders, a bishop is personally 
nothing: he has nothing whatever to say 
or to do about ‘conditions’ on his own 
account. He is the trustee, the repre- 
sentative, the minister, the organ of the 
Church : in her name he acts; his course 
of proceeding is prescribed by her, and he 
has promised, and is pledged to, ¢ faithful- 
ness’ in following it. Thus he is appointed 
by the Church to confer ‘episcopal ordi- 
nation ;’ and in so doing he is to conduct 
himself‘ by lawful authority,’ and according 
to the form of ordination, which the Church 
has provided ; he is to enforce on the can- 
didate the duties which the Church requires, 
and to demand of him an acknowledgment 
of the conditions which the Church im- 
poses; he is not to ‘ come in among others 
in no other relation than as a presbyter’ 
among presbyters, an equal among equals, 
but he is to come prominently forward, a 
bishop above presbyters, a superior above 
ministers of alower order; he is not to see 
the candidate ‘receive ordination’ from 
others, but he is himself to ordain him. 
The bishop, who should err from this line, 
would betray his trust, compromise the 
Church’s character, assume an unlawful 
power, break his promise, and forfeit his 
pledge of fidelity. Thus he would com- 
mit a grievous sin. And any person, who 
should seduce, or tempt, or encourage him 
to the commission, would be a partaker of 
the sin; nor could he, by the supposed 
absence of a condition imposed by the 
bishop, be held excused from observing the 
conditions, virtually and implicitly imposed 
by the Church. This general view is 
submitted to the reader, and with him is 
left the particular application.” 


What will the reader say to that? 
Was not Mr. Robert Blair a goodly 
Presbyterian? Let us see whether his 
example might not be improved upon, 
for the comfort and the edification of 
those thin-skinned and conscientious 
individuals, who boggle a little at 
burglary, but are ready enough to 
commit robbery and murder. One of 
them is directed, or invited, to assist 
in the gutting of a house. “ How can 
I,” says he, “seeing the doors are 
shut; and you know it is against my 
principles to enter any house by_vio- 
lence.” “Oh! aye; I see,” says the 
seducer ; “but I have settled all that. 
I have made an arrangement with the 
Butler, who has agreed to let you in, 
upon a signal given ;—and once in, in 


a quiet way, your scruples are at an 
end. You will then make no objection 
to be as active as any of usin the work 
which we have undertaken, and in 
which you are quite as much interested 
as we are ourselves.” The conscienti- 
ous robber turns up the whites of his 
eyes, in an extacy of pious thanksgiving 
and gratulation, at the discovery of this 
blessed expedient, by which his favo- 
rite propensities may be indulged, 
whilst his honourable scruples are 
respected. Surely,” he says, “it is 
the Lord’s doing ;—make the arrange- 
ment as soon as you please. Intro- 
duce me, forthwith, to this honest 
Butler; and if he but perform his part 
of the agreement, depend upon it I 
shall not be wanting in the performance 
of mine.” 

Does not this precisely describe the 
transaction which has been detailed ? 
and could any language which we 
might use sufficiently mark it with 
reprobation ? Did this man enter the 
Church regularly ; or, did he get him- 
self smuggled into it irregularly? Did 
he come in by the door; or did he 
climb over the sheep-fold? And if the 
latter, what was he, in the language of 
our Lord himself, “ but a thief and a 
robber?” And yet, the deluded man, 
(for deluded we believe he was, even 
more than he was guilty,) would have 
us believe that his surreptitious en- 
trance into our ministry in violation of 
its fundamental ordinances, “was the 
Lord’s doing!” That all was divinely 
appointed and arranged ; that it was a 
gracious Providence which threw him 
in the way of a bishop who was ready 
to act as a Judas to his order; who 
was alike unmindful of his ordination 
vows, and his consecration oath; and 
who, instead of acting the part of a 
vigilant guardian, especially appointed 
to banish and drive away all “ erroneous 
and strange doctrines contrary to God's 
Word,” became a passive conspirator 
with some of the most virulent enemies 
of the apostolical constitution of our 
Church; and actually furnished the 
sheep's clothing to the wolves, who had 
long been prowling around his flock, 
and seeking an opportunity to enter in, 
and devour them. All this was “ the 
Lord's doing,” in the cant of this 
Protestant Jesuit, who cozened, we 
have little doubt, his own conscience 
into the persuasion that he was acting 
right in taking advantage of the 
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treachery, or the infatuation, of the 
weak or guilty bishop by whom he was 
ordained, and using his privileges as an 
admitted minister of the Church, to 
set at nought all its rules and regula- 
tions, and become the ringleader of 
a schism by which its integrity was 
endangered. 


« Let one word be added on the manner 
in which the persons thus admitted to the 
ministry obeyed the injunctions of the 
Church. One of the first acts of Mr. 
Blair was to rebuke his patron for kneeling 
at the Lord's supper, the practice of those 
godly ministers being to communicate in a 
sitting posture: and ‘in my congregation,’ 
says he, * we had both deacons for the poor 
and elders for discipline.’ And Mr. 
Livingston relates, ¢ not only had we publick 
worship, free of any inventions of men, but 
we had also a tolerable discipline. In a 
word, their discipline and their mode of 
worship appear to have been Presbyterian. 
Was this according to the stipulation re- 
quired by the Church in her Form of 
Ordination, that her ministers ‘will give 
all faithful diligence to minister the dis- 
cipline and the sacraments of Christ, as 
this Church hath received the same?’ Or 
was this stipulation one which scrupulous 
consciences evaded by ‘ drawing a line over 
it in the Ordination Book ?’ 

* Bishop Echlin indeed proceeded to 
exercise episcopal jurisdiction over some 
of those non-conforming ministers of the 
church ; as is shown in a remarkable ex- 
ample in the year 1626, when he called 
upon Mr. Blair to preach at the Lord 
Primate’s triennial visitation of the diocese, 
Primate Ussher was then absent in 
England ; but the visitation was holden by 
his officials, two ofwhom were bishops. And 
the preacher took occasion to insult these 
episcopal representatives of the metropoli- 
tan, his own diocesan, and the assembled 
episcopal clergy, by a discourse, wherein, 
as he bears testimony himself, 

“¢I endeavoured especially to show, 
that Christ our Lord had instituted no 
bishops, but presbyters, or ministers ; and 
proved this first from the Holy Scriptures ; 
next from the testimonies of the more pure 
among the ancient fathers and divines, that 
have been seeking reformation these 
thirteen hundred years; and lastly, from 
the testimonies of the more moderate 
divines, both over sea and in England; 
not forgetting to rank the learned Doctor 
Ussher, their primate, among the chief. 
And then I concluded with an exhortation 
to them, to use moderately that power, 
Which custom and human laws had put in 
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their hand. And indeed they took with 
the advice,without challenging my freedom. 
Only the Bishop of Dromore, who was 
brother-in-law to Dr. Ussher, exhorted me 
privately to behave as moderately towards 
them, as they had done to me, and then 
bade me farewell.’ ” 

«“ Theophilus Buckworth was at that 
time Bishop of Dromore. 

«Some time afterwards, in 1630, the 
bishop again called upon the same minister 
to preach an assize sermon before the 
lords justices, who came annually to the 
northern circuit. One of these, it seems, 
Sir Richard Beaton, the lord chief baron 
of the Exchequer, was ‘a violent urger of 
conformity to the English ceremonies :’ 
and so the preacher most uncharitably 
represents the call, as ‘a more dangerous 
web, woven by the crafty bishop, the for- 
mer snare being broken ;’ but he triumph- 
antly subjoins, ‘the only wise Lord, to 
whom I had committed myself and my 
ministry, did break this snare also, and 
brought me off with comfort and credit.’ 

“It is not a little remarkable with what 
arrogant self-sufficiency these irregular 
ministers habitually speak of their own 
proceedings, frequently attributing their 
irregularities and lawlessness to a special 
divine interposition ; and how continually 
they ascribe to the worst motives the con- 
duct of the bishops and other friends of the 
church, who acted agreeably to their 
principles and engagements as episcopali- 
ans. Episcopacy, and everything con- 
nected with it, appeared in their eyes, and 
is represented in their writings, as a sort of 
spiritual leprosy; and even their most 
favoured Ussher could obtain from Mr. 
Livingston no better character than that of 
being ‘a godly man, although a bishop.’ ” 


We have dwelt thus long upon this 
part of the subject, because the good 
Bishop does not appear to us to have 
treated it with the fullness which it 


requires. He is gentle and forbearing 
in his strictures, to a degree that, in 
our minds, does not consist well with 
a proper sense of historical justice. 
Surely mountebanks, such as he de- 
scribes, whether deceivers or deceived, 
should be held up to well-deserved 
reprobation; and that in proportion 
to the sacredness of the subject which 
they travesty, or trade upon, by their 
eccentricities, or their crimes. For 
our parts, we are at a loss to discover 
any instance of more “ incomprehen- 
sible scoundrelism,” (we thank O'Con- 
nell for the word,) than that recorded 
of Mr. Robert Blair, and of which he 
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is, in his own person, the historian and 
the panegyrist ; namely, that of taking 
orders in the Church for the avowed 
purpose of -overthrowing its funda- 
mental regulations ; and availing him- 
self of the blindness or the corruption 
of a bishop, as a sort of Grecian 
wooden horse, to obtain an entrance 
into the sanctuary, for the purpose of 
plundering the shrine.* 

But these things relate, merely, to the 
scheming depredations of the Fox ;—the 
days were at hand when the Wolf was 
to descend upon the fold, and calamity, 
in its heaviest form, was to be felt by 
the Protestants of Ireland. The mas- 
sacre in 1641 was one of those con- 
certed systems of wholesale murder, by 
which the Church of Rome has, at 
various times, been characterised. It 
was extensive, simultaneous, and ter- 
rible, to a degree that threatened the 
extirpation of every man, woman, and 
child professing the Protestant religion, 
in those parts of the country where 
the numerical majority were papists ; 
and attended by circumstances of sa- 
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vage, and even demoniacal cruelty, of 
which barbarians themselves would be 
ashamed ; evincing the deep aggrava- 
tion of human depravity which is 
caused by the profession of a false 
religion; and that, “when the light 
that is in us is darkness, how great 
is that darkness!” 

Nothing can be more certain than 
that the agents in this work of de. 
struction were possessed by a belief, 
that, in thus embruing their hands in 
the blood of their unoffending Protes- 
tant fellow-subjects, they were doing 
God service! Thus they were in- 
structed by their priests. And they 
addressed themselves, accordingly, to 
the work of heretical extirpation, with 
a light-hearted and remorseless barba- 
rity that rendered them fitting instru- 
ments of the bloody designs of those 
by whose subtle contrivances they had 
been combined in that league of 
iniquity, and who had been maturing 
their plans of vengeance for more 
than twenty years.t Nor was the time 
ill chosen for the outbreak, by which, 


* The case of the abstraction of the celebrated diamond, at present in possession of 


the Emperor of Russia, is not very dissimilar to that of the ordination and subsequent 
conduct of the Rev. Robert Blair. This precious stone was discovered, by a Scotch 
soldier, as an eye in the idol of one of the Indian tribes. He immediately set about 
considering how he could procure it, and he proceeded on this wise :—First, he had 
himself adopted as one of the tribe; he then advanced from one stage to another in 
their confidence, until he gradually became one of their priests, and, finally, their high 
priest. He thus had complete command of the temple; and took advantage of the first 
opportunity which presented itself, to abstract, and decamp with, the object of his long- 
cherished desire. He sold it for a large sum of money; but never, that we have heard 
of, pretended that his felony was “the Lord’s doing,” or, in fact, that he was moved to 
the perpetration of it by any better impulse than the instigation of the devil, 

+ The following graphical account of the secret assemblies of ecclesiastics, by whom 
the massacre was planned, and the preparations made for carrying it into effect, we 
extract from the late Dr. Phelan’s « Policy of the Church of Rome in Ireland.” 

« In the mean time, the leading ecclesiastics, and the few lay chiefs to whom it was 
judged expedient to communicate councils of such critical importance, continued to 
meet and concert their measures. Their favourite resort was an old Franciscan 
Abbey, in the county of Westmeath; a place which, from its retired yet central 
situation, and from the handsome accommodation which it afforded to clerical visitors, 
was judiciously chosen as the seat of conference. At the dissolution of the monasteries, 
this edifice had been purchased by a recusant Alderman of Dublin, who restored it 
to its original owners; and, by the industry of these fathers, it was refitted witha 
splendour of which Ireland had in those days very few examples. A chapel in perfect 
repair, an altar graced with a respectable supply of pictures, images, and reliques, and 
a choir provided with singers and an organ, at once recalled the memory of better 
days, and gave assurance of their return; and, what was more to the present purpose 
of the hierarchy, there were several spare apartments, with suitable stores and 
offices, for the entertainment of strangers, both horse and foot. As the seasou ad- 
vanced, the visits to the Abbey became so frequent, as to attract observation ; and 
some of the more timid or obnoxious of the neighbouring Protestants had quitted the 
country before the summer was over. 

«“ Through the rest of Ireland, not one note of fear or of preparation interrupted 
the awful tranquillity of the summer, Twenty-seven years before, it had been 
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it was hoped, the authority of the 
Roman pontiff would again be esta- 
blished in its ancient supremacy in Ire- 
land. England was ina state of great 
confusion. The variance between 
the king and the parliament had 
deepened into a sanguinary civil war ; 
and neither party, in that melancholy 
contest, could, from the pressure of 
immediate exigencies, afford time to 
bestow any adequate consideration 
upon the condition of the distressed 
and afflicted Protestants of Ireland. 
The king was wholly unable to extend 
to them any relief; and the parlia- 
ment seemed more disposed to look 
for matter of crimination against their 
royal antagonist in the sanguinary 
excesses of the Romish faction here, 
than to adopt any active measures by 
which their fiend-like atrocities might 
be counteracted. 

The work before us is singularly 
abstinent from those harrowing details 
which are to be found in such abun- 
dance in the works of the Irish anna- 
lists who lived during this awful visita- 


. tion, and by whom the sworn deposi- 


tions of many of the sufferers have 
been recorded. This, we must think, 
is not as it should be. It would have 
well become Bishop Mant to stigmatize 
the leading actors in this dreadful 
tragedy with a deeper brand. We 
can appreciate the motives which led 
to this forbearance; and we can honor 
the generosity and the gentle-hearted- 
ness which caused the mild and for- 
giving prelate to pass, with a hurried 
step and an averted eye, over scenes 
which, if steadily contemplated, might 
well provoke the most indignant re- 
probation. But it is not thus that 
history is to read her most impressive 
lessons to her votaries. If she under- 
take to exhibit the ages that are past, 
it is that we may be instructed respect- 
ing the course of events in the ages 
that areto come. nd it is important 
to have it deeply imprinted upon our 
minds, that the principles which led 
to the massacre in 1641, are the same 


that are this moment in living operation 
throughout the greater part of Ireland; 
—nor is there any one probable opinion 
of the truth of which we are more fully 
persuaded, than of this, that the time 
is not very distant when a similar 
explosion of bigotry may be appre- 
hended ; unless our rulers be timely 
awakened to their peril, and adopt 
measures of wiser precaution than any 
they have yet dreamed of for securing 
the tranquillity of this member of the 
empire. 

Our author gives a touching account 
of the sufferings of Bishop Bedell; 
and deplores, with good reason, the 
interruption of those projects of use- 
fulness upon which that great and 
good man was bent. He had under- 
taken a translation of the Old Testa- 
ment into Irish, for the benefit of the 
natives, which, had it been published 
at the time, would have been attended 
with very good effects. But the re- 
bellion, which threw all things into 
confusion, prevented him from thus 
seeing the fruits of his own labours, 
Nor was it until nearly forty years 
after his death, that the Hon. Ro- 
bert Boyle, “the great Christian 
philosopher,” as he has been called, 
caused a fount of types, in the Irish 
character, to be cast at his own ex- 
pense, by means of which the work 
was at length printed. 

But we must bring our notice to a 
close; not, however, without emphati- 
cally calling the attention of our readers 
to the curious alternationswhich marked 
the chequered progress of the reformed 
Church of England and Ireland. The 
first start of reformation took place 
under Henry the Eighth; but then 
it proceeded very little beyond the 
denial of the pope’s supremacy ; and 
rather aimed at relieving our sove- 
reigns from the yoke of foreign domina- 
tion, than delivering the people from 
spiritual bondage. Henry died, leaving 
the Established Church, in point of 
doctrine, almost as popish as he found 
it. Then came Edward, under whom 


declared by one who had studied the aspect of the times, that ‘ whenever a favourable 
accident, should happen, the Sicilian vespers would be acted in Ireland; and e’era 
cloud of mischief appeared, the swords of the natives would be in the throats of the 
Scotch and new English, through every part of the realm.’ With the exception of 
one particular, the prediction was literally fulfilled. On the twenty-third of October 
the carnage began ; on the thirtieth, the order for a general massacre was issued from 
the camp of Sir Phelim O'Neil ; and shortly after, themanifesto of Bishop MacMahon 
proclaimed the commencement of a War or RELIGION.” 
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the enlightened minds of Cranmer 
and Ridley had free scope; and the 
Liturgy and the Catechism attest the 
degree to which these great and 
good men were both disposed and 
enabled to restore the purity of apos- 
tolical doctrine and worship. But no 
sooner had true religion been, as it 
were, thus born again, than, like the 
Saviour in his infancy, it was exposed 
to bitter persecution. Mary came; 
all the milk of whose woman’s nature 
had been turned, by an infuriate bigo- 
try, into poison ; and whatever perse- 
¢ution, in all its varied forms, could 
do, to extinguish the reformed doc- 
trines, was done, with an unrelenting 
severity of which we have but few exam- 
ples. But it was not suffered to work 
out the purposes of those by whom it 
was employed. Elizabeth succeeded, 
under whom the professors of true 
religion were again cherished, and the 
Liturgy again restored to its proper 
~ place. She was followed by James, 
who trode in her footsteps; but began 
to encounter a new enemy, in the 
Puritans, to whom Church discipline 
was odious; and who, in the reign of 
Charles, became so strong, and so 
unruly, that the Church itself was 
overthrown, and continued in a state 
of prostration and ruin for more than 
twenty years. All was set right again, 
by the happy Restoration ; and con- 
tinued so, until Charles's popish predi- 
lections strongly manifested themselves 
towards the’ close of his reign. By 
his brother, by whom he was succeeded, 
the Church was again placed under ban 
and interdict, from which it was not de- 
livered until the glorious Revolution. 

And we are induced, at present, 
to allude to this curious series of 
providential arrangements, for the 
encouragement of those, who, in this 
our day, are over-much cast down 
by the present fortunes of the Church. 
We tell them to be of good cheer. 
What is happening now, happened 
before; and although we appeared 
to be for a season forsaken, and the 
countenance of the Lord seemed to 
be withdrawn from us, we were soon 
made to feel that the chastisement we 
experienced was that of a gracious 
father ; and that, although heaviness 
may endure for a night, joy cometh 
in the morning. Even so, we con- 
fidently say, it will now be, if we are 
only true to ourselves. 


In the reign of James the Second, 
almost every one of the circumstances, 
by which the Irish Protestants are at 
present oppressed, were felt in a man- 
ner by which the faith and the con- 
stancy of their forefathers were most 
severely tried; and happy was it, both 
for themselves and their posterity, 
that they were not then found want- 
ing. If we have to complain of the dis. 
posal of patronage under a protestant 
Lord Lieutenant, they had to complain 
of it under a popish. If we have to 
complain of a constabulary, who con- 
stitute a sort of standing army, nomi- 
nated, in a great degree, by the in. 
fluence of popish priests, they had to 
deplore the disbanding of a loyal Pro- 
testant army, upon whom, alone, they 
could have relied for protection. If 
we see popish judges, and popish 
privy councillors, filling the bench 
and thronging the council chamber, 
the like extraordinary and ominous 
spectacle was witnessed by them. The 
same may be said of popish law officers, 
popish magistrates, popish sheriffs, and 
popish corporations. If the clergy, in 
our day, have been reduced to grievous 
distress, by the withholding of their 
lawful incomes, and by the difficulties 
which hostile judges have thrown in 
the way of the recovery of their dues ; 
a calamity precisely similar was visited 
upon their predecessors during the 
reign of James. If national educa- 
tion has been wrested from them, 
and the privileges which they should 
have enjoyed conferred upon their 
popish rivals; the like indignity was, 
under the last of the Stewarts, offered 
to their ancestors over whom that 
odious bigot reigned; and not only 
that, but their own places of education 
were taken from them ; the college of 
Kilkenny, founded by the munificence 
of the great Duke of Ormond, con- 
verted into a Jesuit’s seminary; and 
an attempt made to fill the vacant 
fellowships in the University of Dublin 
with papists. 

These things are all written for our 
instruction; and when the clouds of 
calamity gather around us, and our 
beloved Sion appears in the very jaws 
of destruction, we should never forget 
**what we have heard with our ears, 
and what our fathers have told us 
had been done in their time of old ;” 
and that the darkest hour in the 
history of England was that which 
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immediately preceded the dawn of 
her brightest day. Nor should it for 
a moment be absent from our re- 
membrance, that had our forefathers 
been faithless in their generation, or 
shrank, under their trials, from the 
vindication of their faith, their hearts 
would never have been gladdened by the 
happy deliverance from temporal and 
spiritual oppression, which it pleased 
God, in his own good time, to vouch- 
safe to them. Even so it will be with 
us, we confidently repeat it, if we are 
true to ourselves, and steadfast in that 
good cause to which we have been 
pledged, and to the maintenance of 
which we are bound by every motive 
which should influence us as men and 
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as Christians. Truth and falsehood 
have not changed their nature. The 
same God who presided, when we were 
abandoned, for a season, to the oppres- 
sions of the bigot James, still presides 
over the world; and as then he suffered 
not his truth to fail, but wrought de- 
liverance for his people, at a time when 
they looked not for it, and in a manner 
the most extraordinary, so, doubtless, 
it will be again; when our gracious 
sovereign has been disabused of the 
delusions by which she is at present 
possessed ; when the twin fiends of 
popery and infidelity have done their 
worst; and when their persecutions 
have wrought the proper effects upon 
us. 


LAWS AND LAWYERS*—FIRST ARTICLE. 


Tue fortunes of distinguished men 
at the bar, form an interesting chap- 
ter in biography, not alone, nor even 
chiefly, because in our days it has been 
almost the only avenue for unassisted 
talents to the highest offices of the 
state—nor because the history of cele- 
brated lawyers is the history of the 
founders of many of our greatest fami- 
lies, but because the lives of such men 
afford a remarkable illustration, that 
little or nothing of that which secures 
success is owing to accident in a coun- 
try circumstanced like England—that 
the reward is after all to the deserving. 
“Tt never occurs to fools”---says a 
great poet.t---“ tonotice that merit and 
fortune are inseparably united. Give a 
fool the Philosopher's stone---and what 
have you given him? The stone is but 
astone in any but the hands of the 
philosopher.” The accidents, as they 
are called, which have led to the rapid 
success of the great men who had 
never been heard of before some for- 
tunate display, had they found them 
unprepared would have been in vain, 
and to men who have taken care dili- 
gently to prepare themselves, it is 
scarcely possible that favourable oppor- 
tunities should not arise. The volumes 
before us are books that may be 
described as made up for the market ; 
compiled carefully however, and leav- 
ing us little to complain of, except 


this, that it would now and then gra- 
tify us to learn on what authority 
some of the best stories are related. 
Aninaccurate and unjust estimate of 
the book is likely enough to be formed 
from the circumstance that it records 
too many of that class of bar-jests, 
which have been going circuit and 
walking the hall for the last half cen- 
tury---attributed always to the last 
professed joker---in Ireland told of 
Curran, or Parsons, or Grady, so often 
that we anticipate affidavits will be 
necessary to support the character of 
the gentlemen who never omit the 
assertion, that they were themselves 
present when the jest was uttered. 
The more serious part of the book is 
better done, and much of it contains 
matter of exceeding interest. The 
first chapter, on Law Education, is not 
of much value---it consists of extracts, 
most of them familiar enough, descrip- 
tive of the habits of the bar some two 
centuries ago, and the exclusiveness 
with which they sought to devote 
themselves to their books aud papers. 
From such details little is to be learned 
---we have a discussion on Lord Chan- 
cellor Talbot’s aphorism, which says, 
that “ parts and poverty are the only 
things needed by the law student.” It 
is clear that if such a proposition is 
interpreted strictly, it is false. That 
abarrister should not be so independent 
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of his profession as to have strong 
temptations to idleness is no doubt 
desirable, but the struggles of poverty 
can have little other effect, than sepa- 
rating him from the studies of his pro- 
fession, and compelling him to seek 
support in some of those occupations 
of literature, which young men by 
a common but irreparable mistake 
imagine may be pursued in connec- 
tion with the studies and practice 
of this jealous and absorbing profes- 
sion. The cases which are brought 
to illustrate the proposition, are 
cases not of absolute but relative 
poverty. ‘Lord Erskine,” we are 
told, * said that the first time he spoke 
in court, he was so overcome with 
confusion that he was about to sit 
down.” “ At that time,” he added, 
“I fancied I could feel my little chil- 
dren tugging at my gown, so I made 
an effort—went on and succeeded.” 
The story of Thurlow’s rise at the bar 
is well told---and that of Lord Kenyon 
and Dunning---Eldon’s is yet more 
remarkable. 


“Tt is well known that Scott, when 
only twenty years of age, eloped* with a 
daughter of a wealthy Newcastle Banker 
¢ Jack Scott has run off with Betty Sur- 
tees,’ was the exclamation of the future 
chancellor’s old schoolmaster: ‘the poor 
Jad is undone.’ ‘I suppose,’ said William 
Scott, afterwards Lord Stowell, to an 
Oxford friend, ‘you have heard of this 
very foolish act of my very foolish bro- 
ther.’ ‘I hope.’ replied his friend, ‘that 
it will turn out better than you anticipate.’ 
‘Never, Sir,’ replied Mr. Scott, ‘he is 
completely ruined ; nor can anything now 
save him from absolute beggary. You do 
not know,’ he continued, ‘how very 
unhappy this makes me; for I had good 
hopes of him, till this last confounded step 
has destroyed all.’ 

“ It has often been said that after his 
marriage, his father-in-law refused all 
intercourse with him, until he had acquired 


eee 


fame and wealth, and then made some 
overtures which Scott rejected. When 
Chancellor, he is said to have affixed the 
great seal to a commission of bankruptcy 
against his father-in-law. But these cir. 
cumstances are not true. A few days 
after her marriage, Mrs Scott received, by 
her youngest brother, a letter of forgive. 
ness, on which, accompanied by her hus- 
band, she returned to her father’s, where 
the young couple staid for some months, 
It has been reported, that during his 
sojourn in Newcastle, a very respectable 
and wealthy tradesman, a grocer, who 
had known his father and family for many 
years, called on Scott, and proposed, as 
he himself kad no children, that he should 
become a partner in his business. Mr, 
Scott is said to have paused on this offer, 
and to have told the worthy grocer that he 
had written to his brother at Oxford, 
respecting his plans—that he expected an 
answer the next day—and that, according 
to the advice it should contain, would his 
future course be shaped. The next day 
the letter arrived, and, as it conveyed an 
invitation to return to Oxford, determined 
him to decline the generous offer of the 
friendly grocer. Scott, accompanied by 
his wife, then went to Oxford, where he 
resided until his call to the bar, studying 
law with the utmost severity. After his 
call, he spent two years in the chambers 
of Mr. Duane, an eminent conveyancer, 
by which means he acquired a most inti- 
mate acquaintance with the principles and 
practice of the Law of Real Property— 
an acquaintance which an observant 
reader will detect in many of his judg- 
ments, after he was placed on the wool- 
sack, The fruits of his first year’s prac- 
tice were not large—amounting to one 
solitary half-guinea, which he generously 
presented to his wife as pocket-money. 
His father-in-law obtained for him a 
general retainer from the corporation of 
Newcastle, and several fees from some of 
its wealthy merchants. 

* Scott, about this time, was also made 
one of the commissioners of bankrupts; 
beside which, he obtained the professional 
business of the Duke of Northumberland. 





* We have the following anecdote from a source that we-can rely on. George IIL 
was one day standing between Lord Eldon, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. 
Sutton. After a moment’s pause in the conversation, the king said, gravely, “I am 
now in a position which, probably, no European king ever occupied before.” Lord 
Eldon begged his majesty to explain himself.. ‘* 1 am standing,” said the king, in the 
same grave tone, “ between the head of the Church, and the head of the Law, in my 
kingdom—men, who ought to be the patterns of morality, but who have both been 
guilty of the greatest immorality.” The two lords—learned and reverend—looked 
shocked and astonished. Lord Eldon respectfully begged to know to what. his majesty 
alluded. «“ Why, my lords,” exclaimed the king, in a tone of exquisite banter—* did 


you not both run away with your wives?” 
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From 1774--one year after he com- 
menced practice—to 1783, his business, 
at first gradually, and afterwards rapidly, 
increased. About four years after his 
call, Scott appeared to have been impa- 
tient of the tardiness of his progress ; and, 
apprehensive that the difficulties imposed 
on him, as the father of a family, would 
increase, resolved to abandon the London 
bar, and to return to Newcastle. There 
were two circumstances that prevented 
him from carrying this resolution into 
effect. The first was his success in the 
great case of Ackroyd v. Smithson, (1 
Brown, Chan, Ca. 505,) which was ori- 
ginally heard before the Master of the 
Rolls. Scott had a guinea brief to con- 
sent on behalf of one of the parties—ano- 
ther of the parties, however, would not 
yield, and appealed from the Master to the 
Chancellor. The solicitor of Mr. Scott's 
client, called on him with another guinea 
consent brief: but Mr. Scott said that 
now he had heard the matter argued, he 
was disposed to think that a good deal 
might be said on his client’s behalf, and 
therefore, he thought he should be impru- 
dent to consent. The solicitor replied, 
that he had no other instructions but to 
consent; but he would mention the mat- 
ter to his client. The result was, that 
Mr. Scott was instructed to take what 
course he thought proper. When the day 
for the cause arrived, the other parties 
urged their claims with such apparent 
reason, that Lord Thurlow enquired what 
the opposite side had to observe. On this, 
Scott rose and advocated the cause of his 
client, with such learning and ability, that 
Lord Thurlow said he had been so much 
startled with the novelty and force of his 


reasoning, that he must take time to con- . 


sider ; and ultimately decided, with many 
compliments to Mr. Scott, in his favour. 


« The following anecdote has also been 
related of one of Mr. Scott’s early ¢ happy 
hits.” At York, the judges often left 
remanets. Mr. Scott was junior in an 
action of assault, and when the cause was 
called on, he rose to say that bis leader 
was engaged in the crown court, and to 
express his hope that the court would 
postpone the cause for ashorttime. ¢ Call 
the next cause,’ exclaimed the judge, in a 
tone, which implied ¢ strike this out of the 
list’ Mr. Scott immediately—it was a 
case of desperation—addressed the jury: 
—a Mrs, Fermor, and an elderly maiden 
lady, Miss Sanstern, were opposed to each 
other, at a whist table, and had a slight 
difference. Words led to blows, and Mrs. 
Fermor was forced from her chair to the 
floor. . The evidence appeared conclusive 
that Miss Sanstern committed the first 
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assault; but the Jefendant’s counsel ob- 
jected that there was a fatal variance 
between the declaration and the proof, 
the declaration alleging that the assault 
hal been committed by the hand of the 
defendant ; the proof being that she had 
flung her cards into the plaintiff's face. 
Mr. Scott replied, that «In the common 
parlance of the card-table, a hand means 
cards. She did assault the plaintiff with 
her hand of cards.’ Lord Eldon’s recol- 
lection of the story was, that he gained a 
verdict for a small amount. The year 
after his snecess in Ackroyd v. Smithson, 
Eldon refused a mastership in chancery— 
in three years received a silk gown—and 
led the northern circuit.” 


The circumstances of Lord Erskine’s 
early life are worth recording. He 
was the younger son of a noble Scot- 
tish family—was sent to sea at the 
age of fourteen, and attained the 
rank of lieutenant; his chance of 
promotion seemed but slight, and he 
entered the army. After six years ser- 
vice in this new profession, he deter- 
mined to try his fate at the bar—took 
a degree at Cambridge as filius nobilis, 
and was, in due season, called to the 
bar. ‘ While in the army,” says our 
author, “he married a beautiful and 
intelligent young lady, and his wife is 
said to have borne the hardships of her 
lot with a constancy and courage which 
proved how verity she was attached 
to her husband.” 

We must, however, give his own 
account of the circumstances to which 
he owed his first distinction at the 
English bar. 


« T had scarcely a shilling in my pocket 


when I got my first retainer. It was sent 
me by a Captain Baillie of the navy, who 
held an office at the Board of Greenwich 
Hospital ; and I was to show cause in the 
Michaelmas term against a rule that 
had been obtained against him, in the 
preceding term, calling on him to show 
cause why a criminal information for a 
libel, reflecting on Lord Sandwich’s con- 
duct, as governor of that charity, should 
not be filed against him, I had met, 
during the long vacation, this Captain 
Baillie at a friend’s table; and after din- 
ner expressed myself with some warmth, 
probably with some eloquence, on the cor-, 
ruption of Lord Sandwich, as First Lord 
of the Admiralty ; and then adverted to 
the scandalous practices imputed to him, 
with regard to Greenwhich Hospital. 
Baillie knudged the person who sat next 
2G 
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to him, and asked who I was? Being 
told that I had just been called to the 
bar, and had been formerly in the navy, 
Baillie exclaimed, ‘ Then, by G—! I'll 
have him for one of my counsel.’ [I 
trudged down to Westminster Hall, when 
I got the brief; and being the junior of 
five who would be heard before me, never 
dreamt that the court would hear me at 
all. The argument came on. Dunning, 
Bearcroft, Wallace, Bower, Hargrave, 
were all heard at considerable length, and 
I was to follow. Hargrave was long- 
winded and tired the court. It was a 
bad omen. But as my good fortune 
would have it, he was afflicted with the 
stranguary, and was obliged to retire once 
or twice in the course of his argument. 
This protracted the cause so long, that 
when he had finished, Lord Mansfield said 
that the remaining counsel should be heard 
next morning. This was exactly what I 
wished. I had the whole night to arrange 
in my chambers what I had to say the 
next morning; and I took the court with 
their faculties awake and freshened, suc- 
ceeded quite to my own satisfaction, 
(sometimes the surest proof that you have 
satisfied others,) and as I marched along 
the hall, after the rising of the judges, the 
attorneys flocked round me with their 
retainers. I have since flourished; but I 
have always blessed God for the provi- 
den tial stranguary of poor Hargrave.’ 


Erskine’s argument was interrupted 
by Lord Mansfield, by the observation 
that Lord Sandwich, whose conduct 
the intrepid advocate was arraigning, 
was not before the court— 

“TI know,” replied Erskine, who was 
not this time half-a-year at the bar, ‘I 
know that he is not formally before the 
court, but for that very reason I will 
bring him before the court. He has 
placed these men in the front of the 
battle in hopes to escape under their 
shelter, but I will not join in battle 
with them: their vices, though screwed 
up to the highest pitch of human 
depravity, are not of dignity enough 
to vindicate the combat with me. I[ 
will drag him to light who is the dark 
mover behind this scene of iniquity.”* 
The triumph was perfect. Among 
other auditors were thirty admiring 
attornies, and as many briefs were 
pressed upon him as he was leaving the 
court. 

We do not wish to affect a more 
systematic arrangement of the matter 
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which we lay before our readers than 
the author of the book which we review, 
—and his next chapter is called “ Legal 
eccentricity.” There are some sensible 
remarks on the different circumstances 
in which physicians and lawyers are 
placed—the clients of the latter hearing 
their advocate only through the 
attorney or solicitor, and the patients of 
the former necessarily meeting him in 
personal intercourse—to this he attri- 
butes the fact, that the eccentricity of 
the Doctor is very often one of the 
quackeries by which he strives to force 
attention to himself; while in the law- 
yer, it is the unconscious habit of a 
man neglectful of the customs of the 
world in his early years of study. The 
first great eccentric whom our author 
describes is Sergeant Prime. Prime 
was good-natured, dull, and insufferably 
tiresome. He was one day arguing an 
ejectment case on circuit. The day 
was intensely hot, the court thronged 
to suffocation. A schoolboy, anxious 
to see all that was to be seen, and to 
hear all that was to be heard, managed 
to clamber to the roof of the court- 
house, and to place himself on a trans- 
verse beam above the heads ofall. The 
Sergeant spoke for full three hours. 
The peek and the heat were too 
much for the poor boy, who fell asleep, 
lost his balance, and came tumbling 
down. He escaped witha few bruises, 
and the incident had no more serious 
consequences than a mock-trial of the 
Sergeant by the members of his bar- 
mess, and a fine of a few dozen of wine, 


. “ After the long speech of the learned 


Sergeant,” said a brother-barrister, 
“IT beg your pardon,” interrupted 
Justice Nares, “you might say, after 
the long soliloguy, for my brother 
Prime has been talking this half-hour 
to himself.” An accidental remark of 
Thurlow’s made Prime withdraw from 
the profession. ‘ I happened,” says 
Thurlow, “to be walking up and 
down Westminster-Hall with him, 
while Dr. Florence Henzy was on his 
trial for high treason. Prime was at 
that time the King’s Prime Sergeant, 
and as such had precedence over all 
lawyers in the King’s service. But 
the ministers of that day wishing to pay 
court to Sir Fletcher Norton, though 
he had at that time no other rank than 
King’s Counsel, intrusted the trial to 


* Erskine’s Speeches, vol, i, 
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him. I happened to make this remark 
to Prime—‘ It is a little singular, sir, 
that I should be walking up and down 
Westminster-Hall with the King’s 
Prime Sergeant, while a trial at bar 
for high treason is going on in that 
eourt:’ the expression struck him: he 
felt the affront put upon him: he went 
the next morning, resigned his office, 
and retired from the profession.” 

WHITTAKER was, we are told, one 
of the most eminent lawyers of his day 
—but what is Fame? Of Whittaker 
three anecdotes are recorded. The 
first not worth relating ; the second an 
incident which, in all probability, was 
felt amusing enough at the time—In 
examining a witness at the bar of the 
House of Lords, an objection was made 
to the legality of a question proposed 
by Whittaker—counsel were directed 
to withdraw---a debate of two hours 
followed, and Whittaker being recalled 
was allowed to put the question. “ Upon 
my word, my Lords, it is so long since 
I first put the question that I entirely 
forget it, but with your leaves I will 
now put another.” The third and last 
story follows. ‘Being onthe Norfolk 
circuit, a friend at one of the assize 
towns offered him a bed. The next 
morning, the lady of the house asked 
him how he had slept, and hoped that 
‘he had found himself comfortable and 
warm.’ Yes, madam, replied the 
Sergeant, yes, pretty well on the whole. 
At first, to be sure, I felt a little queer 
for want of Mrs. Whittaker, but re- 
collecting that my portmanteau lay in 
the room, I threw it behind my back, 
and it did every bit as well.” 

Sergeant Hitt is another of our 
author's eccentrics, but one for whose 
oddities we have not room. 

Wittes is the next of these queer 
fellows :— 


“ Willes, chief justice of the Common 
Pleas, though a good lawyer, was scarcely 
fitted by his habits and character for the 
high post to which he was appointed. He 
was greatly disliked by the Pelhams and 
Lord Hardwicke; but he was befriended 
by Sir Robert Walpole, to whom he 
owed his elevation. Willes was a gam- 
bler and a debauchee. So little did he 
disguise his taste, that on one occasion he 
was seen playing cards in the public rooms 
at Bath. Here he was recognised by a 
young barrister, who resolved to annoy 

im. Feigning intoxication, he rolled 
up to the table where his lordship was 
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sitting, and getting behind the chair, 
looked over his hand. On this Willes 
turned round ina tremendous passion, and 
gave the intruder asevere reproof, * Sir,’ 
said the barrister, pretending to stagger, 
‘I beg your—pardon—but I want to 
improve—ia whist playing ;—so—so—I 
came—to look—at your playing ;—for— 
if—if—I’m not mistaken, sir,—you're a 
judge!” Willes would not readily toler- 
ate the impertinence of any one who ven- 
tured to remind him of the inconsistency 
of his conduct with the dignity he ought 
to preserve on account of his judicial 
character. A person once called at his 
house to apprize him that many scandals 
were in circulation, impeaching his moral 
character. ¢ Why, my lord, all the world 
says that one of your maid servants is 
with child!’ ‘ Well, sir, replied Willes, 
cooly, ‘and what is that to me?” «Oh! 
my lord, but they say that it is by your 
lordship! « Well, sir, and what's that to 
you ?’ was the reply of the chief justice, 
on which the abashed Mentor slunk out of 
the room,” 


Of Lord NortutneTon we have only 
room for the following :— 


“In his last illness, he sent for the 
Marquis of Carmarthen, a man of great 
piety, who, though surprised at the mes- 
sage, waited upon him, and begged to 
know in what way he could assist his lord- 
ship. ‘I sent for you,’ said Lord North- 
ington, ‘ to beg you to recommend me to 
some able parson whose advice I might 
safely take in regard to the necessary set- 
tlement respecting the future welfare of 
my soul, which I fear will shortly be 
ejected from my body.’ ¢ My lord,’ replied 
the marquis, ‘ I am surprised at the ques- 
tion ; as chancellor, your lordship has had 
the disposal of much church preferment, 
which, doubtless, you have always bestow- 
ed on pious and deserving persons. For 
instance, what do you think of Dr. ? 
‘Oh! name him not,’ loudly exclaimed 
the chancellor, ‘ that is one of my crying 
sins. I shall certainly be d——d for 
making that fellow a dean!’ 

*¢ One dirty day, whilst walking along 
Parliament-street, very plainly dressed, 
the chancellor picked up a handsome ring, 
which was, according to custom, imme- 
diately claimed by one of the fraternity 
well known as ring-droppers. This gen- 
tleman feigned exceeding delight at re- 
covering an article of such value, and 
begged the chancellor, whose person he 
evidently did not recognize, to accompany 
him to a neighbouring coffee-house, and 
partake of a bottle of wine. To this 
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Lord Northington, who was fond of a 
joke, readily assented, and they adjourned 
toa tavern in the neighbourhood, where 
they discussed the news of the day overa 
bottle. They had not been seated long 
before other gentlemen entered, all of 
whom, the chancellor observed, appeared 
acquainted with his friend. The conver- 
sation on this became general, when at 
last one of the company proposed a game 
of hazard, to which another objected, and 
observed in an under-tone of voice, which 
however did not escape his lordship’s ears ; 
* D— the loaded dice—he is not worth 
the trouble—pick the old flat’s pocket at 
once! Upon this the chancellor discovered 
himself, and assured the company if they 
would confess why they supposed him 
such an immense flat, he would say nothing 
to the police about them. One of them 
replied, *« We beg your lordship’s pardon, 
but whenever we see a gentleman in white 
stockings on a dirty day, we consider him 
a regular pigeon, and pluck his feathers, as 
‘we should have plucked your Jordsbip's,’” 


The next is a name that cannot be 
so easily dismissed. 'THurLow, whose 
violent and ungovernable temper con- 
cealed much of good-nature, whose 
strong good sense make his decisions 
while chancellor still of great value, in 
spite of the general impression of the 
bar, that his learning was altogether 
unequal to that hightrust. Thurlow’'s 
father was incumbent of a small parish 
in Suffolk, and had nothing to give his 
children. The readers of Cowper's life 
and letters, remember him as an ap- 
prentice in the same office with the 
poet--- 


“ Giggling and making giggle ;” 


and they perhaps resent Thurlow’s 
real or seeming neglect of the poet, 
when in after years it could not but 
seem to have been in his power greatly 
to have promoted his interests. It is 
said that even when a boy his violent 
temper manifested itself to the desperate 
annoyance of all his connections. Dr. 
Donne, one of the prebendaries of 
Canterbury Cathedral, is said to have 
prevailed on Thurlow's father to 
send him to Canterbury school, in the 
hope of annoying the unfortunate 
master, and the malicious plan is said 
to have perfectly succeeded. At 
Cambridge, he exhibited such c ontempt 
of college discipline, that the dean of 
his college made some movements to 
have him expelled or rusticated. 


Thurlow, when chancellor, sent for his 
old enemy. ‘Mr. Dean,” said the 
Chancellor. “I have quitted that 
ofiice,” replied the old college tutor, 
with sullen and offended dignity ; “ [am 
Mr. Dean no longer.” “ Weil, then,” 
said Thurlow “ It depends on yourself 
whether you be so again. I have a 
deanery at my disposal, to which you 
are heartily welcome.” ; 
Thurlow---in spite of much that we 
know not how to explain, and in which 
we suspect some mistake in the narra- 
tive---was certainly a man of generous 
nature. Cowper, when urged by his 
friends to state his circumstances to his 
old fellow-clerk, the chancellor, refused, 
saying that Thurlow was one whose 
nature would lead him to wish to 
surprise those whom he desired to 
benefit ; and that he did not wish to 
deprive him of this enjoyment by soli- 
citation. Of Cowper’s perfect  sin- 
cerity in this, and also of his just ap- 
preciation of Thurlow, we entertain 
no doubt. Any application would in- 
evitably have disgusted Thurlow ; and 
Cowper’s consciousness of his abso- 
lute unfitness for employment, may 
have made him feel that the Chan- 
cellor with all the patronage at his 
disposal might have found it a task of 
the utmost difficulty to made any pro- 
vision for him. Of Thurlow’s affec- 
tionate disposition towards him, this 
article will give us before we lay down 
the pen, the opportunity of presenting 
the reader with abundant evidence. 
In Crabbe’s case Thurlow behaved 
well. It is true that Crabbe, who had 
with difficulty got a poem printed, and 
whose printer had scarcely produced the 
work when his failure deprived the poet 
of all chance of making himself known 
to the public by more regular avenues, 
ventured to write to the ministers of 
the day; who, like all ministers for 
the time being, were desirous of being 
regarded as mighty patrons of litera- 
ture. Somebody told poor Crabbe that 
Lord North and Lord Shelburne were 
likely to listen tosuch claims. It does 
not appear that from them he met with 
even the cold courtesy of an official 
answer. ‘Thurlow was applied to by 
him at first with scarcely better success. 
To his letter Thurlow replied, coldly 
regretting that his avocations did not 
leave him leisure to read verses. The 
reply was no doubt true, but was not 
very likely to be felt as quite a sufficient 
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plea by him to whom it was addressed. 
Crabbe addressed to him “some strong 
but not disrespectful lines, intimating 
that in former times the encouragement 
of literature had been considered as a 
duty appertaining to the situation he 
held.” It is impossible not to feel 
the difficulties of a man in Thurlow’s 
position. He probably was utterly 
incompetent to form an opinion whether 
the lines Crabbe sent him were good 
or bad. When, however, Crabbe’s 
guardian angel, or rather the provi- 
dence which watched over the solitary 
student, had led him to Burke, and 
when Thurlow was taught what his 
duty was, he acted generously. Crabbe 
was surprised by an invitation to break- 
fast from the chancellor. ‘ The first 
poem you sent me sir,” said Thurlow, 
* I ought to have noticed, and the 
second I heartily forgive.” They 
breakfasted together, and at parting 
Thurlow puta sealed paper into his 
hands which contained a bank note for 
one hundred pounds. Crabbe’s cir- 
cumstances rendered this mode of relief 
not unbecoming. ‘ Accept this trifle,” 
said Thurlow, “and rely on my em- 
bracing an early opportunity of serving 
you more substantially when I hear that 
you are in orders.” The promise was 
soon afterwards performed. When 
Crabbe was ordained, he received an 
invitation to dine with the chancellor. 
After dinner he told the poet that “by 
G he was as like Parson Adams 
as twelve to a dozen,” and gave him 
two livings in Dorsetshire that had just 
‘become vacant.* 

We return to the illustrations of his 
character given by the author of these 
volumes :— 


“ One day he was sitting in his private 
room to hear some application at the time 
that the lords were assembling in their 
house. Being unable to commence busi- 
ness without their speaker, they desired 
Mr. Quarme, deputy-usher of the black 
rod, to go to the chancellor and tell him 
the house had met. Mr. Quarme went 
and delivered his message. ¢ Umph,’ was 
the only reply which the chancellor vouch- 
safed, ‘The deputy-usher returned to the 
house—some time passed, and Lord Thur- 
low did not make his appearance. A peer 
went down to Mr. Quarme, and begged 
him to go again and tell the chancellor 
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plainly that the lords were waiting for him 
—that the hour appointed for the house 
meeting had long passed—and that they 
could wait no longer. The deputy-usher 
returned to the chancellor, and with some 
emphasis repeated the message with which 
he was charged. The chancellor deigned 
to reply no otherwise than with his accus- 
tomed growl. ‘But, my lord,’ said 
Quarme, with some warmth, ‘I must 
have your lordship’s answer. The lords 
are waiting!’ *D—n the lords,’ said 
Thurlow quickly, fixing alook of rage on 
the usher. ‘ You may d—n the lords as 
much as you like,’ exclaimed the undaunt- 
ed official, ‘but I’m d——d, were you 
twenty times chancellor, if you shall d—n 
me!’ The chancellor gazed with astonish- 
ment at Quarme—the audacity of a mere 
servant of the house thus bearding its 
chief excited his amazement: at length 
his features expanded into a smile, and 
rising from his chair he exclaimed, ‘ By 
Jove, you are a bold fellow: come and 
dine with me to-morrow.’ ‘And so I 
will,’ replied Quarme; with whom, ever 
after, the chancellor continued on terms 
of friendship. 


«“ As speaker of the house of lords, 
Thurlow was distinguished for the dig- 
nity with which he enforced the rules of 
debate. Upon one occasion he called the 
duke of Grafton to order, who, incensed 
at the interruption, insolently reproached 
the chancellor with his plebian origin, and 
recent admission into the peerage. Pre- 
vious to this time Thurlow had spoken so 
frequently, that he was listened to by the 
house with visible impatience. When the 
duke had concluded his speech, Thurlow 
rose from the woolsack, and advanced 
slowly to the place from whence the 
chancellor generally addresses the house ; 
then fixing upon the duke the look of 
Jove when he grasps the thunder—* I am 
amazed,’ he said, in a level tone of voice, 
‘at the attack which the noble lord has 
made upon me. Yes, my lords,’ consider- 
ably raising his voice, ‘1 am amazed at his 
grace’s speech. The noble duke cannot 
look before him, behind him, or on either 
side of him, without seeing some noble 
peer, who owes his seat in this house to 
his successful exertions in the profession 
to which I belong. Does he not feel that 
it is as honourable to owe it to these, as 
to being the accident of an accident? To 
all these noble lords, the language of the 
noble duke is as applicable and as insult- 
ing as it is to myself. But I do not fear 
to meet it single and alone. No one 


* « Crabbe's Life,” by his Son. 
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venerates the peerage more than I do; 
but, my lords, I must say the peerage soli- 
cited me, not I the peerage. Nay mere, 
I can say, and will say, that as a peer of 
parliament, as speaker of this right honour- 
able house, as keeper of the great seal, as 
guardian of his Majesty’s conscience, as 
lord high chancellor of England, nay, even 
in that character ulone iv which the duke 
would think it an affront to be considered, 
but which none can deny me—asa MAN, 
I am at this moment as respectalble—I 
beg leave to add, I am at this moment as 
much respected—as the proudest peer I 
now look down upon.’ * The effect of 
this speech,’ says Mr. Butler, * both within 
the walls of parliament and out of them, 
was prodigious. It gave Lord Thurlow 
an ascendancy in the house, which no 
chancellor had ever possessed; it invested 
him, in public opinion, with a character 
of independence and honour; and this, 
although he was ever on the unpopular 
side of politics, made him always popular 
with the people.’ ” 


Thurlow was a thoroughly natural 
character. His strong feeling of per- 
sonal independence, was often, even 
haughtily exhibited. Some person 
sought to flatter him when Chancellor 
by affecting to regard him as of the 
same family with Thurloe the secre- 
tary. “No Sir,” replied the Chan- 
cellor, “in the county of Suffolk there 
were two families of the same name; 
from one sprung Thurloe the States- 
man; from the other Thurlow the 
carrier, I am descended from the last.” 
The herald who prepared his patent of 

eerage inquired of him the name of 
fis Lordship’s mother. I don't know, 
growled the Chancellor. His first rise 
at the bar is traced to his having been 
employed to arrange and methodise 
the vast mass of evidence in the great 
Douglas case. He was afterwards sent 
a brief in the cause, and in the course 
of the proceedings was brought into 


frequent intercourse with many of the ' 


business was said to have been greatly 
diminished by the following incident, 
not very creditable to Lord Mansfield. 
Thurlow was endeavouring to show 
the court, that a power in a marriage 
settlement was not well executed---he 
took three objections, and having 
argued the two first at considerable 
length, stated, that the case was so 
decisively with him on them, that he 
could not think of troubling the court 
with the third. Ina few days after- 
wards the Chief Justice delivered 
judgment, addressing Thurlow, “ We 
decide that the power was not duly 
executed; but not on either of the 
reasons, which you have urged, but on 
that which you have abandoned.” 
Thurlow’s position in the Cabinet 
he was fond of ascribing to the personal 
regard of the King, and not as the act 
of the Premier, to whom he said he 
owed nothing---and by Pitt he seems 
to have been cordially disliked. Pitt 
said of him, “he proposed nothing, 
opposed everything, and agreed in no- 
thing ; he was,” he said ‘non homo, sed 
discordia’’—at cabinet dinners, when 
the cloth was removed, and matters of 
state discussed, Thurlow would quit 
the table—stretch himself at full length 
on three chairs, and yo to sleep. 
Thurlow’s youth was’ occasionally 
marked by the wildest excesses. There 
was a story believed at the time of 
some early amour with the daughter 
of a dean of Canterbury, to which the 
Duchess of Kingstown alluded, when 
on her trial at the House of Lords. 
Looking Thurlow (then Attorney 
General) full in the face, ‘ That 
learned gentleman,” said she, “ has 
dwelt much on my faults, but I too, if 
I chose, could tell a Canterbury tale.” 
Some stories are told to prove that 
Thurlow’s orthodoxy was doubtful. 
These are not worth repeating, but 
our readers may be amused by his 
reply to a deputation from some 


most distinguished persons in the} dissenting body, who came to request 


country,among others with the Duchess 


him to vote for the repeal of the Test 


of Queensberry, who, with difficulty} Act. Gentlemen, I shall not vote 
succeeded in obtaining him a silk” for the repeal of the Test Act—I care 


gown, from Lord Bute. He addressed } 


the house in the case as Queen's 


Counsel, and his great success seemed | 
likely to lead to considerable business ¥ 


at the bar. Any, however, but regular 


and Lord Mansfield was thought to have 
felt pleasure in humbling him, His 


advances are distrusted by the ohare 


not whether your religion has the 
ascendancy, or mine, or any, or none ; 
but this 1 know, that when you are 
uppermost, you will keep us down, and 
now we are uppermost we will keep 


. you down.” ‘Thurlow was overbear- 


ing to his equals, was more than 
proud to his superiors, but to his in- 
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feriors always considerate. Of the 
memoirs of Hayley, the Eartham poet, 
a few of the most readable passages re- 
lateto Thurlow. He was a good classi- 
cal scholar, and disposed to promote 
men of learning. Potter the translator 
of schylus, and Bishop Horsley, owed 
their advancement to Thurlow. We 
transcribe from Southey’s life of Cow- 
er, letters from Thurlow to Lord 
at which are curiously charac- 
teristic of his good nature. The par- 
ticular delusion under which Cowper's 
mind laboured, was a belief that 
he was a castaway—one whom the 
mercy of God could not reach,—It 
occurred to Hayley, that could he 
collect testimonials from persons 
known in what is called the reli- 
gious world, and from persons of rank, 
having some honorary connection with 
it, of the great good likely to be done 
by Cowper's works, something might 
be done to remove this strange impres- 
sion which seemed tu Hayley the cause 
and not the consequence of his insanity. 
“The letters,” says Dr. Southey, 
“are characteristic of their writer, 
and of that kindness which his rough 
exterior concealed from those who did 
not know him well.” 


Dulwich, Nov. 22d. 1797. 


My Dear Lorp—I have been pressed 
by one mad poet, to.ask of you for another 
a favour, which savours of the malady of 
both. I have waited forjan opportunity 
of doing it verbally; butwthis gout at this 
time of the year makes it uncertain when 
I can see you. 


Cowper's distemper persuades him that 
he is unmeritable and unacceptable to 
God. This persuasion Hayley thinks, 
might be refuted by the testimony of 
pious men, to the service which his works 
have done to religion and morals, He has 
therefore set on foot a canvass, by the 
favour of Mr. George Rose, to obtain the 
testimonia insignium virorum to these 
services; by which means he very 
reasonably hopes to obtain the signatures 
of the King, the Bishops, the Judges, and 
other great and religious men, who may 
happen to be found within the same 
vortex; but he doubts whether one of 
the chiefs is exactly within the range of 
that impulse, and knowing your goodness 
to me, he has urged me to prefer his 
request. In charity to him, I have con- 


sented, and if you think it an act of real 
charity to the other, I know you will do 
it. 
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Cowper’s worth and talents 1 formerly 
was well acquainted with. The latter are 
still better known to the world by his 
writings, which are certainly filled with 
animated and impressive pictures of 
religion and virtue, and deserve every 
testimonial of his having done them 
essential service. Laudari a laudatis viris 
must give him pleasure if his disease will 
admit of it: and if the effect of it in 
removing the malady may be doubted, 
the experiment seems harmless at least 
and charitable. 


Kenyon was perplexed by the request 
and having no precedent of such a 
document as was required called on 
Thurlow for a proper form of such 
certificate. We transcribe Thurlow’s 
letter, suggesting a form of testimonial. 


« My Dear Lorp—If I find myself at 
a loss to write about nothing, you whose 
mind is much more seriously employed 
are scarcely better off. It occurs to. me 
that the young and active imaginations of 
Lloyd, or George, would outstrip us both ; 
but to give an outline of the sort of letter 
which I suppose to be’ required, I have 
sketched the following :— 


‘Sirn,—If I must confess that this step 
is unusual, I must lament that the occa- 
sion is no less so; when inferior talents 
are so often misused, to excite light and 
petulant thoughts upon subjects the most 
sacred, superior talents employed to excite 
a due reverence for them, naturally engage 
the gratitude of those who partake of the 
same zeal; your animated and impressive 
expressions of piety, have fairly earned 
the applause of the good, by effectually 
serving the cause of religion. If it be 
thought too presuming in a creature to 
claim merit with his creator, the humblest 
mind may hope that his dutiful endeavours 
will be accepted there, The tribute of 
my attestation, though not flattering to 
the poet may yet gratily the Christian, 
by the assurance that he has been success- 
ful in the service of our God. This is 
my motive; which probably will recon- 
cile, to a mind so candid as yours, the 
occasion I have taken to secure the esteem 
with which I have the honour to be, sir, 
your respectful friend and faithful servant, 

KEnyon.’ 

“‘ The object of the letter proposed, as 
I collect from Hayley, is to persuade him 
that he is not rejected. The blunt assu- 
rance of this from a stranger apropos to 
nothing, must revolt him, if he is not too 
far gone to be moved by anything, but, 
insinuated, upon an occasion smoothed 
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over for the purpose, it may perhaps be 
swallowed. Some care at the same time 
is due to the appearance which such a 
letter may have; for though I hope his 
friends are too discreet to let it be seen 
by others, yet such an accident is worth 
looking to.— Yours, &c. = 


Hayley's project met with no better 
success than might be anticipated— 
certificates in plenty were obtained, 
but poor Cowper never sufficiently 
recovered to have this queer experi- 
ment tried. 

The chapter in which our author 
places Lord Thurlow is entitled “Legal 
Eccentricity,” but the book is void of 
anything like arrangement. The two 
next chapters are headed “ The Bar” 
and “ Advocates and Advocacy,” and 
in both there is much amusing gossip.— 
We transcribe a sentence from his 
account of Lord Eldon. 


* As an advocate, John Scott, so 
familiar to the student of ‘ Vesey’ as 
Lord Eldon, failed to acquire any con- 
siderable fame. As his practice lay chiefly 
in the chancery court, he had not much 
opportunity for displaying anything like 
forensic oratory; but he had the oppor- 
tunity, which he seized, of manifesting 
that tact and discretion which, as much, 
if not much more than, eloquence, go to 
the composition of an accomplished advo- 
cate. His manver of addressing the rough 
old chancellor, Thurlow, was deferential 
and respectful. He would rise with an 
air of feigned embarrassment, and wait 
until a surly nod would tell him that the 
chancellor was ready to hear him. Art- 
fully directing his observations as much 
to the judge us to the cause, he generally 
managed to obtain the chancellor’s atten- 
tion; and by never pushing his argument 
when he found it displeasing to Thurlow, 
conciliated his regard. Scott, however, 
distinguished himself rather as a lawyer 
than asanadvocate. The ready wit, the 
rapid elocution, the fund of humour, the 
intimate knowledge of the world, which 
is essential to success in the nisi prius 
advocate, Scott did not possess, When 
the leader of the northern circuit, he was 
asked by a young barrister, about to 
travel that circuit, what books it was 
advisable he should bring with him, he 
replied, ‘ The best you can take is Joe 
Miller,’ 
« Horne Tooke declared that if he were 
to be tried-again, he would plead guilty, 


* Southey’s Cowper, vol, iii. 


rather than hear Scott's long speeches, 
one of which lasted nine hours. 

“ When attorney-general, Scott is ad- 
mitted to have behaved with much lenity 
in the discharge of his duty as state pro- 
secutor, After the trial of Thomas Hardy 
for high treason, the following circum. 
stance occurred; we give it in his own 
words :— 

“ After a trial of many days, the jury 
retired to deliberate ; upon their return 
their names were called over. I shall 
never forget that awful moment. ‘ Gen- 
tlemen of the jury,’ said the clerk of 
arraigns, ‘are you agreed in = verdict ? 
what say you—is Thomas Hardy guilty 
of high treason, of which he stands in- 
dicted, or is he not guilty?” *‘Not 
guilty,’ in an audible tone, was the 
answer, It was received in court si- 
lently, and without noise—all was still 
—but the shout of the people was heard 
down the whole street. The door of 
the jury-box was opened for the jurymen 
to retire; the crowd separated for them 
as the saviours of their country. I was 
preparing to retire, when Mr, Garrow 
said, ‘ Do not, Mr. Attorney, pass that 
tall man at the end of the table.’ * And 
why not ?* said Mr. Law, who stood next, 
* He hasbeen here,’ answered Mr. Garrow, 
‘during the whole trial, with his eyes 
constantly fixed on the attorney-general, 
«I will pass him,’ said Mr. Law. ‘ And 
so will I,’ was my rejoinder. As we 
passed the man drew back, When I 
entered my carriage, the mob rushed 
forward, crying, *That’s he, drag him 
out.’ Mr, Erskine, from whose carriage 
the mob had taken off the horses to draw 
him home in triumph, stopped the people, 
saying, ‘I will not go without the attor- 
ney-general,’ I instantly addressed them ; 
‘ So you imagine that if you kill me, you 
will be without an attorney-general ? 
Before ten o’clock to-morrow there will 
be a new attorney, by no means so favo- 
rably disposed to you as Iam,’ I heard 
a friend in the crowd exclaim, ‘ Let him 
alone, Jet him alone!’ They separated, 
and 1 proceeded. When I reached my 
house, in Gower-street, I saw close to 
my door the tall man who stood near 
me in court. I had no alternative. I 
instantly went up to him. ‘What do 
you want?’ Isaid. * Donot be alarmed,’ 
he answered, ‘I have attended in court 
during the whole of the trials. I know 
my own strength, and am resolved to 
stand by you. You once did an act of 
great kindness to my father. Thank 
God you are safe at home; may be bless 
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and protect you!’ He instantly disap- 
peared.” . . 

« At the trial of Horne Tooke, Scott, 
who prosecuted as attorney-general, de- 
clared, in undertaking the prosecution, 
he had been guided by the dictates of 
his conscience, and expressed his hope 
that after he was gone, his children might 
feel that in leaving them an example of 
public probity, he had left them an in- 
heritance far more precious than any 
acquisition of property or honor he could 
bequeath to them. In repeating these 
words, Sir John Scott shed tears, and to 
the surprise of the court, Mitford, the 
solicitor-general, wept also. * What on 
earth,’ said some one to Horne Tooke, 
‘can Mitford be crying for?’ * At the 
thought of the little inheritance that poor 
Scott is likely to leave his children!’ was 
Tooke’s reply.” 


Of Erskine, we have the following 
account :— 


“Thomas Erskine was one of the 
ablest and most intrepid advocates that 
ever adorned the bar. His nerve and 
courage were not easily to be shaken ; 
and no consideration would ever induce 
him to forbear from trying any point 
which he considered would benefit his 
client. His style of speaking was de- 
clamatory, but not diffuse—his vivid 
imagination supplied him with forcible 
images— which, clothed in language of 
transparent beauty, never failed to carry 
the jury along with him, 

“ Erskine would often take Jaudanum 
to assist him in speaking. It excited 
his imagination, and enabled him to make 
those brilliant appeals to the jury in 
which he manifested his great powers. 
“Much of this eloquence he owed to his 
high animal spirits: without such let no 
one hope to be a great orator! His 
carefulness in getting up his cases was 
remarkable, although he was fond of pre- 
tending that he did every thing in obe- 
dience to the mere impulses of the mo- 
ment. He was not only great on great 
occasions; in cases of inferior importance, 
where dazzling eloquence would have been 
out of place, he was judiciousand effective. 
He had all the timid susceptibilities of 
genius. When speaking, he would look 
round to the bar for encouragement, 
Once, looking at Garrow, and not per- 
ceiving any sign of approbation on his 
countenance, Erskine whispered to him. 
‘Who do you think ean get on with that 
d—d wet blanket-face of yours before 
him?’ He once, in addressing a jury, 
observed a barrister sitting near him, 
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whose mouth nature, in her wisdom, had 
been pleased to contort. ‘If that fellow 
is not removed,’ he said, in a low tone, 
to some one near him, ‘I shall certainly 
sit down.’ He examined witnesses with 
great discretion, and succeeded very hap- 
pily in turning such as displayed great 
self-conceit into deserved ridicule. Once 
examining a person who travelled for a 
great London house, Erskine asked him 
‘if he were not a rider? ‘I'm a tra- 
veller, sir,’ replied the witness, with an 
air of offended importance. ‘ Indeed, sir, 
and pray are you not addicted to the 
failing usually imputed to travellers? 
Erskine was on one occasion counsel 
for the defendant, in an action brought 
to recover the value of a quantity of. 
whalebone. ‘The defence was, that the 
whalebone was of inferior quality to what 
it was asserted. The witness by whom 
Erskine hoped to establish his case was. 
so stupid, that he appeared not to know 
the difference between thick whalebone 
and long whalebone, At length, driven 
to desperation, Erskine exclaimed,‘ Why, 
man, you seem not to know the difference 
between what is thick and what is long. 
Now, I'll tell you the difference. You 
are a thick-headed fellow, but you are 
not a long-headed fellow.’ 


“Erskine is said never to have cared 
for consultations. Mr. Espinasse men- 
tions his accompanying a client one 
evening to Erskine’s chambers. In the 
room into which they were shown were 
between thirty and forty phials, each 
containing a slip of geranium. When 
Erskine came, he said, ‘ Espinasse, do 
you know how many sorts of geraniurge 
there are?’ ‘ NotI, truly,’ was the reply. 
‘There are above a hundred,’ said he, 
and then, much to the annoyance of the 
solicitor present, launched out into a long 
dissertation upon the various merits of 
each kind. At lenyth he stopped, and 
said, * Espinasse, now state the case, for 
I have no time to read my brief” Mr. 
Espinasse did so, and there the consulta. 
tion ended. The anxious attorney, how- 
ever, had the pleasure next morning of 
hearing his case admirably argued by 
Erskine—‘ every point put with accuracy, 
and enforced with eloquence.’ As an 
evidence of his indifference to the etiquette 
of the profession, the following cireum- 
stance is remarkable :— He had a favourite 
dog whose name was Toss. This dog he 
taught to sit up in a chair with his fore 
paws placed before him on the table. 
Erskine would then tie one of his bands 
round the dog’s neck, put an open book 
between his paws, and introduce him in 
this attitude to his clieuts.” 
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Erskine was, during the short ad- 
ministration of ‘‘ The Talents,” their 
chancellor. ‘* Remember,” said the 
king, when Fox's list was presented 
to him, “remember that he is your 
chancellor, not mine.” The King was 
supposed to have entertained strong 
objections to him for his having under- 
taken Paine’s defence. With all his 
prejudices, which yet seldom led him 
wrong, the King had probably better 
grounds for the objection which he 
thus intimated, but did not press. 
Erskine had never practised in the 
court of chancery, and not only was 
unacquainted with the practice of 
equity, but never had high character as 
acommon-law lawyer. ‘The accidents 
of politics placed him in a situation 
altogether unsuitable, but from which 
the shortness of the reign of his party 
removed him before his incompetency 
was very glaringly exhibited. From 
the bar he received every assistance, 
and his conduct to them was marked 
with urbanity. Lord Eldon gave him 
the honorable testimony, that “none 
could have a greater wish to discharge 
properly the duties of his office, nor 
greater abilities to qualify him for 
their due discharge. Learning, which 
he had no opportunity of acquiring, 
he wanted. Lord Erskine,” says 
Byron, ‘was the most brilliant per- 
son imaginable—quick, vivacious, and 
sparkling, he spoke so well that I 
never felt tired of listening to him, 
even when he abandoned himself to 
the subject of which all his dear friends 
and acquaintancesexpressed themselves 
so much fatigued—self. His egotism 
was remarkable, but there was a bon 
hommie in it that showed he had a 
better opinion of mankind than they 
deserved. Erskine had been a great 
man, and he knew it.” Erskine was 
one day remarking to Mr. Lamb, of 
Gray's Inn, how much habit and the 
practice of speaking gave an advocate 
confidence in addressing the court.— 
“*I protest,” said Lamb, ‘tI do not 
find it so. I have been a good many 
years at the bar, and have had my 
share of business, yet do not find my 
confidence increase ; indeed, the con- 
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trary is rather my case." Why,” 
replied Erskine, ‘its nothing wonder. 
ful that a lamb should be sheepish,” 
Boswell met him, in his younger days, 
at Sir Archibald M‘Donald’s—he was 
then “‘a young officer in the regimen- 
tals of the Scot’s Royals, who talked 
with a vivacity, fluency, and precision 
so uncommon, that he attracted par- 
ticular attention.” He told the party 
that at Minorca he had not only read 
prayers but preached to the regi- 
ment. ‘ This,” says our author, “was 
always a favourite boast of his. To 
have been a sailor, a soldier, a parson, 
and a lawyer, was the greatest source 
of his pride.” 

He had a great regard for money, 
He acquired a large fortune, and 
calculating on political convulsions in 
England, rashly invested it in Ame- 
rican securities. The close of his life 
was clouded by misfortune, and he 
suffered the humiliation of pecuniary 
difficulties. In his old age he be- 
came a farmer, and then he boasted 
to George Colman of his three thou- 
sand head of sheep. “I see,” said the 
old humorist, “ that your lordship has 
still an eye to the woolsack.” 

But we have loitered too long with 
our companionable guide. His book 
has the fault of not being very well 
arranged—and the effect is sometimes 
startling. Gentlemen, whom we had 
left quietly dead and buried in one 
chapter, are apt to rise up most unex- 
pectedly, despite of marble cenotaphs, 
and weeping widows, and bar lamenta- 
tions, in the next. Where do you 
think we find the fullest account of 
Thurlow? Inthe chapter on “ Legal 
Eccentricities.” He is scarcely dis- 
posed of there, when we have him 
again among advocates, and again in 
the chapter of Chancellors. Still, in 
a gossiping book of the kind, this fault, 
though troublesome enough to any one 
undertaking to give an account of it, 
is not of much moment to the reader. 
The snatches of information it con- 
tains, are derived from a great variety 
of sources, and the book is both amusing 
and instructive. 
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Dr. Wildes Madeira and the Mediterranean, 


DR. WILDE’S MADEIRA AND THE MEDITERRANEAN.* 


Ir is as tantalizing for us to read a 
good book of travels as it must be 
for one of our University Fellows to 
attend a wedding Yes—the “sic 
vos non nobis” feeling creeps over 
us, and we enviously wish we were 
after doing the tour ourselves, and had 
changed positions with the author— 
we being the viewers of the fine places, 
and he (if it so pleased him) the 
reviewer of the fine book we should 
undoubtedly have written. But, alas! 
this no sooner rises than it is laid low 
by the consideration that we are passé 
—off the sod—-down before, like 
old racers, and, therefore, only fit to 
draw on as hackneys; and, no doubt, 
such old fellows as we of the garret 
would make but sorry play in ascending 
a volcano, descending into a catacomb, 
or creeping up, like a green lizard, the 
pyramid of Cephrenes. Well, be it 
so, allowing we are rather the worse for 
the wear—yet, gentle reader, in case 
you be the owner of a yacht, and are 
disposed for a trip to the Pyramids or 
Jerusalem, and are desirous of a philo- 
sopher and friend, a mentor or a me- 
dico, for the occasion, here we are at 
your service, and may, in some mea- 
sure, make up for activity by our being 
ready to do any thing in reason for 
your amusement or well-being—to dose 
you or doze you, as you may need—wil- 
ling, in a word, to do any subordinate 
thing, we say, in reason, but eat your 
toads. We remember, in our palmy 
days, when time and cash were more 
at command than just now, standing 
in no patient mood at thé inn door of 
acountry town in Munster, and waiting 
for the Dublin coach ; therein expecting 
toget aseat; and lo! the Horn sounds 
—not bugle, but that of a real cow— 
and the rumbling mountain of wood 
and leather drives up, and it is full, 
fraught with a whole nursery of maids 
and children. We would—even sup- 


pose we could—as soon travel with a 
menagerie of parrots and monkeys ;— 
so, considering the coach as neither ca- 
pable or tenable, we called out, with no 
small impatience, to the hostler to pro- 
duce his best chaise and pair ; and, while 
it was getting ready—and an ilegant 
affair it certainly was—we were ac- 
costed by a slim-nosed, sharp-eyed, 
sallow-complexioned person—tall, but 
stooping — shabby-genteel in attire— 
soft and silky in address—the mouth, 
in its encircling lines, according with 
the habitual smile of one who was 
oftener in the way of asking than 
grantingafavor. This person, accost- 
ing with that modest assurance which 
belongs to Munster men of a particular 
grade—and of which you may see 
numerous specimens at the assizes of 
Ennis or Tralee— begged leave. to 
acquaint us, that if it suited our mood 
to enjoy a merry journey to the city, 
and partake of a fund he possessed of 
stories, anecdotes, and songs, HE was 
ready to take a seat beside us, and said, 
if we gave the room he would give the 
company. The broad, pure Milesian 
impudence of the proposition caught 
our fancy, and the seat to town was 
as readily acceded as it was demanded— 
and it was without repentance, for a 
more entertaining companion never 
have we since met in our long rub 
through life. Could we recollect the 
tithe of what we listened to, and could 
we disheup the entertainment with all 
the sauce piquante of his most rare drol- 
lery, the University Magazine might 
be supplied by us with a series of Mun- 
ster recollections, that would almost 
equal the humours of Harry Lorrequer. 
Never have we since lamented the 
good cheer that was bestowed on this 
queer fellow during the three days of 
our travel, (and claret was then to be 
had of prime quality in the Southern 
inns,) and in spite of our diminished 
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purse, this perfect specimen of a Mun- 
ster story-teller was set down in Col- 
lege-green, and took his departure to 
our considerable regret,—never to see 
him more. Now, this event of our young 
days is given in the way of a gentle 
hint to any good locomotive who may 
chance to peruse this paper, and who 
would “survey the world from China 
to Peru,” that we are ready to occupy 
a vacant berth in his yacht—that we 
can draw corks—broach an odd anec- 
dote now and then—know French in- 
differently —remember some bog Latin 
—and, not being sick at sea, can hold 
his honor’s head, and do other gentle 
offices for our patron while rolling in 
the Bay of Biscay. In this way, we 
give notice to all yachters, that we 
are ready to go to the world’s end, and 
be “guide, philosopher, and friend,” 
to any, save and except to the most 
puissant and most noble the Marquis 
of Waterford. And in all this it is 
not our own selfishness that will be 
indulged ; for we shall have our pen 
qillings by the way, and two octavo 
volumes must be the result—and how 
the mighty masters of the Row will 
vie for the credit and emolument of 
being our publishers. But it won't 
do. Messrs. Curry & Co. shall be 
our gentlemen ushers: they shall have 
the proud distinction of giving to the 
admiring world what will eclipse the 
glories of Clarke, Humboldt, Chateau- 
briand, La Martine, or even Doctor 
Wilde himself. « 

Now, reader, pray excuse the above 
dreamy twaddle that has come down 
like a mist from the peak of our 
brain—the dream, as it were, of'a doze, 
while, reclining at lazy length before 
the fire, and lo! cinthius aurem vellit— 
that is, the printer’s devil knocks at 
the door and sings out, ‘“ Sir, there’s 
copy wanting for the Magazine ;” and 
now we rub our eyes, clean our spec- 
tacles, and observe Doctor Wilde’s 
book open before us ; and indeed it was 
not it that has set us asleep. But it’s 
no matter what it was; nor shall we 
confess to you, reader, nor to Father 
Matthew. And now, as needs must, 
when the devil drives, and a beginning 
is wanting, won't what is written do? 
Maybe so—so let it stand as the fitting 
exordium to a critique on the work 
ofa wild Irishman. And certainly the 
fellow flits it along at no small rate, and 


shows off the Irishman in all his good 


points—active, easy, bold and intelligent 
--with great aptitude for observation, he 
has devoted himself to the pursuit of na- 
tural history, and has, beside, a consi- 
derable taste for antiquarian research ; 
and he desires to make all his powers 
and all his knowledge subservient to 
the verification of revelation and the 
advancement of true religion. There 
is an honest devotedness, an unambi- 
tious freedom in what this young man 
writes, that is highly pleasing. The 
freshness of his first and unfledged 
flight gives a promise of better things 
in future ; and it may be asserted, that 
if health and opportunity are afforded, 
he will yet do admirable things, and 
prove an accomplished traveller. 

The work before us not only amuses 
and informs with regard to countries 
so rich in classical and religious associa- 
tions, calling up recollections upon 
which the scholar and the Christian 
love to repose; but it also contains, 
what in this utilitarian age may be to 
many an enticing subject. For why is 
it that travels in Australia, voyages to 
New Zealand, and tours through Ame- 
rica are so much sought for and read? 
Not surely so much for their amusing 
incidents, or their traits of the manners 
of rude and brutal tribes; but it is 
in order to acquaint ourselves with 
countries where it is possible we, or 
some belonging to us, may eventually 
be located—where best, capital can be 
invested, and where the safest retreat 
can be found from the storms and 
turmoils that lower darkly over our 
native land. Though not exactly in 
this way useful, yet Doctor Wilde's 
book is utilitarian; for it largely treats 
on an important subject, and affords 
information which we think may be 
depended on, respecting {climate ; thus 
valuable hints are given which may 
be made available to many who feel that 
the weather of the British Isles is un- 
suitable, and who would retreat from 
these regions of mist, from what we 
may now call the Summerless Isles, to 
where the sun really shines—where 
the zephyr carries no fog on its 
wing, and where the sickly can enjoy 
the open air—the over-worked can 
recover elasticity of mind and body,— 
and the aged prolong a placid evening 
before their sun sets. 

Dr. Wilde’s observations on the 
climate of the Atlantic Islands, and 
of the Mediterranean shores, are very 
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valuable as precursors to the time that 
is now at hand, when, by means of 
steam and other still more available 
rime movers, mankind shall acquire 
almost the migratory facilities of birds, 
and can follow the sun as the swallow 
now does “from Indus to the Pole.” 
The Anglo-Americans — the great 
utilitarians of the human family—they 
who are for ever asking questions 
bearing upon “ who will show us good,” 
are already practising those health 
migrations to a great extent; and the 
Carolina and Georgia planters with all 
their white, or rather sallow families, 
break up as regularly at the beginning 
of summer from their rice-swamps, and 
cotton grounds, and tobacco fields, as 
do the blue pigeons ; and as the latter 
pass in dense flights over land towards 
the northern climes, so herds of planters 
occupy steam-boats and rail-coaches, 
migrating towards the Saratoga springs, 
the Catskill mountains, or the city of 
the Falls. 

So it will be with the affluent of our 
isles: with a velocity every day made 
more ready and more cheap, we shall 
see them taking flight in October for the 
Madeira, Canary, Azore, and Bermuda 
Islands. We shall see them, according 
to fancy or prescription, alighting here 
and there; and villas, crescents, and 
whole towns fraught with all English 
comforts and appliances, will be seen 
crowning the vine-covered eminences of 
these gems of the ocean ; where no ma- 
laria prevails, where the east wind does 
not wither, and no sirocco dries up the 
juice, and paralyzes the powers of the 
human frame. In this way there will 
be a constant circulation of comers and 
goers, tracking the same path in search 
of that health so valuable to themselves 
and others; and it can be imagined 
how a pious son, or an anxious parent, 
may rejoice over facilities afforded for 
prolonging life, with all possible enjoy- 
ment, to that being, for whose continu- 
ance in this world they would make 

* any sacrifice. Thus, we really think, 
there may be such improvements made 
in acclimating—so that not only diseases 
may be arrested, but length of days 
attained, coupled with the capability 
of enjoying life. For, let us look to our 
present obituaries, and wont you ohserve 
the long lists that meet our eye at the 
beginning of winter, and betore the 
close of spring. In November death 
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puts in his scythe and mows down 
great swarths of Septuagenarians, and 
see what a bad hand even your sturdy 
Sexagenarian makes of a January 
frost. And, oh! the difficulty of 
climbing May. hill! Set off, then, 
ye aged, if ye have the means, to 
Madeira or Teneriffe; or to where, 
better still, on the verge of the tropic, © 
you will find England’s own beautiful 
Bermudas, the Summer isles, that, 
with all their graceful scenery and 
splendid vegetation, so much struck 
the fancy of our wise and good Bishop 
Berkely. 

We have said so much, in order to 
show that our author is not only an 
amusing, but a useful writer ; and he 
brings not only his medical science, but 
his knowledge, as a Botanist and Natu- 
ralist, to bear, in describing what he 
saw in his changeful tour. 

The first port Mr. Wilde touches 
at, is Corunna. After giving an in- 
teresting description of that town, and 
of the province of Gallicia—not, of 
course, neglecting the memorable re- 
treat of Sir John Moore, and the 
battle which, after ensuring safety to 


his army, ended in his own glorious 
death—the following describes a visit 
to his tomb :— 


“This is situated on a raised plot of 
ground, containing about an acre, the 
‘Campo del Carlos,’ beside the citadel, 
and commanding an extensive view of 
the bay and adjoining heights. 

‘The monument itself is of white 
granite, and stands in the centre, chaste, 
simple, and architectural, At each corner 
of the tomh is a small brasss howitzer, 
bearing the emblems of the French re- 
public, and on the panel, on either side, 
is the inscription, 


IOHANNES MOORE, 
EXERCITUS BRITANNICI DUX 
PRELIO OCCISUS 
a.bd. 1809. 


“ The ground is clothed with the dwart- 
mallow, and a row of aspen poplars sur- 
rounds the enclosure ; their stunted heads, 
bowed to the blast, seemed to mourn over 
the tomb of the departed hero. 

«“ All must acknowledge the taste, the 
feeling, and the generosity of the gallant 
Marshal who raised the monument, and 
penned the inscription to the memory of 
a fallen enemy. Little of memento is, 
however, required by the Hnglishman 
who visits it—little to be written of the 
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character of that great man, who died, 
as he lived, gloriously—a gallant soldier, 
a sincere friend, and an ornament to the 
country that gave him birth !” 


Our traveller proceeds to Lisbon, 
with which he is not in love. Like 
all Roman Catholic countries, where 
the people have been kept in a state of 
dull submissive ignorance, the attempt 
to revolutionize them and give them 
free institutions only ends in disappoint- 
ment to those who contrive, and in- 
creased wretchedness to those sub- 
mitted to the experiment—opens the 
door to licentiousness, cruelty, and 
bloodshed—and while it brings into 
fearful collision infidelity and super- 
stition, real liberty and true religion 
mourn over a contest, in which they 
have nothing to do, and to which there 
seems no likelihood of an end. In 
this way, in liberalizing the government 
of Portugal, poverty has come over 
the nobility, and misery broods over 
the lower classes ; and while the church 
has been spoliated, no one seems to be 
bettered. Portugal seems now to be 
in that state in which England would 
have been had not Henry the Eighth’s 
spoliation of church property been 
followed by the introduction of a 
reformed religion. Bad as monkery 
is, it is better for mankind than the 
sway of gangs of atheistical robbers ; 
and bad as popery and despotism are, 
they are better than infidelity and 
Jacobinism. But is not the finger 
of Almighty justice here, visiting the 
nations that have forgotten mercy ? 
In those lands where the accursed 
Inquisition bore sway, we find that 
though driven out, it has deposited 
some deadly poison---something like the 
shirt of Nessus it has bequeathed that 
still arouses its wearers to madness. 
So the rulers of Spain and Portugal, 
with all their dependencies, may now 
rob the cruel churchmen, but they will 
not reform the religion of a people, 
who may be licentious, but cannot be 
free. Alas! will mankind never learn 
that it is only educated minds that 
can enjoy and retain freedom; and 
if the manacles are knocked off the 
untaught slave, he will—he must, use 
his broken fetters to knock his former 
master down, and then take his mis- 
chievous fling like a wild beast broke 
loose from a menagerie? Here is 


Mr. Wilde’s description of a once 
magnificent Portuguese convent :— 


«¢ We continued our way to the Penha 
convent, which tops the highest pinnacle 
of the range; in its eyrie-like position, 
it bears the appearance of one of those 
small turrets that jut out from the walls 
of our ancient castles. With much diffi. 
culty we urged our donkeys up the steep 
ascent on which the convent stands; the 
massive gate had fallen from its hinges— 
the grass had grown over the well-paved 
yard—the garden-fence had been long 
since demolished, and the nettle and the 
hemlock had choked up its walks and 
parterres. No burly friar came to bid 
us welcome—no lay-brother ran to hold 
our donkeys—and although it was the 
Sabbath morning, silence and desolation 
reigned throughout. 

“ The only disturbers of its solitude 
were a few jack-daws, that cawed and 
fluttered round the chimney-tops, scared 
at our loud knocking, which reverberated 
through the building; and some straggling 
sheep, whose tinkling bells we heard as 
they leaped over the garden-wall at our 
approach. All else was silent, upon a 
day when these rocks and valleys so often 
rung with ‘the toll of the summoning 
bell,” and the surrounding peasantry in 
their gay attire filled its courts, or knelt 
before its altar, for wretchedness, ruin, 
and decay have taken up their abode, 
where for so many years peculiar sanctity 
was believed to dwell. Our uproar for 
admission at last appeared to wake its 
only inmate, a wretched old woman, who 
admitted us, after a reconnoitring glance 
through one of the side windows, .... 

“ The door-way is of the old round 
arch, deeply groined, and of exquisite 
workmanship. The chapel is small, and 
the altar is looked upon as a piece of 
most elaborate art; it reaches to the 
roof, and seems large for the size of the 
apartment. All is going fast to ruin, 
even the figures of saints and virgins on 
the altar are losing their tinselled finery, 
which is now falling to rags, and the 
tabernacle is thrown into a corner, and 
mouldering to decay. The monks them- 
selves have been driven hence, and the 
whole pile, amongst the cloisters and 
arcades of which many beautiful specimens 
of Moorish architecture are to be found, 
wears an aspect of loneliness that lends 
its saddening influence even to the casual 
visitor. The view from this spot is most 
extensive ; beyond Cintra, and the wooded 
heights of Collares, all inland appears a 
brown, barren waste, as far as the eye 
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can reach; but seaward, the prospect is 
glorious.” 


Again, of the famous Cork con- 
vent :— 


« In our ride over the mountains, we 
passed the Cork convent, a most romantic 
spot, and so hidden among the rocks, that 
you see nothing of it till you get between 
two large blocks of stone that form the 
entrance. Inside, it is completely covered 
with the rough bark of the cork tree; 
the simple friars had decorated the altar, 
opposite the entrance, with pieces of china, 
broken plates, shells, and corals from the 
coast, not inaptly resembling a baby-house 
—but it, too, is abandoned to neglect and 
to the ruthless hand of time. Its com- 
munity consisted of only two or three 
capuchins, the last remaining of whom, 
taking the strong hint afforded by the 
treatment of his brethren of De Penha, 
decamped with the plate and the little 
treasure belonging to his house. In the 
garden we found a full-sized figure of our 
Saviour lying on its face, imbedded in 
the soft earth, and the crown of thorns, 
that bound its brow, in one of the ad- 
joining walks!! A few short years, nay, 
almost months ago, this figure was held 
to be the most sacred in Portugal, and 
none of the peasantry ever went to their 
daily work without paying their devotions 
to it. What, then, shall we say for the 
religion of such a land? Religion there 
is none; infidelity has usurped the place 
of ignorance and blind devotion, and now 
stalks naked throughout the length and 
breadth of the Peninsula, but more par- 
ticularly in Portugal. By the present 
constitution, no male religious houses are 
permitted; all priestiy orders have been 
abolished—the monks and friars, driven 
from their princely establishments to live 
upon the sum of one and sixpence a-day, 
and their estates and large revenues con- 
fiscated to the crown. What the French 
Revolution commenced, and Napoleon 
carried on, Don Pedro, and the glimmer- 
ing of enlightenment now breaking on 
this land, have completed. It is in con- 
templation to do away with the different 
nunneries, but it is to be hoped that ample 
provision will be made for the helpless 
inmates, before such a measure is adopted; 
and I have no doubt but that it is one 
which will be hailed with the truest grati- 
tude by every signorita in Portugal. 

“‘ The parochial clergy, the only ones 
permitted here, have little influence over 
the people; and it is a singular fact, that 
so far from assisting the monks, when 
driven from their homes, they refused 
them the necessaries of life, or the shelter 
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of a cottage roof; and this to men before 
whom they had so lately knelt, and who 
exercised over them a spiritual tyranny 
tolerated or known in no other country. 
What, it may be asked, has become of 
such a Jarge body of men, who had no 
trade, and are prohibited from following 
their profession? It is not to be ex- 
pected that persons like these, reared in 
luxury, and living on the bucks of Mafra, 
and the wines of Collares, could support 
themselves on two pistarines a day, and 
it cannot be said of them, as of the unjust 
steward, that by their liberality they made 
for themselves ‘friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness.’ Most of them have 
left Portugal; many will be found under 
the banners of Don Carlos, having exe 
changed the church quiescent for the 
church militant; and not a few in Great 
Britain, perhaps within the walls of 
Stoneyhurst or Clongowes.” 


Mr. Wilde, after describing the 
Portuguese aristocracy as depressed 
and impoverished—either beggars or 
exiles—and declining society from 
disgust at the unceremonious depri- 
vation of the powers and honours they 
heretofore enjoyed, thus speaks of 
Lisbon :— 


“Of the buildings destroyed by the 
earthquake in '55, some fine ruins still 
remain; among the rest, the Carmo, 
which crowns one of the seven hills of 
Lisbon, and forms a striking object from 
the parterres of the Rua St. Roch. It 
was the finest specimen of architecture in 
Portugal—the lanceolated gothic. One 
is lost in amazement to see the row of 
tall, thin, clustering pillars, which divide 
the nave and aisle, still standing, while 
the roof was utterly destroyed, and many 
of the walls shaken to their foundation. 
What a ruin it would be in England! 
Here it is a filthy saw-pit, half filled with 
dirt and rubbish, and the top of the 
splendid doorway nearly on a level with 
the street. Beside the door is an in- 
scription, stating it to have been con- 
secrated by Bishop Ambrosia, in 1523, 
and beneath this is a small cross, under 
which is a notice, purporting that ‘who- 
ever kissed this cross should have an 
indulgence of many days’—the reverence 
once paid to it was such as to wear 
away the stone with kisses—while now 
the mud of one of the filthiest streets 
in Lisbon so covers it, that I was obliged 
to poke away this nuisance with a stick 
to obtain a view of it, 

« I may with justice sum up a descri 
tion of this place in the faithful and 
energetic lines applied to Cologne by 
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Coleridge, whose name will soften down 
the asperities that might otherwise grate 
on ears polite— 


——' A town of monks and bones, 
And pavements fanged with murderous stones, 
And rags, and hags, and hideous wenches— 
I counted two and seventy stenches.’* 


“In a word, the city is worthy of a 
people degraded by ignorance and the 
grossest superstition. Were I asked for 
a description of Portuguese character, I 
would say, it was one partaking of every 
bad quality belonging to a native of the 
Peninsula, without one of those redeeming 
virtues which, in some degree, render 
interesting and valuable the character of 
their neighbours. 

‘«T would rather turn to the sunny 
side of the picture, and conduct the 
reader to any thing worth seeing, with- 
out his being assailed by any of the 
thousand and one stinks of Lisbon. By 
the way, talking of the sunny side of the 
picture, I may observe that the sunny 
side of the streets may be always known 
by the number of those prehensile opera- 
tions going forward in the windows of 
both rich and poor, and fully accounting 
for the decrease of the monkey tribe, 
since the days of Beckford, when they 
were hired out to perform those little 
offices upon the head that filial piety now 
tukes upon itself.” 


And thus of its climate :— 


“TI was, I confess, disappointed with 
the city of Lisbon, and much more so 
with its climate, which was to us very 
trying, owing to the great transition 
from heat in the sunshine to cold in 
the shade. The intense glare and daz- 
zling brightness reflected from the white 
houses are exceedingly annoying to the 
sight, and apt to produce head-ache. 
There is altogether a suffocating feeling 
in the air, that is particularly distressing, 
even to a person in health—how much 
more so must it be to an invalid? I 
know of few diseases relievable by the air 
of Lisbon, principally on account of its 
variability. During the past summer, 
the thermometer was often 92° in the 
shade on board some of our vessels in 
the river, and the next day it would sink 
to 73°, So marked is the difference here 
between shade and sunshine, that you 
have a perfectly different atmosphere on 


* Lord Dudley in his recently published letters, agrees with our author, 
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either side of your house—a complete 
Russian bath. The average maximum 
daily heat is now 75°.” 


We now follow our traveller to 
Madeira, with which he seems as 
much in love as he has been in dis. 
like of Lisbon. The yacht drops 
anchor at Funchal, and thus he writes : 


‘I had often heard and read of the 
beauty of this place; but it far surpassed 
all idea I had ever formed of it from 
description. The town runs along the 
edge of an open roadstead, forming but a 
shallow indentation in the line of coast, 
embosomed in limes and orange groves, 
coffee plantations, wide-spreading bananas, 
and thousands of the rarest plants and 
exotics. The hills rise in terraces, almost 
from the town, clothed with vines and the 
most luxuriant vegetation; these are 
studded with the lovely quintas of the 
inhabitants to a height of several hundred 
feet. A striking object catches the eye 
of the traveller, the Mount Church; a 
large white building, that stands sur- 
rounded by some of the finest venaticos 
and chesnut trees, at an immense height 
above the town. Behind this, the 
mountains rise still higher, clothed with 
verdure, beautified by cascadesand water- 
falls, and their sides torn into ravines, 
which vary the landscape by their deep 
black shades, alternating with the bright- 
ness of the surrounding foliage.” 


Again:— 


‘‘ Never was a spot more formed to 
cheer the sufferings of an invalid, to heal 
the wounded spirit, or re-animate the 
sinking frame. The dry and balmy air 
which produces this never-ending spring, 
makes the step buoyant, and raises the 
hopes of the sufferer, who a few days be- 
fore left the choking fogs, the rains and 
chilly damps of the Thames or the Med- 
way. Here ali is sunshine; the green 
bananas, with their beautiful feathery 
tops, tell him he has bid farewell to 
Europe; the orange trees hold out to 
him their branches laden with golden 
fruit— 

*Green all the year, and fruits and blossoms 


blush 
In social sweetness on the selfsame bough.’ 


“ You 


never,” he says, “saw a place so beggarly or nasty as Rome—nor J, except one. 
Lisbon is a little worse than Rome, and only a little, and it is a disgrace to civilized 


man. 
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Plantations of coffee trees fill the spaces 
between the houses; the splendid coral 
tree hangs over his head; and the snowy 
bells of the tulip tree mingle with the 
scarlet hibiscus. If he wishes for exercise 
he has the most inviting walks, and the 
most tempting shades to shelter him; 
wide-spreading plane trees, and willows of 
gigantic growth, bend their slender arms 
over the streams that murmur from the 
hills. If he leave the town, and begins 
to ascend, the beauty increases, and the 
sea-view opens to his sight. The roads 
though steep are well paved, and the 
horses trained to an easy pace. On one 
side of the road, or sometimes both, is a 
little channel a foot broad; the Levada, 
by which the water is conducted to the 
different plantations from the hills, mur- 
muring gently as it ripples by his side. 
He rides through a perfect vineyard, 
where, in many places, the vines are 
carried on trellises over the road, and the 
Jarge bunches of grapes hang within his 
reach. Hedges of geraniums, fuschias, 
and heliotropes, border those narrow 
paths, and shade him from the sun; 
myriads of insects with golden wings sip 
the nectar from those delicate flowers, 
and add the music of their tiny wings to 
the melody of the surrounding wood- 
Jands.” 


The following is a description of 
what the interior of this delightful 
Island affords :— 


“ Emerging from the valley of the 
garden, and proceeding through the village 
I soon collected a troop of guides, who 
each disputed for the honor of conducting 
the Signor Inglese to the Coural. I was 
led to the top of the hill surmounting the 
Garden, the guide assumed a mysterious 
air, and holding my horse by the bridle— 
Jo! the Coural opened to view—so sud- 
denly, indeed, that I started back in 
horror at finding myself on the brink of a 
precipice 1334 feet in depth. This 
immense abyss stretches, like a diorama, 
far as the eye can reach across the island. 
It is a series of valleys inclosed on all 
sides by enormous perpendicular preci- 
pices, some of which are the principal 
heights of Madeira, as Pico Grande, the 
Turhinias, the Pico Ruivo, 5446 feet in 
elevation, the bottom and sides being a 
forest of the noblest trees. The height 
of the surrounding mountains—the roar- 
ing torrents which dash through the hiils 
—the azure sky, and the wild sublimity 
of the spot, have justly procured for it the 
title of the Switzerland of Madeira, 
From the place where I stood, the white 

Vou. XV. 


cottages that sprinkle the bottom look 
like so many egg-shells, and the stream 
that swept through the valley, and the 
rivulets upon the mountain sides appeared 
so many veins of molten silver as the sun 
glistened on their changing surfaces. I 
know not how long I might have remained 
fixed in admiration of this scene, had not 
my guides, each supplicating fora pistarine, 
reminded me that I had still farther to go. 

“ We reached the bottom just as the 
declining sun had thrown one-half of the 
Coural into shade, It is rich in every 
species of vegetation, and although 2080 
feet above the level of the sea, the vine 
produces good wine. The Coural des 
Frieras, or ‘sheepfold of the nuns,’ is so 
called from its retired lonely situation, 
and being a place of security to send the 
women and detencelessto in case of invasion. 
In the centre of the valley stands the small 
chapel of the Liberamenti upon a rising 
knoll—a pleasing object in that wild and 
beautiful spot. There is something in 
basaltic scenery calculated to inspire awe ; 
I never felt it more than to-day, on look- 
ing round me in this noble amphitheatre, 
from which there seemed no_ possible 
outlet, and whose hanging crags and per- 
pendicular walls seemed as if they would 
momentarily crumble and crush you in 
their ruin. It is a spot whose scenic 
beauty defies alike the pencil and the 
pen.” 


As a medical man, Mr. Wilde gives 
this dictum, as to the salubrity of its 
climate— 


« The value of Madeira as a climate 
suitable to invalids, is daily more appre- 
ciated, because becoming better known ; 
and the numbers this year can hardly find 
accommodation. Besides hotels and 
boarding houses, families (many of whom 
are now resident here) can purchase 
houses for the winter season, although at 
rather a dear rate. These can be had 
either in the town itself, or in some of the 
beautiful suburban retreats, which, if not 
situated at too great an elevation, will be 
found very advantageous. Unless for 
those who go early in the season, it will 
be necessary to write beforehand, in order 
to procure good accommodation. So 
great was the demand last year, that the 
Portuguese, as might be expected, took 
advantage of it to raise the prices of their 
houses, It is much to be regretted that 
some enterprising merchant has not 
erected a number of small comfortable 
dwellings in the different sheltered spots 
near the town, or in the valley of the 
Cama de Lobos, for the reception of 
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invalids, who amounted with their friends 
last year, to upwards of two hundred : 
and they, with very few exceptions, were 
all English. Various opinions have been 
expressed regarding the comparative 
merits of this island; but I think both 
medical men and those who have tried it 
themselves must now acknowledge that 
we have no European climate that can in 
any way be compared with it, or that 
affords the same advantages that it does 
as a winter residence for invalids, more 
especially since steam has brought it within 
a few days voyage of England. Even, 
for those who can well afford the expense 
it is a serious thing for invalids, especially 
for females, to resign their home and 
friends in search of a milder atmosphere, 
and few places that we are acquainted 
with will compensate, by the benefits 
they afford, for the comforts of the one, 
or the endearments of the other. But if 
such there be, I am constrained to say, 
that place is Madeira.” 


There is one great objection after 
all to this island—it is a land of 
monkery and misrule; the following 
is a specimen of the withering effects 
of constrained celibacy, a single pencil- 
ling taken from out of its mt 


olio of 
misery :— 


“ Few strangers that come to Madeira, 
but visit the nun that so captivated Cole- 
ridge, and whose sad history every one 
here is acquainted with. It is short, but 
eventful. How eventful is the life of 
woman! The parents of Maria resided 
in the island; she was the youngest and 
fairest of several daughters, and like 
Cinderella of old, suffered from the envy 
and unkindness of her less lovely sisters, 
and though without the aid of any good 
fairy to turn a pumpkin into a coach and 
six, and a rat into a coachman, some old 
and rich relative, pitying her unhappiness 
le:t her ahandsome fortune. This instead 
of removing, increased her misery, and, to 
fly the wretchedness of her heartless 
home, she yielded to the urgings of her 
unnatural kindred, and took the veil 
while still almost a child. Long time 
had not elapsed till the constitution was 
proclaimed in Portugal, and an order of 
the Cortes arrived permitting all nuns 
who chose, to leave their convents and to 
marry. Many recluses availed themselves 
of the privilege, and again mixed in the 
society of Funchal; and amidst that gay 
and elegant assemblage, none was more 
admired than Maria. Graceful, beautiful 
and young, for she was only eighteen, 
she could not long remain without suitors. 


She had many; and though it is said the 
sisterhood leave outside their convent 
walls, the world, its follies and its cares— 
its joys and its sorrows—the ties of kin- 
dred, and the affections of the heart; yet 
there were many whose natural feelings 
were not dead, but only slept, and now, 
freed from the yoke of religious despotism 
the vine-like properties of fair woman’s 
heart would (as might be expected) soon 
find some object round which to twine 
the tendrils of its new-born affections, 
A young officer, then quartered in Madeira 
wooed and won the heart of the fair 
Maria, It was soon known that they 
were to be united, and all looked with an 
approving smile on the approaching nup- 
tials of the well-matched pair. To the 
maiden all was joy, sunshine and felicity ; 
and as she roved with her happy lover 
through the vineyards, the orange groves, 
and the quintas of her native island, the 
prospect of happiness that opened to her 
through the vista of futurity cast a veil 
over the hardships of the past. She 
forgot her early sufferings, The day before 
the nuptials were to be solemnized, a 
vessel arrived from Lisbon, bringing the 
sad intelligence that the Cortes had 
revoked their decree, and that all nuns 
should return to their convents. Great 
was the sympathy for poor Maria; her 
gaiety and light-heartedness—her extreme 
simplicity, gentleness, and beauty, had 
won for her the love and the esteem of 
all in Funchal, particularly the English. 
There was no resource. Her head was 
again shorn of its silken locks, and her 
gay, yet simple attire, exchanged for the 
dark robe, the girdle, and the veil. 


*¢ Poor thing! Her very smile was one 
that told the heart was ill at ease, for 
mouldering hope, the blight of early sorrow 
and the never-ceasing canker of un- 
answered love, had spread its mildew o’er 
a brow, so late lit up by hope, now 
clouded by despair.” 


The yacht now spreads her sail for 
Teneriffe, one of the Canary islands, 
that lifts its lofty peak 14000 feet above 
the sea, and visible as it is on every 
side within a circle of 200 miles, it 
forms the great landmark and some- 
times the great beacon light, of the 
Atlantic ocean. Mr. Wilde and his 
friends venture at a most unseasonable 
time of year and contrary to the advice 
of the most experienced, to ascend this 
loftiest of all insular mountains, and 
after no small trouble are successful ; 
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they pass through the beautiful vale of 
Oratava. 


«“ We reached the summit at half-past 
eight o’clock, and my first impulse was to 
crawl to the highest pinnacle upon the 
wall of the crater, on the south-east point, 
whence it slopes on both sides towards 
the west. This solfatara (or half-extin- 
guished volcano) was more active than 
usual this morning; large wreathes of 
smoke proceeding from numerous cavities 
and cracks in the bowl of the crater. 
This was smaller than we expected not 
being more than a hundred feet in the 
widest part; shallow, and the edge very 
irregular, of an oval shape, having a 


’ margin of dense whitish lava. We de- 


scended into it, and found the opening, 
from whence the smoke issued, was near 
the south-west corner, encased with the 
most beautiful crystals of sulphur. On 
opening up these with a stick, we found 
them enlarged into little chambers, 
encrusted with the same crystals, the sub- 
stance on which they rest being a kind of 
mortar, crumbling in the fingers, but 
hardening on exposure to the air. Some 
of these crystals are singularly beautiful, 
of the greatest brilliancy of colour, and 
varying from a deep golden orange to the 
palest straw colour. The largest of these 
holes was about the size of my two fists; 
from this, and two or three others similar 
a loud boiling noise was heard, even 
when standing on the edge of the crater. 
Large fissures intersect the crater in 
different directions; the crust between 
them vibrates under the foot, and pro- 
duces a hollow sound, Besides the sulphur 
encrusting round the chinks and holes, 
large quantities, also crystalized, occur 
both within and outside the crater, formed 
in little nuclei embedded in a compact 
and glistening white substance. The 
fume or smoke, is of a dense whitish 
appearance, and quantities of a watery 
vapour proceed out of the larger holes: 
but although the sulpherous vapour is so 
much complained of, and that some of our 
party suffered from it, I was able to 
remain in it fully five minutes. The 
thermometer when plunged into one of 
these, rose to 90°, 

The view that awaited us on the sum- 
mit amply repaid us forall the toils of the 
ascent. The morning was beautifully 
clear, and without a cloud; the finest 
that had occured since our arrival. The 
whole island of Teneriffe lay in the most 
vivid manner like a map at our feet, with 
its white towers, its vine-clad valleys, and 
pine-crowned hills. 

“Immediately around the Peak, the 


mountains form a number of concentric 
circles, each rising ‘in successive heights, 
and having it as a centre. It is this 
appearance that has not inaptly gained 
for it the simile of a town with its fosses 
and bastions. These are evidently the 
walls of former craters, on the ruins of 
which the present has been reared. What 
a fire must have come from the first of. 
these, which enclosed a space of so many 
leagues! Or again, how grand the illu- 
mination that once burst forth from the 
place whereon we stood, a height of nearly 
13,000 feet, and which it is calculated 
would serve as a beacon at a distance of 
200 miles at sea on every side. The 
crater or circle next below us appears to 
rise to the height of the Estanza des 
Inglises, 10,000 feet. 


«There are a number of smaller cones 
scatterred irregularly over the island; 
their red blistered summits glance in the 
sun like so many molehils ; the largest is 
towards the west, it rises toa great height 
and is the most elevated point on the 
island next to the Peak itself. “Towards 
Santa Cruz the marks of recent volcanic 
action become less, the stratification more 
perfect. There is less appearance of lava 
or pumice, and the basalt assumes more of 
the columnar form. We could perfectly 
distinguish the few vessels that lay opposite 
the port of Oratava, a direct distance of 
thirteen miles, while the ascent is calcu- 
lated at about thirty. So clear was the 
atmosphere, that our friends at the port 
could distinguish us distinctly with the 
glass. They had been anxiously looking 
out for us, and hoped, more than expected 
our accomplishing the ascent. The 
Archipelago of the Canaries seemed as if 
stretched at our feet; Grand Canary was 
particularly plain, being immediately 
beneath the sun. Palma and Gomera 
seemed so near that you could almost 
grasp them in your hand: and far away 
in the distance, Heiras seemed to mingle 
with the horizon.” 


Mr. Wilde next describes his visit 
to Gibraltar, and then proceeds to 
Algiers; the description of what he 
saw there does not speak favourably of 
French domination. The French cer- 
tainly are neither humane conquerors 
nor careful colonists; in the latter capa- 
city, they have invariably failed of suc- 
cess, and though often attempting and 
being in the beginning very vigorous in 
prosecuting their schemes ; yet, wanting 
that patience and passive fortitude so 
essential to new settlers, and moreover 
never being content with securing what 
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they have attained, before they rushed 
to grasp at more, they have signally 
failed ; and Canada, Louisina, Brazil, 
and Madegascar, not to speak of India, 
exhibit the Gauls more as locusts 
alighting on a land to eat up every 
green herb, than as hives of industrious 
bees, using its flowers without abusing, 
accumulating for themselves but not 
destroying for all others. We have 
only room to give (though elsewhere 
Mr. Wilde more largely describes the 
town and inhabitants of Algiers,) the 
following brief sketch :— 


« T have always made it a rule to visit 
the markets early. Independent of the 
productions of the country there exhibited 
it shows more of the life and character of 
a nation than any other place I am 
acquainted with. The daily market is 
held in the Grand Place, and presents a 
group of motley figures unequalled, with 
the jabbering of the negresses and monkeys 
—the two-penny shows—Genoese boys 
grinding hurdy-gurdies—toy bazaars— 
gaming-tables—mingled with Arabs, 
Bedawees, Kabyles, and Jewish shoe- 
blacks—through all which the Moor 
stalks with the utmost gravity and 
contempt. 

« Fish are in great quantity, and fruit 
and game plenty at present. The vege- 
tables are some of the finest I ever saw ; 
caulifiowers of a size that would not be 
credited by our English gardeners, and 
the oranges of Bleda, are, I believe, the 
largest any where to be found.” 


And then in order to show what a 
hold these French colonists have got 
of the country we extract the follow- 
ing :— 


«We rode out to the settlement of 
Del-Abreem, or Deli Ibrahim, the prin- 
cipal attempt made at colonization by the 
French. Some of the roads about Algiers 
are admirably constructed, particularly 
those leading towards Dowera and Bou- 
faric; they are made on the English plan 
of Macadamization, and do great credit to 
their engineer, the late Col, Le Merci, 
and are the only works of permanent 
utility made throughout the country by 
the French, since their arrival seven 
years ago. 

“Our track lay through a fine open 
country beyond the immediate vicinity 
of the town, which is hilly and intersected 
by-deep valleys and ravines. The soilisa 
rich dark loam; but little, I may say 
nothing, bas been yet done by improved 


cultivation to try its powers. The corn is 
now tolerably well up, but speaks little for 
its mode of culture, as the plough still in 
use is the original rude implement of the 
Arab, a simple beam and coulter attached 
to a cross-stick, which is tied to the beam, 
the same in fact as that used in Gallicia, 
The consequence is, that the subsoil, often 
the most valuable, is never turned up. So 
much could be effected by clearing, drain. 
ing, and all the modern improvements in 
agriculture, that I have no doubt it could 
be made as productive as any land in 
England. The only perfect meadows I 
saw since leaving home were in this day's 
ride. The French are neither an agricul- 
tural nor a commercial people, and the few 
cultivatorshere are Spaniards from Majorca 
and Minorca, and some Maltese. What 
a splendid country it would now be with 
English capital, Scotch overseers, and 
Trish labourers, 

« This small colony of Del-Abreem is 
not in a very flourishing condition ; the 
few wooden houses are in the most wretched 
state, the roofs decayed, and the surround- 
ing pailings broken down. It is under the 
protection of a strong garrison of 1500 
swauves and spahees; and two forts, on 
each of which are three field-pieces,— 
With all this, a band of Arab cavalry, 
belonging to Abd-el-Kadir, prince of 
Maskara, made a descent not twelve months 
ago from the mountains, rushed in during 
the broad day light, and carried off the 
greater part of the colonists; and this 
within five miles of Algiers !!” 


The following is a summary of what 
the French have done for Algiers. 


£ «They have now been in possession 
eight years, during which time they have 
put a new lantern on the light-house, made 
one or two roads, widened a few of the 
streets, and erected a.small pillar opposite 
the lazarette, to commemorate _ their 
glorious victory !! 

* Confidenee has not been restored; 
there is no faith between them and the 
natives, no intercourse whatever with the 
interior.” 


Wewish such a man as Mr. Wilde 
had time and opportunity to visit the 
whole African coast, from Algiers to 
Egypt. We would especially desi- 
derate for him as an Irishman a Journey 
through the Beylicks of Tunis and 
Tripoli, which though often visited, and 
though some of their antiquities have 
been well described. by that accom- 
plished traveller Sir Grenville Temple ; 
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yet, as we know that there was a long 
and uninterrupted communication be- 
tween Carthage and Ireland, it may 
be expected that there are remains and 
inscriptions in that land once the 
centre of the empire of the daughter 
of Tyre, that might be found similar to 
our Celtic monuments, and throw 
light on the connexion between the 
two nations. Surely there must be 
some Carthaginian inscriptions yet to be 
met with, something, that would verify 
the long contested point, as to the 
identity of the Punic and Celtic 
languages, the proof of which, if it can 
be so called, now rests on a disputed 
passage of Plautus. Mr. Wilde after 
stopping at Malta for a short time, 
enters the harbour of Alexandria, 
which opens its bosom on this low 
coast, and affords its safe haven, 
amidst all that is dreary and barren. 

As we have already in our Magazine 
given Dr. Wilde's* description of 
Cleopatra’s Needles, and his proposi- 
tion to remove one of them, being 
a gift from the Pacha, to form a 
military or naval monument in Lon- 
don, we shall say nothing further 
here. Every thing about Alexandria 
exhibits the mighty efforts which that 
extraordinary man who now governs a 
large portion of the Turkish Empire, 
is making, to render Egypt great and 
powerful, if not happy. The latter 
state does not, it seems, much trouble 
his calculations, for his determination 
is to drive the people into industry, and 
against their inclinations make them his 
subordinates in attaining power. Does 
he want manufactories ?---he drives the 
people into his factory lofts. Does he 
want to connect Alexandria with the 
Nile ?---he forces hundreds of thousands 
to assemble, and they must excavate and 
carry away the soil without tools being 
provided them, just as the Hebrews of 
old should make bricks without being 
supplied with straw. Nay, more— 
does he want medical men for his fleets 
or military hospitals ?---does he want 
engineers, or surveyors, or ship- 
builders ?--he must first catch them, and 
then train them, as we would catch a 
parrot or a bullfinch, and then teach it 
to speak or pipe. Observe the conse- 
quences of this unnatural and forced 
attempt at making acountry great; or, 
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as it may be better said, of blowing up 
into magnificence an ambitious despot. 


‘Nearly all the young men you meet 
are blind of an eye, generally the right 
one, and have lost the index finger of the 
right hand; this act of mutilation is done 
by themselves to avoid the conscription. 
I have known them, on hearing the tallyho 
of the conscription officers, deliberately 
redden a pointed stick in the fire and 
thrust it into the eye. At Cairo a little 
boy, not more than ten years of age, who 
worked in the garden of the hotel, on 
being informed by way of joke that the 
officers of the Basha were approaching, 
ran most heroically to a trowel, placed it 
on his finger, while his sister, still younger, 
chopped it off with a stone! He bore it 
without a murmur, and held it up as a 
trophy of no ordinary conquest. The 
thumb of one of our crew was stil] raw 
from a similar operation; and what with 
the effects of the ophthalmia, and the 
terrors of the conscription, there will soon 
appear a cyclopean population.” 


The following is Mr. Wilde’s 
description of Cairo :--- 


«« But we hasten to the ‘ queen of cities,’ 
whose thousand domes and minarets are 
now rising through the vista of wide- 
spreading palms, feathery bananas, and 
groves of carobs and acacias. The inter- 
vening ground, of about a mile, is clothed 
with a luxuriant crop of corn, interspersed 
with groves of limes and orange trees, and 
the road, raised some feet above the sur- 
rounding level, to preserve it from the 
inundation, is bordered by a row of carob 
and acacias, which, when full grown, will 
much improve the approach. The citadel 
forms a prominent object in the centre of 
this immense city, thrown into relief by 
the black wall of the Mokattam mountains 
which rise behind it. This entrance to 
the city presents a most animated scene, 
and such as can be beheld only in the 
greatest thoroughfare of the east: long 
files of camels; whole hareems of hermeti- 
cally veiled women, seated cross-legged on 
their donkeys, and attended by their sable 
guardians; Turkish nobles on their 
magnificent horses, preceded by their pipe- 
bearer, and followed by a tribe of servants; 
Arab sheykhs; men of all the different 
nations of Europe, travellers like our 
selves, or settlers in the land; each in his 
different avocation, and mingling with the 
ragged, dirty Fellah, and the well-clad 


* It has been lately asserted by Mr. Mina, a Frenchman, resident at Alexandria, 
that Pompey’s Pillar, and Cleopatra’s Needles, are composed of artificial cement. 
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soldier, pass and repass in endless variety, 
or throng tumultuously to the narrow 
gates that lead to the interior. Imme- 
diately outside the town, we were shown 
the house in which Kleber was assassinated. 
Passing a few narrow streets we presently 
arrived at the Esbekeyah, a handsome 
ani formed, it is said, in the shape of 

apoleon’s hat, and surrounded by a canal 
into which the Nile is admitted during the 
overflow. The raised walks are orna- 
mented with some handsome trees, which 
when full grown, will form a cool and 
really beautiful promenade. The streets 
are wider and much better than those of 
Alexandria or Algiers;*and the lattice- 
work which covers the windows is light, 
elegant, and tasteful. Some fine speci- 
mens of Saracenic architecture present 
themselves in the different gates and 
mosques; the brown stone of which they 
are formed give them a sombre hue, to 
relieve which, Arab taste has painted them 
with red stripes and spots. 

«* The view from the top of the citadel 
is certainly most splendid, and here it was 
that we first felt we were in the land of 
Egypt, for from its summit we first beheld 
those mysterious monuments of the past, 
the pyramids. Those of Geza, the nearest 
and largest, although nine miles distant, 
appear to be not more than half a mile ; 
beyond them, the immense desert mingles 
with the horizon; and those of Sakara 
and Dashoor rise in the distance, the Nile 
winding by their feet; behind us the dark 
Mokattam rocks; beneath us Cairo, the 
hum and bustle of its thousand tongues 
ascending through the still air. Outside 
the city, on the one side, is a plain of 
whitened modern sepulchres, animated by 
the many bands of mourning friends, 
bearing to their last home the remains of 
the hundreds who die daily in this vast 
city. On the other hand rise up the 
tombs of the Memlook sooltans, crowned 
by the fret-work domes of their splendid 
mosques and slender minarets. These 
are surrounded by the desert, and near to 
them was situated the encampment of the 
Mekka pilgrimage, where three thousand 
tents glittered in the sunshine, and up- 
wards of 20,000 persons of all ages and 
sexes were congregated before their final 
departure for the tomb of the prophet.” 


The mosques, the bazaars, the French 
quarter, and the different palaces, hos- 
itals, and factories, finished by 
ohammed Alee, are described in a 
very graphic manner. But we must 
proceed to the pyramids, and it would 
appear, from what follows, that to enter 
a pyramid is a task more fit for a thin 
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wirey Irishman that for a fat and burly 
John Bull; but before he enters, we 
must give his picture of the scenery. 


«We are now upon the vast Lybian 
desert, the fertile plains of Egypt to our 
left, the pyramids of Geza behind us, 
those of Dashoor and Sukara in front, and 
raised a considerable height from the val- 
ley of the Nile by a ledge of rock that 
runs parallel with the fertile Jand. 

* This wall of rock is partly covered 
with the sand.which, rising in a crest 
above it, and in some places presenting an 
undulating surface, as it bounds over the 
barrier, gives it the remarkable appear- 
ance of one vast rolling swell suddenly 
arrested in its onward course to swallow 
up the land, which smiles beneath it in 
all the luxuriance of nature’s richest 
clothing. 

“ Were I to offer an opinion of my 
own I should say that this rock once 
formed the enclosure of a vast city that 
extended all along the plain, between the 
pyramids and the river; and should any 
wealthy or enterprising traveller attempt 
to clear away some of the sand that now 
covers its face, at one or two points, I 
am strongly inclined to think, judging 
from what I saw at Sakara, that many 
tombs and excavations would be disco- 
vered, as it is more than conjecture that 
the catacombs extend the whole length 
of the pyramids. It may be in some 
secret or traditionary knowledge of this 
kind that originates the story told by the 
Arabs, of there being a subterranean pas- 
sage all along from the chambers of 
Sakara to the pyramid of Cheops. 


« The whole of the ground I now rode 
over presented a most extraordinary spec- 
tacle ; for miles it is literally strewn over 
with the sacking of the tombs—remains 
of human bones and of the inferior ani- 
mals, which since their exposure to light 
have become intensely white, but exces- 
sively friable, crumbling in the fingers; 
quantities of linen, pieces of broken 
mummy cases, and bits of blue crockery 
ware. The whole plain is covered with 
heaps of rubbish, like mole-bills, thrown 
up from the tombs, which have been 
opened by the Arabs for the sake of their 
contents.” 


His first visit is to the pyramid of 
Sackara. 


** This pyramid, though formed on the 
type of these at Geza is somewhat differ- 
ent in external appearance, being appa- 
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rently constructed in steps, five of which 
appear above the sands, each step upwards 
of twenty-five feet high; what the real 
elevation of this pyramid was it is difficult 
to say, as the entrance which, like all the 
rest, is on the north side, and was very 
likely about the centre of the mass, is now 
several feet below the level of the sur- 
rounding ground, ‘The sand must have 
covered up the greater part of it, as even 
in Pocock’s time there were six ranges of 
steps, and that which was above ground 
in his day, is now far below the surface ; 
either this monument has never been 
finished, or much more than the coating 
has been torn off. The entrance to this 
pyramid is seldom made, and the hole to 
which our Arab guide Alee pointed had 
very much the look of a fox earth, and 
was nearly choked with sand, stone, and 
rubbish. As considerable difficulty is 
experienced in passing this aperture, the 
Arabs commenced stripping themselves to 
the mere loin cloth, and Alee taking the 
lights with him contrived to get his thin 
sinewy body into the hole, where he re- 
mained with his head out, and the sand 
again closing round his neck, and as he 
grinned to me to follow, his bright eyes, 
swarthy cunning face, and shaven pate, 
partook more of the appearance of some 
of the inferior animals peeping out of their 
holes than the human face divine. I 
wished Paulo to accompany us, but the 
calculating Maltese having but little of 
Egyptian enthusiasm in him, stated his 
willingness to remain outside, as he very 
seriously informed me, to prevent hyenas 
or other wild beasts from rushing in upon 
us during our stay; so, taking off my 
hat, coat and shoes, I prepared to follow, 
which I had to do, not on all fours, but 
backwards, and a la serpent; the sand 
and dust getting into my mouth, and the 
heat and closeness of the passage was 
most annoying. As I was quite unused 
to the movement, and made but little way, 
my friend Alee gave me an occasional pull 
by the feet which considerably assisted my 
ingress through this exceeding narrow 
passage, which is at an angle of 27°, simi- 
lar to the rest of the pyramids, We are 
now in the first chamber, and the Arabs 
having struck a light, which they do very 
adroitly with a piece of the dried pith of 
the palm branch, and the usual flint and 
steel, it enabled us to see that we were in 
a very extensive hall, domed, and of 
greater comparative height than that of 
any other of the pyramids. This is the 
only one in which wood enters into the 
composition ; it is used in the roof, the 
floor and sides of the hall being cut out of 
the solid rock, similar to those at Geza, 


Toward the side opposite the entrance, 
and to the right hand, is a large sarco- 
phagus of polished sonorous granite, but 
the floor of this apartment is now covered, 
for some feet, with stones and dirt, which 
have been taken from excavations made 
by some one in the eastern side. The 
roof of this chamber is worthy of note— 
it is not flat and formed of large blocks of 
stone laid cross-wise, as in all the larger 
pyramids, but is constructed in the man- 
ner of a See-hive dome similar to that of 
the tomb of Agamemnon at Mycene, and 
the tumulus of New Grange, in Ireland; 
where the arch is formed of large stones 
laid flat, each one projecting beyond that 
underneath, and the whole crowned by 
one large flag at top; here, however, 
although the type is retained, it is some- 
what different by wood being used, not so 
much to support as to close in the centre. 
It requires a considerable quantity of 
light to examine this carefully, and I am 
inclined to think that the beams of timber 
still seen in the top of this apartment 
may have been used but for the purpose of 
scaffolding or a temporary support, and 
not to keep up the roof, as no wood could 
be sufficiently strong to sustain such a vast 
weight as the upper part of this enormous 
mass. I throw this out, however, more 
as a hint to futare explorers, who would 
do well to examine it more carefully than 
my time permitted. From this hall the 
guides led me to a low narrow gallery, 
that descended at an angle greater than 
that of the external passage to three small 
chambers, the door-ways of which were 
beautifully adorned with flowers and other 
ornaments, and the walls covered with 
hieroglyphics. Those chambers were cut 
out of the solid rock, and faced with 
stones similar in every respect to that I 
have already described in the adjacent 
tombs, They must be at least 100 feet 
below the level of the ground outside, and 
are of exceeding elegance of design and 
execution, but they are now nearly choked 
up with stones and rubbish, and their walls 
and roofs in several places pulled down in 
search for treasure, &c., the Arabs say by 
the French some time ago. The passage 
leading to them was the most difficult to 
get through I ever experienced, as my 
torn clothes and bruised person could 
attest : and when I had seen every thing, 
and crept every where I could, and was 
once more in the light of day, I do not 
think I ever felt the refreshment of a 
drink of bad water, and the delights of 
fresh air so much as after that hour’s 
work,” 


Mr. Wildes’s opinion is, that Mem- 
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phis, the ancient capital of Egypt, ex- 
tended in a long line on the boundary 
of the desert, its southern end termi- 
nated by the pyramids of Sackara, its 
northern by those of Geza. What fine 
terminations toa city—human ambition 
and magnificence have never since 
attempted any thing that could stand 
in comparison. Mr. Wilde thus de- 


scribes his hazardous ascent of the 
second highest, and largest of the 
pyramids of Geza:— 


“I engaged two of the Arabs to conduct 
me to the summit of the pyramid. My 
object was explained to them by an inter- 
preter; but whether from not understand- 
ing it, or their supposing that I had formed 
one of the party, which had been already 
on the more accessible one of Cheops, and 
wished to attempt the second, I know not, 
but off we set, the men leading towards the 
second pyramid, and crying out ‘hareem 
Belzoni,’ at the foot of which, near the 
eastern corner, we presently stood, This 
pyramid, supposed to have been erected by 
Chephrenes, it will be recollected, was 
originally somewhat lower than the neigh- 
bouring one of Cheops; but it is now 
nearly of the same height, as it stood upon 
higher ground: and the coating, or outer 
layer of stones is perfect for about one hun- 
dred“and forty feet below the top, which is 
nearly as complete now as when it origi- 
nally ended in an apex of a single stone. 
I was totally unaware of the difficulty and 
danger of this ascent, and of its having been 
undertaken by but five or six travellers of 
late years; the natives themselves never 
scaling it but for some reward. Had I 
been acquainted with the difficulties to be 
encountered, I much doubt whether my 
enthusiam would have induced me to ven- 
ture up. 

“ This, like the others, was first built in 
steps, ur courses of enormous stones, each 
row placed the breadth of itself within the 
course beneath. Some stones in the base 
of this pyramid are larger than those of 
Cheops, and from four to five feet in depth, 
so that we had to clamber over them on 
our hands; but in this, I was assisted by 
the guides, one an old man, the other about 
forty, both of a mould, which for combina- 
tion of strength and agility, I do not think 
I ever saw surpassed. We soon turned to 
the north, and finally reached the outer 
casing on the west side. All this was 
very laborious to be sure, though not very 
dangerous; but here was an obstacle that 
I knew not how they themselves could sur- 
mount, much less how I could possibly 
master ; for above our heads jutted out like 
an eave, or coping, the lower stones of the 
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coating which still remain, and retain a 
smooth polished surface. As considerable 
precaution was necessary, the men made 
me take off my hat, coat, and shoes, at this 
place ; the younger then placed his raised 
and extended hands against the projecting 
edge of the lower stone, which reached to 
above his chin: and the elder, taking me 
in his arms, as [ would a child, placed my 
feet on the other’s shoulder, and my body 
flat on the smooth surface of the stone; in 
this position we formed an angle with each 
other, and here I remained for upwards of 
two minutes, till the older man went round, 
and by some other means contrived to get 
over the projection, when creeping along 
the line of junction of the casing, he took 
my hands, drew me up to where he was 
above me, and then letting down his gir- 
dle, assisted to mount up the younger, but 
less active, and less daring climber of the 
two, We then proceeded much as fol- 
lows :—One of them got on the shoulders 
of the other, and so gained the joining of 
the stone above, which was often five feet 
asunder; the upper man then helped me 
in a similar action, while the lower pushed 
me up by the feet. Having gained this 
row, we had often to creep for some way 
along the joining, to where another oppor- 
tunity of ascending was afforded. In this 
way we proceeded to the summit, and some 
idea may be formed of my feelings, when 
it is recollected, that all these stones of such 
a span are highly polished, are set at an 
angle less than 45’, and that the places we 
had to grip with our hands and feet, were 
often not two inches wide, and their height 
above the ground upwards of four hundred 
feet ; a single slip of the foot, or a slight 
gust of wind, and, from our position, we 
must all three have been dashed to atoms, 
long before reaching the ground, On 
gaining the top, my guides gave vent to 
sundry demonstrations of satisfaction, clap- 
ping me on the back, patting my head, 
kissing my hands, and uttering a low growl, 
which presently rose into the more audible, 
and to my ears, less musical cry of ‘ buck- 
shese |’ From all this I began to suspect that 
something wonderful had been achieved ! 
and some idea of my perilous situation 
broke upon me, as I saw some of my 
friends beneath waving their hats, and Jook- 
ing up with astonishment, as we sat perched 
upon the top, which is not more than six 
feet square; the apex stone is off, and it 
now consists of four outer slabs, and one in 
the centre, which is raised upon its end, 
and leans to the eastward. I do not think 
that human hands could have raised it thus 
from its bed, on account of its size, and 
the confined space they would have to work 
on. lam inclined to think the top was 
struck with lightning, and the position thus 
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altered by it. The three of us had just 
room to sit upon the place. I saw two or 
three names scratched upon the central 
slab, to which of course I added my own, 
and collected some bones of the jerbil, 
which lay scattered about, as a memento, 
At first, I imagined these might have been 
carried up by hawks, but I soon heard the 
animals squeeling under where I sat. I 
could not discover the Arabic inscrip- 
tion mentioned by Wilkinson, on any of 
the stones; but I had far more interesting 
and absorbing objects to meet my atten- 
tion, for the grandeur and extent of the 
picture that now presented itself from this 
giddy height, was almost as intoxicating as 
the ascent I had just completed. Around 
me lay the vast plain of interminable sand, 
that marked the Lybian and African 
deserts, the scorching, echoless wilderness 
which mingled with the clear blue of the 
atmosphere at the horizon. In a sloping 
vale, bounded by massive rocks, the un- 
varied hue of barrenness was enlivened by 
what appeared to me a narrow silver ribbon, 
that wound its tortuous course for miles 
and miles, as it seemed to rise out of the 
junction of sand and sky above, and was 
lost to vision as it sunk into it ina similar 
manner below. Its banks were green and 
verdant, with the richest foliage, and 
groves of waving palms were now and then 
relieved by the gleam of noon-day light, 
that glanced from the snow-white minaret, 
or the stately dome of a marabut, This 
ribbon was the river Nile—its banks the 


land of Egypt.” 


One of the most curious circum- 
stances connected with this description, 
is the existence of a burrow of jerbils, 
commonly called Jerboas, a species of 
desert rat, living on the top of this 
pyramid. The ambitious little rogues, 
what. brought them—what keeps them 
there—are they doing penance, like 
Simon Stylites, for their past sins, 
dwelling thus in “heavenly pensive 
contemplation ?” Or is it a Purgatory 
for the gnawing nasty vermin, that 
would rise to eminence here below? 
had our Doctor seen any of these 
penitential things, he, no doubt, would 
have recognized some Irish lay and 
ecclesiastical rats, who, instead of 
enjoying loaves and fishes, are pining 
for their sins on spiders and beetles— 
we fully expect that Dean Harlot, or 
Barrister Castle-hack-it, will enjoy 
dry lodgings yet on the summit of the 
Pyramid of‘Cephrenes. Mr. Wilde's 
observations respecting the climate, the 
diseases, the hospitals and lunatic 
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asylums of Egypt, are well worthy of 
perusal; and show that, he has looked 
around him not only with the under- 
standing of a naturalist,‘but the tact of 
a medical practitioner, and we rise from 
the perusal of what he writes on this 
country with a feeling of regret that, 
with all his capabilities, his sphere of 
observation was so limited, and hisstay 
so short. 

Mr. Wilde leaves Egypt with ahigh 
opinion of Mohammad Alee’s character, 
and the wonders he has wrought there. 
And certainly he has done great things, 
and quite in the hot-bed style, till he has 
forced on national prosperity at a rapid 
rate, and on a stupendous scale. The 
following is but a part of what this 
Albanian has done, who was once sold 
slave in one of the markets of that 
country, over which he magnificently 
rules. 


« One of the first acts of Mohammad 
Alee was to invite artizans and manufac- 
turers to comeand settlein the country; and 
he shortly afterwards procured engineers 
from several countries of Europe, to ex- 
plore the different parts of his dominions, 
But he did a greater work than even this, 
he sent, at the expense of the state, a 
number of Egyptian boys to Europe, to be 
instructed in the different arts and 
sciences, many of whom were educated in 
British universities, and are now teachers 
in their own. He caused a vast number 
of his people to be collected and instructed 
in the different trades necessary to more 
accomplished nations. He erected dock- 
yards, arsenals, and manufactories, that 
have not only given employment but trades 
to many thousands that heretofore knew 
but the handling of a mattock, or a yatha- 
gan. 

« Not contented with having educated 
them in other countries, he erected and 
endowed polytechnic and military schools, 
with colleges of law, physic, divinity, and 
belles-lettres: in these he clothes, main- 
tains, and pays several hundred boys, 
though such had, at first, to be dragged 
by the kidnapping conscription officers 
from the filth of mud hovels, the ragged. 
ness of a torn blue shirt, the pains of 
hunger, or the fare of bad beans and 
dowrah bread, and the more pleasing task 
of raising water in a bucket from the 
Nile, and remaining ina state of the most 
blissful ignorance, to receive the blessings 
of education. 

«« He has also introduced and established 
the cotton trade in Egypt; a commerce 
particularly well suited to that country. 
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He has, it is true, made a demand of sol- 
diers that the population of Egypt cannot 
afford ; but these he has washed, shaved, 
clothed, disciplined, and armed, like Euro- 
peans. He has, since 1827, by native 
hands, furnished, armed and manned a 
navy little inferior toanyin Europe. He 
has caused a toleration of religious opi- 
nion unknown in any other Mohammadan 
country, and has afforded protection even 
to the poor despised Jew. Not only by 
the efforts of government, but in his own 
household, and in his own person, has this 
great reformer commenced the work of 
improvement. He has done away with 
the hareem attendant on an Eastern 
prince. His household exceeds but little 
that of a European noble, and his children 
are instructed in polite literature and 
accomplishments, by an English lady of 
the Methodist connexion. With a mode- 
ration in expenditure nowhere to be found 
in the court of a person of similar rank ; 
with a frugality and temperance of habit 
never before exhibited in an Eastern 
prince, Mohammad Alee is perhaps as a 
governor better acquainted with all the 
different details ot his kingdom than any 
other ruler in existence.” 


Mr. Wilde, after allowing that 
Mohammad has over-taxed the country, 
and that his military conscriptions have 
created misery to a large exent; yet 
holds that his good overbalances his 
evil, and that he has placed Egypt and 
Palestine in that position from whence 
they never can return to their former de- 
generate state. The next shoreat which 
our traveller debarks, is the coast of 
Caramania. A country which, as he 
says, for mountain wood and water, 
forest glades and smiling vales, snowy 
peaks and grassy knolls, is only to be 
equalled amongst the seenery of Switz- 
erland. At Telmessus, of which he 
gives a very interesting account, there 
are remains of tombs, perhaps not to 
be equalled, > at Petra; and a 
theatre, which, for its position and 
wonderful preservation, is well worthy 
of notice,—but we must leave this 
beautiful coast, and also the Island of 
Rhodes, and proceedto Tyre. There 
Mr. Wilde spent some time very pro- 
fitably, and besides, fixing the topogra- 
phy of ancient or Pale-Tyrus, and 

ringing to our mind much scriptural 
knowledge on the connexion between 
this great commercial mart and God’s 
chosen people, he gives some precise and 
interesting information, for which his 
previous studies as anaturalist had fitted 
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him, concerning the peculiar product 
of Tyre—her far famed purple dye. 


“ While examining the remains along 
the shores of this harbour, I found a num. 
ber of round holes cut in the solid sand- 
stone rock, varying in size from that of an 
ordinary metal pot to that of a great boiler. 
Many of these holes were seven feet six 
inches in diameter, by eight feet deep; 
others were larger and some were very 
small. They were perfectly smooth in 
the inside, and many of them were shaped 
exactly like a modern iron pot, broad and 
flat at the bottom and narrowing towards 
the top. Some were found detached, and 
others in a cluster; when the latter oc- 
curred, two or three of the holes were 
connected by a narrow channel cut through 
the stone about a foot deep. Many of 
these reservoirs were filled with a breccia 
of shells, such as are represented in the 
accompanying plate of the appendix. In 
other places, where the pots were empty, 
this breccia lay in heaps in the neighbour- 
hood, as well as along the shore of this 
part of the peninsula, 

« It instantly struck me on seeing these 
apertures, that they were the vats or mor- 
tars in which was manufactured the 
Tyrian dye. I am confirmed in this opi- 
nion by the fact, that the species of shell 
discovered in this breccia, corresponds 
exactly with that described by the old 
authors, as that from which the colour 
was extracted, and from which a purple 
dye can be obtained even at the present 
day, and it is acknowledged as such by 
modern naturalists. 

« Although I broke up large quantities 
of these masses, in no instance could I 
find a single unbroken specimen, which I 
certainly would have found had they been 
rolled in from the sea, or were in a fossil- 
ized state. I picked up one of the recent 
shells upon the shore, which corresponds 
in every respect with those formed in the 
conglomerate. The stones in the vicinity 
of this place were covered with large 
Serpule, 

« The binding material of this mass is 
lime and a trace of strontian ; and the only 
substance found in connection with them 
are a few pebbles, This substance is of 
great weight, and adamantine hardness, 
and is of the same character as the petri- 
fied strand which I have already men- 
tioned as existing at Rhodes, and in 
Karamania. Now, it seems to me more 
than probable, that the shells were col- 
lected into these holes, or, as they might 
be more properly called, mortars, in which 
they were pounded for the purpose of 
extracting from them the juice which the 
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animal contained; and, in this opinion I 
am borne out by Pliny the naturalist, who 
says, that ‘when the Tyrians light upon 
any great purples, they take the fish out 
of the shells to get the blood, but the 
lesser they press and grind in certain mills, 
and so gather that rich humour which 
issueth from them.’” 


Mr. Wilde brought home some of 
the shell conglomerate thus hardened 
into stone, as dense and durable as 
marble, by the action of the Medi- 
terranean waters. Our traveller 
mentions with surprise this cementing 
quality of the Levant sea, and has 
noticed it at Telmessus and elsewhere ; 
but he need not have gone so far to 
find this peculiar effect of sea-water. 
The shores of Ireland will present 
many such instances of cemented gravel; 
let him but inspect the gravel bank 
extending from Salthill to Kingstown, 
and he will find such specimens of 
gravel turned into a breccia. There 
is another interesting subject which 
Mr. Wilde has touched on, while 
describing Tyre, namely, the rise of the 
Mediterranean :— 


“ The smallness of the peninsula com- 
pared with the probable extent of the 
ancient city—the submerged reef, or 
ancient pier, running north and south on 
both sides of it—the ruins which I have 
pointed out at the southern extremity, and 
the ancient town wall now standing in the 
water at the landing-place, all afford con- 
clusive proof of the sea having risen at this 
point many feet above its ancient level. 
But has the Meditérranean generally 
risen? To decide this point geologists 
have principally confined their observations 
and reasonings to the celebrated temple of 
Serapis, in the bay of Baiz, on which 
much has been already written; but the 
prevalence of earthquakes, and the con- 
tinued volcanic action going forward there, 
prevents a fair analogy being established 
with it and other parts of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

« Commencing at the gulf of Glaucus, 
I have pointed out tombs, and the walls of 
the city of Telmessus, now surrounded by 
water, of which no doubt can exist, that 
they originally stood on dry land. Follow- 
ing the coast eastward, we come to the 
island of Kakara, of which Captain Beau- 
fort states; that it is remarkable that in 
some places three or four of the lower 
steps, (of houses, ) and even the founda- 
tions of walls are now beneath the surface 
of the water. At Joppa I have every 
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reason to believe that the ancient cothon 
has been partly submerged; and in this 
state are also part of the ruins of Cesarea. 
At Caipha I found the remains of a very 
antique building, which had been probably 
a temple, partly covered with water at its 
base. At Beyrout we see a tower standing 
in the water; and at Tyre there can be no 
doubt upon the subject, for there the ruins 
are seen below the surface.’ Here I must 
refer to one of the most remarkable pro- 
phecies not only with regard to Tyre, but 
mentioned in the whole of Scripture, show- 
ing not merely the literal fulfilment of 
every sentence spoken against it, but 
accounting for why Tyre is now sub- 
merged. Among the many awful predic- 
tions of the doom of this city, it is thus 
stated by Ezekiel in the 26th chap. 19th 
and 20th verses, ‘ For thus saith the Lord 
God, when I shall make thee a desolate 
city, like the cities that are not inhabited ; 
when I shall bring up the deep npon thee, 
and great waters shall cover thee.” 


Now, this rise of the sea, or sinking 
of the land—and we are disposed to 
conclude that it is the latter—is not 
confined to the Mediterranean. All 
around the coast of Ireland, especially 
on the western shores, there are mani- 
fest evidences of the same phenomena. 
Bogs are found below high water mark, 
and sometimes in places always now 
under water. In Blacksod bay the 
roots of trees are seen at the bottom, 
when the unruffled surface permits 
you to look down though the 
translucent waters. Archdeacon Ver- 
schoyle, in his valuable treatise on 
the geology of the Western coast, 
acknowledges this fact and near a 
century ago, Borlace, in a paper in 
the Philosophical Transactions, men- 
tions the same thing as occurring on 
the coast of Cornwall. We confess 
that we have our theory on this sub- 
ject, with which we may enlighten 
the world on some other occasion. 

Mr. W. treats largely of the holy city. 
During his stay at Jerusalem he spent 
almost his whole time, and gave the 
full activity of mind and body to the 
investigation of its topography; and 
in this respect we deem he has done 
more than any traveller since Clarke ; 
and while differing with that distin- 
guished man, there is every reason to 
suppose that he does so upon good 
grounds; for it would appear that the 
learned Cambridge Fellow, though he 
wrote largely, did not give himself 
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time, nor take the right method for 
accurate inyestigation; for there is 
good reason to believe his stay was 
not altogether forty-eight hours, and 
that the notes he took of this cursory 
inspection were worked out into ampli- 
tude eleven years afterwards. We 
cannot venture, without a map, to show 
fully where and how Clarke and our tra- 
veller differ. Clarke asserts that Mount 
Zion was outside the present walls, and 
is that now called the Mount of Offence, 
standing due south of the present city. 
In fact, if Clarke be right, Wilde is 
quite wrong, and vice versa; and this 
discrepancy places in dispute the whole 
ancient topography. There is some- 
thing interesting in the following :— 


“ Having endeavoured to answer the 
objections as to the site of the sepulchre, 
I find it still further necessary to remove 
some popular or ‘vulgar errors’ upon this 
subject. It is generally supposed that 
Calvary or Golgotha (which are syno- 
nymous) was a mount or a considerable 
hill, This mistake is common to most 
authcrs, and is one into which Gibbon 
himself has fallen; but there is no scrip- 
tural warrant for such a supposition. It 
may, however, have been asmall elevation 
or mound of some fifteen feet high, placed 
in the natural valley that surrounded the 
outer wall. Again, others suppose it to 
have been a place of public execution and 
a common grave-yard, and this opinion 
they rest on the word yea yoda Golgotha, and 
translate it ‘the place of skulls,’ or ‘ of a 
skull.” Now if this supposition be correct, 
is it not as likely that the evangelists would 
have mentioned it as a place of execution 
(or as some writers have been pleased to 
call it, a ‘ gallows’) as a place of ‘skulls?’ 


mw, “ A learned coreespondent of the Edin- 
burgh Review has thrown considerable 
light upon the meaning of the word 
Golgotha; but he, too, falls into the mis- 
take of making it a place of public burial, 
‘the place of the skulls of men,’ giving to 
the word pyx Adam, the general appella- 
tion of men or mankind, and not the proper 
name of our first parent, The monks and 
guardians of the Holy Sepulchre point out 
a place in the cleft of the rock, beside the 
cross, where they say the skull of Adam 
was discovered at the time of the cruci- 
fixion ; and they gravely assert that the 
father of mankind had himse!f interred 
there, in order that his bones might be 
sprinkled with the blood of our Saviour ! 
Such is the absurd tale related by Epiph- 
anius, and retailed by the friars to all 
devout pilgrims, 
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‘‘ But this place appears to have had an 
earlier date than the tradition of monks 
and fathers, and its existence is believed by 
both Jews and Mooslims, and is mentioned 
in the works of the latter. Now it is 
probable that this spot in the trench outside 
the walls (and if the tradition concerning 
it existed from an early date, it would be 
a reason for its not being included in the 
city,) was called the place of the skull, or 
as St. Luke writes; ‘ xa) drs dasAdov sx} 
Tov Tomey Toy xaAouusvoy xeaviev—and when 
they were come to a place called Scutt;’ 
a proper name denoting, not a burial 
ground or a place of execution, but 4 spot 
to which a certain tradition was attached ; 
and so the word Golgotha and the skull 
of Adam appear to be the same. ‘ But 
near the former,’ says the Reviewer, ‘ was 
the tomb of Christ, according to Scripture ; 
therefore it was near the latter; that is, 
where it has always been placed.’ And 
this is the more likely to be correct, as the 
Greek and Latin priests themselves are 
totally unacquainted with the origin of this 
tradition, and know nothing whatever of 
the true meaning of the name, given to the 


place shown as the repository of Adam’s 
skull.” 


Our author, with the assistance of 
an excellent map, assigns the respective 
bounds of the ancient city ; the modern 
town; and the prophetical metropolis of 
the restored people of God, as laid 
down by Jeremiah, Ezekiel, &c. &c. 
We certainly have now, since reading 
Mr. Wilde’s work, a clearer knowledge 
of Jerusalem and its environs than we 
ever had before. And should like, 
were space allowed, to extract what he 
says about the ancient city wall, that 
crowns the western verge of the city, 
and hangs over the Valley of Jehosa- 
phat; so massive, that even Titus would 
not or could not overturn it ; and whose 
blocks of hewn marble are from 20 to 24 
feet long by six feet square. Some 
similarity, says Mr. Wilde, to this 
enormous work is found in the 
Pelasgic walls of Italy, at Volterra, 
Lodi, and Cortona, But inno part of 
Greece has he met stones of such 
dimensions. This remnant of ancient 
Zion is held by the Jews in great 
veneration. 


« T never visited this spot that I did not 
find it occupied by some of the Israelites. 
At all hours, late and early, there were 
they to be found ; some sitting and rocking 
backwards and forwards, praying in a low, 
wailing tone, their faces turned towards 
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the east; others standing motionless, and 
gazing intently upon the solid wall, their 
arms devoutly crossed upon their breast 
and tear chasing tear down the cheek of 
many 3 silver-bearded patriarch; others 
whispering into its crevices, or kissing its 
sacred stones. For Judah mourneth ; all 
her gates are desolate; her priests sigh, 
her virgins are afflicted, and she is in 
bitterness.” (Lam. i. 4.) The question 
of Sanballat rose to my lips, ‘ what do 
these feeble Jews? will they revive the 
stones out of the heaps of rubbish which 
are burnt.’ (Neh. iv. 2.) But the voice 
of the Psalmist answered me, ‘ Thou shalt 
arise, and have mercy upon Zion ; for the 
time to favour her, yea, the set time is 
come. For thy servants take pleasure in 
her stones, and favour the dust thereof.’ ”’ 
(Ps. cii. 13, 14.) 


The Holy Sepulchre has been so 
frequently and largely described, that 
we shall not notice what our traveller 
says on the subject; indeed, he 
acknowledges himself, that he was (as 
he deems) more usefully employed, 
than in describing the processions and 
ceremonies connected with a place, 
which superstition has robbed from 
true piety, and made what should be 
holy, worse than profane. As a proof 
of what it is now made, take the fol- 
lowing :— 


“ There is, however, one scene con- 
nected with the grand climactric of cre- 
dnlity and superstition, and which is now 
the principal magnet that attracts the 
Greek and Armenian pilgrims to Jerusa- 
lem, that I cannot omit mentioning. On 
Easter eve all the Christian inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, aud many of the Mohamma- 
dans also, assemble in the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, to witness the ceremony 
of what is termed the Holy Fire. After 
the usual masses and processions have 
been concluded, the Greek patriarch and 
the Armenian bishop enter the pavilion 
of the sepulchre, the outer door of which 
is immediately closed upon them. The 
dignitaries remain locked in till night, 
waiting for the miraculous fire, which 
they assert is sent down to them from 
heaven. At length the wished-for light 
is seen, and a flame appears at the oval 
aperture in the outer chamber, or cenotaph 
which I before described. In order to 
increase the delusion practised upon the 
devotees, in former timés a dove was let 
loose from the cupola of the tomb, at the 
moment the sacred fire appeared, to 
represent the Holy Ghost! This latter 
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part of the farce, if so mild a term can be 
applied to so impious a mockery, has been 
discontinued for some years past. Each 
of the pilgrims. carries with him a torch, 
and as soon as the flame is perceived, a 
rush is made to light the torches at the 
sacred fire; and as no person is allowed 
to ignite his flambeau at that of his neigh- 
bour, the greatest uproar and confusion 
prevails. It seems that those that are 
soonest lighted possess the greatest virtue 
and on that account large sums are some- 
times paid for the privilege of the first 
ignition. The torches are then extin- 
guished, carried home by the pilgrims, 
and preserved for burning round their 
bodies after death. 


“ On this same night, about four years 
ago, this mockery was visited with a 
signal instance of the wrath of the 
Almighty, and was attended with the 
most melancholy results. On that occasion 
the crowd was more than usually great, 
for upwards of 6,000 persons had assem- 
bled in the building, and according to 
custom, the outer doors were closed, 
While the people were anxiously waiting 
for the miraculous fire, the heat from the 
pressure became intense, the air, from the 
closeness of the place, and the multitude 
who were breathing it, became impure. 
Just at the moment that the fire made 
its appearance, several persons fainted, 
others sunk down from weakness and 
extreme exhaustion, a cry of distress rose 
from those in the centre of the building, 
and a general panic was immediately 
spread throughout the whole multitude. 
A rush was then made towards the door, 
but, as it turned inward, it was impossible 
to get it opened, owing to the extreme 
pressure of the crowd against it. In the 
tumult that prevailed, none thought of 
escaping by the galleries, or the other side 
entrances, and the scene that followed, as 
described to me by several eye-witnesses, 
was fearful, and in its consequences truly 
appalling.” 


Not less than 300 persons perished 
on that occasion. We must refer our 
readers to the work itself for the 
curious circumstances which Mr. Wilde 
has brought to light, that in a tomb 
recently opened m the Aceldama, 
or Potter's Field bought with “ the 30 
pieces of silver, to bury strangers in,”’ 
and which tomb, Mr. Wilde was the 
first European that entered; he found 
all the skulls (of which he has brought 
home many, and given in the work 
acurate plates) were not at all similar 
to Jewish skulls ; but those of distinct 
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and quite different races of mankind ; 
not one single, well marked Caucasian 
could be found, and they must have 
belonged to strangers in Jerusalem. 
Mr. Wilde submitted a number of 
these skulls to Dr. Prichard, so famous 
for his researches into the physical 
history of the human race, and without 
giving the Professor any information 
as to where they were found, he 
= it as his opinion, that they be- 
onged to those Mongolian tribes, that 
are mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles, as “strangers dwelling in 
Jerusalem, Parthians, Medes, and 
Elamites,” &c. &c. 

We must now close our Review, and 
in doing so, can with great confidence 
recommend Dr. Wilde’s work to our 
readers, as containing all the elements of 
a pleasant and useful book of Travels ; 
written in a free unembarrassed style, 
and containing a great deal that is 
amusing and still more, that is useful 
and instructive. The first product of 
a young man, it has no doubt its lapses 
and its faults ; but young as he is, he 
has evidently tasked his mind and body 
to the siete after every thing notice- 
able ; and bringing to bear upon this 
subject what are material pre-re- 
quisites: namely, medical skill, to 
enable him to treat on diseases and 
climates ; physical science, to give him 
’ tact and capability to examine sub- 
jects connected with Zoology, Botany, 
and Geology; a taste for antiquarian 
research; a fund of common sense, 
and what is better than all, a devoted 
desire to serve the interests of true 
religion ; he has produced a work that 
may be read with profit by most, and 
with perfect safety by all; it is what 
we can recommend to the young, it 
may lie as both useful and ornamental 
on any table; it is brought out in a way 
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quite creditable to the publishers, and 
its embellishments are the very best we 
have seen belonging to any book as yet 
published in Dublin. The Appendices 
contain much useful and scientific in- 
formation, and there is one especially 
towards which (as belonging to an 
University Magazine,) we think our- 
selves called on to direct the attention 
of our College rulers—namely, to that 
where he would stir up our Alma, and 
by the way she is not poor—to emulate 
Cambridge and Oxford ; and as they 
have trained up travelling fellows, such 
as Clarke, Slow, Stuart, &c. &c., and 
sent them forth at their expense, why 
should not Dublin Trinity, prepare 
also young men and commission them 
to examine and report? For we say 
it, and with confidence, that there is 
much in the character of an Irishman 
that fits him to be acceptable as a 
traveller, and agreeable as a nar- 
rator of what he has seen, felt and 
understood. And taking it for granted 
that without any delay, the Board of 
Senior Fellows of our Trinity, will 
with their accustomed alacrity, adopt 
his suggestion, we beg leave therefore 
to annex this additional hint, that 
when selecting persons to go forth as 
their travelling Fellows, they will 
appoint a quorum of Phrenologists to 
decide on the bumps of the candidates, 
and if there be any found with the 
organs denoting a power of observa- 
tion large and those expressions of 
idealism and a taste for pure mathe- 
matics not very prominent, let them be 
selected ; but if any one should present 
himself (and there is much danger that 
there will) whose protuberances indicate 
that common vice of collegians, a pro- 
pensity to punning, at once let such a 
mauvais sujet be rejected. 
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AND 


“ROBERT STEWART OF BROUGHSHANE.” 


Our readers are aware, that, in our last 
number, we called their attention to the 
important fact, that the Synod of Ulster 
had given in their adhesion to the 
National Board of Education. In so 
doing, we adverted to that junction in 
the terms which we thought it deserved, 
as an event calculated to do serious 
injury to the cause of true religion. 
Nor have we any reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the degree in which our 
strictures have produced the desired 
effect. Public attention has been very 
considerably aroused, and numbers 
amongst the Presbyterian laity have 
already evinced a laudable jealousy at 
the manner in which they have been 
sought to be compromised by their 
clerical leaders. 

If we advert to the subject in the 
present number, it is solely with a view 
to confirm some of the positions for 
which we contended in the last ; by the 
admissions of those whose conduct we 
have assailed, and who have since 
appeared in print as their own de- 
fenders. 

Our readers will hold in mind, that 
we professed to discuss the question 
upon a broader ground than had been 
assumed by Dr. Cooke, in the letter 
which describes the conference be- 
tween him and his colleagues, and the 
National Board, when the agreement 
was entered into, in virtue of which the 
Ulster Presbyterians have been num- 
bered amongst its adherents. We 
stated fully that we would not narrow 
our consideration to the mere question 
of fact, whether certain propositions 
made by the Synod, in 1833, and then 
rejected by the National Board as the 
basis of an arrangement, were, or were 
not, now, fully, or, at least, virtually 
complied with. We even admitted, for 
the sake of argument, what the Board 
have all along strongly denied, that the 
Presbyterians have obtained even more 
than they then contended for; and 
that, if the present arrangement were 
to be judged of solely with reference to 
their consistency in the two transac- 
tions, they may be considered blameless. 
But we denied that that was the way in 
which it should be considered. We 
maintained, that it should be looked at 


‘ 


with reference to the effects of the 
~— of National Education, to which 
they have now given ‘their sanction, 
upon the moral well-being of the nation 
at large; and that, by these effects, 
whether good or bad, the conduct of 
these Presbyterian leaders could alone 
be justified or condemned. If the 
effects be extensively good, they stand 
acquitted, and are entitled to praise ; 
if they be extensively evil, they 
must fall under condemnation. For, 
we hold it, that neither Dr. Cooke, nor 
any other of his confreres, could have 
the assurance to contend for the 
privilege of aiding in the dissemination 
of a moral or a physical pestilence, by 
which four-fifths of the country was to 
be corrupted or desolated, because he 
himself and the few who thought with 
him, were indulged with the privilege of 
using an antidote against its evils. 

The question having been thus 
broadly stated, we proceeded to show, 
that the terms obtained by the Synod 
from the Board, imply the admission of 
principles which render the National 
System far more injurious and offensive 
than it was before. We showed, that 
whatever is conceded to Presbyterians 
on the one hand, must be taken as con- 
ceded to Roman Catholics on the other ; 
that if the Presbyterians be determined 
to use the standards of their church, the 
Romanists must be at liberty to use the 
standards of theirs also; that if the 
Presbyterian school-house may be 
converted into a place for Presbyterian 
worship, the Romish school-house may 
be converted into a place for worship 
according to the ritual of the church of 
Rome ; and that, if the convenience and 
the wishes of the Presbyterian minister 
are alone to be consulted in the regula- 
tions for the government of his school, 
a similar privilege must be conceded 
to the Roman Catholic Clergyman, 
respecting the school of which he is the 
acknowledged superintendent. 

Now, all this being so, we asked, 
respecting the arrangement that has 
been effectuated between the Synod of 
Ulster and the National Board, whether 
the balance, on the whole, be for good 
or for evil. Is it, upon the whole, an 
arrangement, by which truth gains an 
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advantage over error, or error gains an 
advantage over truth? That is the way, 
begging Dr. Cooke’s pardon, in which 
it ought to be considered by honest 
Presbyterians. They would not accept 
a few increased facilities for giving their 
children instruction upon scriptural 
principles, at the expense of conceding 
to their Romish adversaries ten times 
that amount of facility for “ darkening 
counsel by words without knowledge,” 
in the case of the children of their 
communion. This they could no more 
do, consistently with their profession 
as Protestants, than they could be 
bribed by the present of a few copies 
ofthe Bible into a tacit agreement to 
be consenting parties to its suppression 
throughout four-fifths of the kingdom. 
And this, we maintain, is precisely what 
has been done by Dr. Cooke and his 
colleagues, when they consented to identify 
themselves with the National Board, and 
to give, in lieu of certain advantages for 
which they stipulate, and by which 
Presbyterians alone are to benefit, the 
sanction of their approval to its principles 
and proceedings. 

But we are told, in a lengthened 
letter to the Londonderry Standard, 
bearing the signature of “Robert Stewart 
of Broughshane,” that from our state- 
ment, in substance as above, “ it would 
appear, that there hud been no popery 
hitherto taught in the national schools ; 
and that the synod of Ulster’s late 
arrangement will be the occasion of all 
the popery which the priests will teach 
in schools, where Romanists are nume- 
rous! But what miserable “ maudlin 
twaddle” is this? Does not every person 
know that the teaching of popery to 
Roman Catholic children was directly 
provided for in the ‘ separate religious 
instruction,’ from the very foundation 
of the national system? Is it not also 
notorious, that until the late arrange- 
ment, other teaching was to be omitted 
during one day in each week, to afford 
the priest an opportunity to teach 
popery ? How, then, can that teaching 
originate in the synod’s late arrange- 
ment.” This person has mistaken us, 
We did not say that such teaching 
originated in the synod’s late arrange- 
ment. On the contrary, we well knew 
that it constituted the original sin of the 
national board; against which no one was 
louder in his protestationthan Dr.Cooke, 
who, together with his worthy associate, 
the writer of the above paragraph, now 
makes common cause with that board, 
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and lends the sanction of his name, and 
of the religious denomination to which 
he belongs, to all its abominations, 
Can this man not perceive the differ. 
ence between seeing the thief and de. 
nouncing him, and seeing the thief “ and 
consenting unto him?” And what sort 
of a conscience must he possess if he 
can palliate the admitted evil of being 
a consenting party to the teaching of 
popery, merely upon the plea that it 
existed before, and that he was not the 
first to introduce it. 

But we asked, our readers will re- 
member, whether, in consequence of 
the junction of the synod, the*national 
board was_not rendered more fixed and 
unmoveable than it was before ; and 
what is the answer of this honest Pres- 
byterian? “ Undoubtedly, itis.” Hear 
that, men of Ulster. “ Robert Stewart 
of Broughshane” tells you, expressly, 
that the natural and necessary effect of 
what he and his brethren have done, is, 
to give increased stability and increased 
authority to this system of national 
education, by} which the worst super- 
stitions that have ever deformed Chris- 
tianity may now be disseminated, 
without let or impediment, through 
the length and the breadth of the land! 
Are you prepared to sanction a pro- 
ceeding like that ? Are you prepared to 
abandon your colours, and to accom- 
pany this tergiversator as a reinforce- 
ment by which the tottering citadel of 
this pro-popery board may be enabled 
to defy the protestant indignation of 
the empire alittle longer? Remember 
that by so doing, you are contributing 
to starve and to dilapidate the scrip- 
tural schools. Remember that by so 
doing, the spiritual interests of three 
hundred thousand Roman Catholic 
children must be abandoned. Remem- 
ber that by so doing, you are contri- 
buting to pluck the Bible out of their 
hands ; to give currency and authority 
to the worst abominations of Peter 
Dens ; and to render popery as para- 
mount in the south and west as “ Robert 
Stewart of Broughshane” and his con- 
freres would fain have us believe they 
have rendered Presbyterianism in a 
small portion of the north of Lreland. 
Are you prepared for allthis? If you 
be, you have been born after your time. 
You should have lived during the reign 
of the bigot, James the Second, who 
affected a most tender concern for pro- 
testants when he was paving the way 
for the ascendancy of the papists. But 
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the Presbyterians of that day were not 
so deceived. They were not to be 
taken by honied words. No such sop 
as a regium donum, or pecuniary aid 
for their schools, could lull their vigi- 
lance or charm down their hostility, 
when the wolf was abroad, by whom the 
— of the country wasinfested. No. 

he flickering simper upou the face, 
could never disguise from them the 
blackness of the heart of Judas. They 
flung back upon the treacherous mo- 
narch the insulting indulgences which 
he proffered them, and which could only 
be accepted by a base betrayal of the 
faith ; and they voluntarily preferred a 
continuance of the restrictions by which 
they were harassed, to an exemption 
from them which could only be purchased 
by conceding to the popish tyrant the 
privilege of giving a loose to all his 
anti-scriptural predilections. What a 
pity that he had not to deal with 
“Robert Stewart of Broughshane !” 
That worthy would soon have made 
snug terms for himself, quite as much to 
the satisfaction of James, as he has 
lately done to the entire satisfaction of 
Dr. Murray and Anthony Blake ; who 
have now Protestant authority for doing 
the very thing which James in vain 
attempted, and by means: of Presby- 
terian allies, Protestant money, and an 
unprincipled Whig radical government, 
are enabled to establish popery in ram- 
pant ascendancy in this part of the 
united empire. 

Hear the notes of triumph in which 
this wretched time-server exults in the 
crippled and embarrassed condition in 
which the established church has been 
placed, by the unholy confederacy of 
which he has become a member. 


“ The established church, as an oppo- 
nent of national education, is a body 
without a head, and mutilated both in 
shoulders and limbs. The queen, or 
government, the visible head of the 
church, is the board's supporter. The 
Archbishop of Dublin,—what was the 
Archbishop of Tuam—the provost of 
Trinity College—surely equal to one 
shoulder of the body, are two of them 
members, and the other in favour of the 
board; while the Bishop of Derry, and 
many of the clergy in the diocese of 
Raphoe {and Derry, nay, even in that 
of Down, and other dioceses, are like 
limbs separate from the opposition portion 
of the body; for they are all in favour, 
not of every thing connected with the 
board, but of turning it to profit.” 

Vou, XV. 


* Robert Stewart of Broughshane.” 


Now when the reader considers that 
all this exultation is expressed, by a 
Presbyterian minister, at the little hope 
there is of being able to arrest the pro- 
gress of a system, which acts as a great 
power of steam to aid in the operation 
of popery in substituting darkness, 
instead of light, amongst the people ; 
we ask him, whether it does not indi- 
cate an utter recklessness respecting, if 
not a fiendish antipathy towards, true 
religion ; and whether it before entered 
into his heart to conceive, that such a 
sentiment could be entertained by any 
one professing to be a scriptural 
christian? For our parts, we would 
not, before, have lightly believed that a 
corresponding sentiment was cherished 
any where, at this side of hell, by any 
one professing to hold in abhorrence the 
abominations of the Church of Rome. 
We hope this will be quite sufficient to 
show to all true-hearted Church of 
England Protestants, the kidney of the 
romanizing Presbyterians. What! To 
contemplate with complacency a system 
which consigns four-fifths of the popu- 
lation to the spiritual guidance of 
popish priests; and to exult in the 
prospect of the utter helplessness of the 
established clergy,to make any effectual 
head against it! We call upon his 
Presbyterian brethren, to ask him, 
whether it is or is not desirable that 
this system should be overthrown ? 
Whether it is, or is not, desirable that 
popery should cease, virtually, to be 
endowed by this Protestant state, and 
its priests enabled, by government 
grants, to be agents in disseminating 
and perpetuating its delusions? We 
call upon them to put these questions 
to “ Robert Stewart of Broughshane,” 
aye, orno. If he answers affirmatively, 
how will he defend his junction with 
the board, by which, as he acknow- 
ledges, and even boasts, it more firmly 
established than it was before? Or, his 
exultation at the feeble opposition 
which it can now experience, from the 
crippled condition of the established 
church? If he answers in the nega- 
tive “habemus confitentem reum,” 
let him never talk of opposing himself 
to popery again. If it be not desirable 
to destroy its influence, why should he 
exert himself so todo? Why, indeed, 
should he hesitate to embrace by pro- 
fession what he virtually patronizes by 
his conduct, and to give his open 
countenance, as well as his passive 
suppurt to a system of oung super- 
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stition, which holds in dim eclipse the 
blessed light of the Gospel ? 

And here we will, for a moment, call 
the attention of our readers, to an 
attempt on the part of this man, to get 
up, with a sort of left-handed dexterity, 
a colluteral issue, upon which, as he 
imagines, he may ride off in triumph 
from the main question. We had 
stated, that we did not regard as guilty 
of sin, the individuals who assisted 
conscientiously inthe dissemination of 
error which they believed to be the truth; 
but, in so stating, we expressly excepted 
against being supposed for one moment 
to compromise the guilt with which 
they might be fairly chargeable, for a 
neglect of their moral or intellectual 
advantages. Well, what is the con- 
clusion drawn from this, by this 
mighty Gameliel of the Presbyterians ? 
Why, truly, that we maintain, that there 
is truth in heresy! As if, because we 
maintained, that an individual who 
administered poison by mistake might 
be blameless, we maintained virtually, 
that there was no difference between 
poison and wholesome food! But we 
will not be tempted, even by the 
blockedism of this driveller, to pursue 
the subject at present, farther than 
to remark, that we have always found 
those, who were disposed to indulge them- 
selves with a practical laxity respecting 
moral obligation, ever —_ to judge of 
others by fine-drawn and speculative 
distinctions, inapplicable to the purposes 
of common life, and “ to strain at the gnat 
while they swallowed the camel.” 

Our object, as every candid and 
competent reader must have perceived, 
was, not to adjudicate upon the abstract 
question, how fur sincerity may be an 
excuse for error; but, simply, to show 
the greater guilt of those who sin 
against knowledge, than of those who 
sin without it ; andas “ Robert Stewart 
of Broughshane” contends for the 
heinous sinfulness of the latter, what 
will he say of the former? If the 
papist who professes and propagates 
popery, in ignorance, is guilty of a grave 
offence, what shall be said of the pro- 
fessing Protestant who disseminates it 
contrary to his own convictions? If 
the fire of our wrathful presbyterian’s 
honest indignation can cause such 
destruction in the green tree, what will 
it not do in the dry ? 
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He is grievously vexed at being 
charged with sophistry, and complains 
that we have not attempted a logical re- 
futation of what he calls his argument, to 
shew the inconsistency of the Rev. Mr, 
Drew of Belfast, in continuing a member 
of the Church of England, while he re- 
fuses to be connected: with the na- 
tional board; but even he can hardly 
have been serious in expecting that we 
should have so far insulted the under- 
standings of our readers, Mode and 
figure, quotha! Did he ever hear of 
the charlatan, who vended the powder 
for killing fleas? It was to be admi- 
nistered in small doses,until the creature 
expanded its right eye; and then by the 
insertion of a small portion into that or- 
gan, the object wasaccomplished. “ Tut,” 
says an impatient Irishman, who had 
been listening to him explaining the man- 
ner of administering his remedy, “could 
I not put him on my nail, and crack him 
at once?” And the charlatan was 
compelled to acknowledge that it was 
“as good a way as any.” Evenso say 
we to “Robert Stewart of Brough- 
shane,” and all such “small deer” as 
expect that their silly and transparent 
sophistries shull be treated as if the 
were plausible reasonings. The trut 
is, that they deceive themselves most 
grossly, if they suppose that any one is 
deceived by them, or that, in the 
majority of cases, any one can believe 
that they are deceived even themselves, 

We have heard many things respect- 
ing the motives of this Presbyterian 
movement, which we shall reserve for a 
future number; meanwhile, we have the 
gratification of knowing, that in what 
we have already written, we have done 
good service. Only let our clergy be 
true to themselves; only let them 
hold steadfast by the Rock of Ages, and 
we promise them they cannot fail; 
though the Queen, and her Ministers, 
and some Whig made Bishops, and 
some erring or apostate brethren, be 
aiding and consorting with Dr. Murray 
in the establishment and the dissemina- 
tion of Popery in Ireland ; and though 
this portentous confederacy should 
receive the distinguished support, and 
enjoy the august and venerable coun- 
tenance of “ Robert Stewart of Brough- 
shaue.” 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 


The East India Voyager, or Ten Minutes’ Advice 
to the Outward Bound. By Emma Roberts. 
London : Madden, 1839. 


A Book which we might almost de- 
scribe as indispensable to the class of 
persons for whose guidance it is in- 
tended. Every incident of an Indian 
Voyage is considered, and every pro- 
bable want of the voyager on arriving 
at his place of destination. Miss 
Roberts, who has before published the 
records of her residence in India for 
many years, is the author of this excel- 
lent book. 
The Heavenly Doctrine. or the G l of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in all its primitive purity, 
such as he preached it himself during his ter. 
restrial sojourn; newly revealed by three an. 
els of the Lord, and which Jesus has confirmed 
imself, Literally translated from the original 
French, Promulgated by Charles Lewis, Duke 


of Beemendn, fon of Louis 16, King of France, 
London; 1839, 


An exceedingly stupid imposture. It 
is of little moment to determine what 
amount of knavery, and what of folly 
has gone to the composition of this 
book. We have transcribed the greater 
part of the title page, which will be 
enough to satisfy the curiosity of most 
readers. 


A Praxis of the Latin Potential and Subjunctive 
M lustrate 


oods—being an attempt to il their 

nature and construction inthe way of exercise, 

i the Rev. Robert M‘Clure, LL.D. London: 
839. 


An exceedingly convenient manual. 
The exercises, however, consist almost 
entirely of sentences of broken Latin 
to be corrected into good Latin. When 
the exercise is successfully performed, 
it will exhibit an illustration of the 
use of each tense of the moods in ques- 
tion, in some one of its different signi- 
fications. The book seems to us de- 
fective in not giving examples from the 
best authors in their very words. 


A Glossary of Provincial Words used in Here. 
fordshire, and some of the adjoining counties. 
London: Murray, 1839.) 


Tue Author of this little volume de- 
fines a provincial word--- It seems,” 
says he, “properly, to mean a word 
which is not actually used in the writing 
or spoken | e of educated per- 
sons; but which is current in the fami- 
liar language of the inhabitants of 
some district.” 

If there were no other use in such 
collections, the occasional illustration 
they afford of our elder writers, is 
in itself of no unimportant value. A 
large class of what are called provincial 
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words consist of words, once used 
by classical writers, but now obsolete. 
Difficulties in Shakespeare have been 
removed in many instances by the dis- 
covery of phrases still retained in some 
obscure locality. Mr Finlay has given 
one or two instances, in his “ Miscella- 
nies,” of phrases still common in Ire- 
land, which have been so wholly lost in 
the general language of England, that 
most of the commentators have mis- 
understood the passages in which they 
occur. We transcribe an article or 
two from the Glossary before us. 

“ Rusty adj. intractable, corrupted 
from restive. The desire of converting 
a strange into a familiar sound is a fre- 
quent cause of corruption in all lan- 

es. Changes of this sort are usu- 
ally made without any reference to the 
meaning of the word. Thus the French 
rondeau became round o, and bourdon 
became burden, (of a song) so bumble 
bee became humble bee, kink-cough be- 
came chin-cough, and gorseberries, goose- 
The craig (i. e. throat) end 
of a neck of mutton became the 
end, and lustring shining silk, so call- 
ed from its lustre, was commonly writ- 
ten lute string. Livorna was changed 
into Leghorn, Coruna into the Groin, 
and a Prussian fir into a spruce jir 
(Nares in v.)” 

To this we may add the word is 
used in much the same in Ireland. An 
intractable child is said to run rusty. 

«‘ REMETIC, s. emetic. Some use the 
expression a remetical man for a “ me- 
dical man,” Remetic is coined out of 
emetic and remedy.” 

The phrase “ remetical man” may be 
found useful, as we really donot know 
how to designate some of the varieties 
of surgeon-apothecary. Why not adopt 
this amusing Herefordshire word? 


Finden’s Tableaux: the Iris of Prose, Poetry, 
and Art. for 1840, illustrated with engrav 
by W. & E. Finden, from ti by J. 
Browne. Edited by Mary useel Mitford: 
London, C. Tilt, 1840. 
We confess we have a prejudice 
against the whole genus Annual, but ° 
the sight of such a magnificent volume 
as this goes far to remove our dislike, 
Nothing can be more sumptuous than 
its exterior, and when we open the 
volume, it by no means suffers on ex- 
amination. The plates do great cre- 
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dit to the Findens and to Mr. Browne, 
the designer. There is an improve- 


ment also this year in the introduction 


of ornamental scrolls round the mar- 
gin of each plate, in which the sub- 
stance of the letter-press is illustrated 
by etched outlines. 

The figures, perhaps, are somewhat 
less graceful and animated than those 
of the French artists---there is less 
esprit in the drawings of the English 
school; but take it all in all, the vo- 
lume is one of exceeding beauty, and 
of the letter-press, it is enough to say 
that the larger portion is by that truly 
English writer, Miss Mitford, who 
edits the volume. 

We have been much struck by a 
statement of the enormous sums paid 
for the annuals, in an excellent new 
journal, entitled “ The Art-Union,” 
which, by the bye, we take this oppor- 
tunity to recommend to all lovers of 
the arts. In the November number 
we find it stated, that in 1829, the 
public paid for annuals, a sum ap- 
proaching to £90,000. The expendi- 
ture of such a sum annually, for so 
many years, must have had a material 
influence on the arts, and for this rea- 
son, if for no other, we hope the an- 
nuals may long go on and flourish. 





The Pulteny Library. Part I, The Works of 
De Foe. Part I. Colonel Jack. London: 
Clements, 1839. 


Tue first number of an exceedingly 
cheap and well printed edition of the 
works of De‘ Foe. We had not, till 
this book was sent us, read “the Life of 
Colonel Jack,” and we have to thank 
the publisher for the great pleasure the 
chapters contained in this first part have 
given us. The same feeling of the 
actual truth of the narrative, with 
which De Foe has contrived to possess 
every reader of Robinson Crusoe, is 
created by the story of Colonel Jack. 
The effect is produced by the accumu- 
lation of seemingly unimportant de- 
tails, which makes all seem like real 
life. The great German poet says, 
that “the way to give most pleasure 
is to give as much of incident as you 
can”’---he is speaking of writing for the 
stage---“ every one (says he) will then 
select something to please him. The 
very variety gives the whole the 
appearance of reality.” [See Faust. 

lude at the Theatre.| In Richard- 
son’s Clarissa, the pathos is almost 
created by the feeling of acquain- 


tanceship produced by the everlast- 
ing details of the earlier volumes, 
There is no writer in the language, 
of whom a good edition in some 
reasonable compass, was so much want- 
ing as De Foe. This, of which, by 
the way, the type, and paper, are much 
better than that of the Romancist's 
Library, of which it is called a con- 
tinuation, is intended to be completed 
in two octavo volumes. 


The Pictorial Shakspere, London: Knight and 
Co. 1839. 


Ir is now several months since we no- 
ticed the early numbers of this edition 
of Shakespeare, and described it as 
being for the purposes of study, the 
best that has yet appeared. We 
ought, perhaps, to have called attention 
to the successive numbers as they ap- 
peared, but this we could not easily do, 
consistently with our intention of re- 
suming the examination of the work in 
volumes. Meanwhile, we venture to 
mention the edition of Richard the 
Second, which has appeared since our 
former notice, as admirably edited, and 
communicating much information al- 
together new. Two volumes of the 
work are now issued, and are fully 
equal to the promise which the early 
numbers gave. Much most valuable 
information connected with English 
history, and often drawn from sources 
wholly unknown to our popular histo- 
rians, is brought together in the notes 
to the first volume. 


Extracts from Holy Writ and various Authors, 
intended as helps to Meditation and Prayer, 
poses for Soldiers and Seamen. By 
Captain Sir Nesbit J. Willoughby, R.N. C.B. 
K.C.H. London: Printed for the Author or 
Compiler, for gratuitous distribution, by T. 
H, Coe, 27, Old Change, Cheapside. 

Tuis is a little compilation of which 

we are assured our pious readers will 

much approve. ‘ Ae good man, out 
of the good treasures of his heart,” 
has brought forth that which is good. 

We can strongly recommend it as 

most useful at the sick bed of the 

invalid, who has been but newly 
awakened to the value of eternal 
things ; and indeed it contains much 
which must be profitable to the most 
advanced and experienced Christian, 

May the end. of the benevolent com- 

piler be fully answered by it. He has 

**cast his bread upon the waters,” and 

we have very little doubt that “he will 

find it after many days.” 





